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iBSTHaCT 

The Consortium of Southern Colleges for Teacher 
Education is a group of 10 "developing" colleges that assist each 
other in the development of performance-based teacher education 
programs* This document, which is the final report of a research 
projectr studies each of the consortium's goals, which are a) to 
design, develop, implement, and evaluate competency-based teacher 
education programs at consortium schools; b) to design, develop, 
implement, and evaluate improved consortium organizations and 
services; c) to develop program sites for demonstration to consortium 
members and limited others; and d) to compare modular trained teacher 
education students with traditionally trained teacher education 
students* A summary, conclusions, and recommendations follow each 
goal study. Also included are appendixes, an 18-item bibliography, 
and a third-party evaluation of the 1972-73 consortium project on the 
development and effectiveness of competency-based teacher education 
in emerging schools. (PD) 
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DKVKLOPMENT AND RFFFCTI VENESS OF COMPETENCY BASED 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN EMERGING INSTITUTIONS 

INTRODUCTION 

The problems that are encountered by twentieth century society 
require Institutions that can find solutions to those problems. Many 
of the problems have had their roots traced to the inability of the 
society to adapt to the conditions that appear to have engulfed modern 
m«m. One ol tlie prlmtipal problems facing men Is Llje rise of technology. 
Technology is increasing at an ever accelerating rate and the predic- 
tions tor this Lfchnology seem to Indicate that the development will 
not cease. The technology creates change In the conditions of man and 
appears to be altering not only life styles but to be permeating and 
transforming the personalities of whole societleii. As the technology 
increases, so does the impetus for change. It is important tliat schools 
and children learn to utilize the developments inherent in the technol- 
ogy and to cope with the alterations in life styl<:s and personality that 
the technology dictates. 

In addition to the technology, the knowledge explosion also con- 
tinues to be a problem with which modern man must cope. Knowledge tends 
to increase because of the technology and the increase in knowledge calls 
for greater use of the technology. Modern man can expect that the knowl- 
edge explosion will continue, and schools must learn to adapt to the 
increasing accumulation of knowledge. Schools must teach children In 
such a manner that they can utilize knowledge to their advantage and 
not become fearful of that knowledge. Schools must find ways to assist 
in dealing with the ever increasing amounts of knowledge. Continuing 



rellanro on a syslom t\uM dunls with memo ri gallon of facts that continue 
to aroumulate only serves to increase man's alienation and his inability 
to deal with the problems that he faces. 

The rise of technology also is contributing to the accumulation of 
vast urban areas that will continue to increase in size. The movement 
of persons from rural areas to the urban areas also contributes to the 
alienation of the masses as well as confounding the efforts of the cities 
to liatulle the problems associated with very rapid increases in size. 
The decline of the inner cities is evidence of the continual move from 
the inner city to the suburbs by those elements of the city that could 
assist in providing resources, both financial and intellectual, in 
alleviating the decline. The movement to the urban areas has been con- 
tinuing since the inception of the rise of technology and we can be sure 
that the influx of persons to the cities will continue. Modern society 
must find ways of handling this influx and of asnisting the cities in 
findinj; solutions to the problems that the influx is causing. 

The fhan^es in society, i.e. the rise of technology, the knowledge 
explosion, and increasing urbanization, call for changes in education 
in order that children may find ways to adapt to the changes they are 
presently facing as well as to the saltatory changes that the continual 
increases will provide in the 1980 's and beyond. Schools have been 
notorious in their inability to adapt to changing conditions. It has 
been said that innovations in schools take about fifty years to come 
about. In a time of saltatory change, this type of lag, be it cultural 
or otherwise, cannot be tolerated. Teachers must find ways to assist 
children to handle the problems that they will face in the latter part 
of this century and the first part of the next century. Continual 
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reliance on the types of education that were accepted by our grandparents 
is simply not acceptable today. Ways must be found to encourage schools 
to innovate and to find ways that children can deal with the problems 
that they will face. This calls for relevance in education with regard 
to ^hese problems listed above. Teachers must be made aware of the prob- 
lems and with newer research efforts be shown how to adapt and innovate 
in order that schools will not attempt to make every ch Id the same by 
using outdated devices and materials that are unrelated to the modern 
world. 

While the technology has provided the world with problems, it has 
also provided some of the solutions to those problems by providing new 
approaches to thinking and problem solving that can be utilized by 
teachers in providing ways of showing boys and girls how to cope with 
those problems. These new approaches to thinking can be brought into 
the educational framework of teachers so that they can begin to teach 
as they are "taught to teach," rather than teaching in the name manner 
as they were taught years before. In order to accomplish this, it is 
necessary that colleges and universities incorporate the newer approaches 
in the education of teachers. 

It has been because of the failure of higher education to provide 

teachers with the skills to assist children to adapt to the problems 

that higher education has come under criticism in recent years. B, ()• 

Smith, in speaking to the issues of repair, reform or revolutifjn in 

higher education says the following: 

This work calls for change in education generally, and spe- 
cifically, for changes in training persons to be teachers. 
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There is Icmeu^iably lUtle recognition of the crisis in 
education. There is smugness where there should be con- 
cern; complaining "jams" the few voices urging true inno- 
vation and change. The moderate and the mild control 
the destiny of educairlon. They have deluded themselves 
that blunted emotion's signify maturity* They desire 
change but the change is only some modest tinkering. 
They wish to repair the system by replacing worn-out 
parts. In training teachers to work with the disadvan- 
tnged they may au^^ a course or two, or bring to the 
faculty a person who claims expertness in this area. All 
too often the instructiona J program reinforces the notion 
of i:ullnr;il depriv;:tion and as such may be a negative 
rather than a positive influence on the teacher. 

Education is beyond repair J What is needed is radical 
refjvrm. This reform is to include the nature of the 
scliooling process, the systems which control educational 
policy, and the institutions which prepare persons to be 
teachers. ^ 

It was concern with these problems and with other aspects of educa- 
tion tlint prompted the U. S. Office of Education to issue a call for 
proposals in October 1967, for "Educational Specifications for a 
Comprehensive Undergraduate and Inservice Teacher Education Program 
for Elementary Teachers." Elementary was defined as preschool, primary 
and intermediate ages. The projects were to Ktilize the systems analysis 
approach! in the development of the specifications and wore to develop 
alternate models for the Implementation of the models. The institutions 
which were to submit proposals must prepare at least 100 elementary 

teachers a year. Eighty proposals were received and nine were selected 

2 

to be funded at the rate of one and one-half million dollars. The 
project as conceived by the U. S. Office of Education, was to be Ln three 



B. 0. Smith, et al . , Teachers for the Real World (Washington: The 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1968), p. 9. 

2 

A. John Stauffer and Therry N. Deal, "Preface," Journal of Re- 
search and Development in Educat ion, Number 3, Volume 2 (Spring, 1969, 
Athens , Georgia) . 
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phases. Phase I was to be the development of the specifications. Phase 
IT was to involve feasibility studies to determine, the cost of the develop- 
ment and implementation, and Phase III vas to implement the specifications. 
The nine schools that were selected to participate in Phase I were Florida 
State University, The University of Massachusetts, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, The Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, The University of 
Pittsburgh, Syracuse University, The University of Georgia, Teachers 
ColJcgo (Columbin University), and The University of Toledo. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin submitted a proposal which was not funded and decided 
to develop a model at their own expense. The University of Wisconsin 
was to be included in Phase II. 

The original specifications were completed in 1968 and became known 
as "The Elementary Models." The second phase of the project was ini- 
tiated which was to deal with the cost of the development and implementa- 
tion of the models. The feasibility studies were completed and the cost 
was computed to be rather high. A later committee was established to pro- 
ject the cost of these projects and the results were published by 
Benjamin Rosncr in The Power of Competency B ased Teacher Education . The 
costs as revealed in this book were as follows: 



Benjamin Rosner, The Power of Competency Based Teacher Education 
(Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1972), 



FIVE YEAR PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
(Dollars in Millions) 



Program Planning and Coordination 
Training Laboratories 
Instructional Materials 
Instruments 
Career Development 



1.5 
75.0 
19.0 

5.5 
13.0 



TOTAL 
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Devel ()])moj]t of the Consortium 
of SouLhorii Coinages 

Shortly nflor the vippcaranco oT tlie original modely, the U. S. 
Office of luhication was interc^sted to see what would happen if somv. 
small institutions with limited financial and human resources were pro- 
vided the opportunity to study the models and encouraged to develop and 
improvo tlioir toaihc^r education programs. Ten institutions wore select- 
ed from nine southern states. Each of the Institutions had been de- 
clared a "developing" institution by the U. S. Office and each institu- 
tion had expressed an interest in improving its teacher education i 
program. The institutions banded together voluntarily to establish a 
consortium in order that they might assist cacti other in the development 
of performance based or competency based teacher education. Each insti- 
tution voluntarily took some of the funds given to the school to estab- 
lish n central office of the consortium and the group named itself The 
Consortium of Southern Colleges for Teacher Education, 

The evolution of the Consortium has been traced as follows: 

The Consortium of Southern Colleges for Teacher Education 
is a g^oup of ten small colleges who have a mutual interest 
in the development of model prototypes of performance-based 
teacher education programs. These schools have an average 
enrollment of less than 3,000 students and are predominantly 
black. The interest of this group developed as a result of 
an invitation to each school to engage in similar limited 
research into the usability of all or parts of the U. S. 0. 
E. Teacher Education Project, Phase I, Model Elementary 
Programs. The initial study was carried out with a high 
level of success during the 1969-1970 school year. Two 
conferences involving the model builders, the teacher edu- 
cation staffs of consortium members, U,S.0.E. personnel, 
and other selerted consultants and speakers highlighted 
the year's study. Extended travel of on-site visits to 
the schools directly associated with the model builders 
during that year, gave added perspective and insight into 
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tti€> ptobrnble UAefulneAs of ideas found in the ti»ode1 ele*^ 
inpnis%ry proKtAitid. Al th<* end of the ye/ir*fl iidy the tpn 
«<m»ill H«ti4i<it<4 iltrlilod to piml ftfidlngfi« rffoftfl, problriWB 

1Ih« m hiYolM <n iUc CnnHort <ufn woro (Mnrk (lollri^e, Atl/in(ii« 
CeofB^^i; Floridii A M University* Trtl 1 /ihfiftrtou , Florida; Jarvln 
(:hrtf«il;m Cotl««gr, H/iwkin«9) TexaM; Uvfngnton Univer»ity, Livingston, 
Alabain;! (Livingston withdrew from the Connortiutn in the fall of i972) ; 
North (UmMtyn Central University, Durham^ North Carolina; Norfolk 
State Collegis Norfolk, Virginia; Shaw University, Raleigh, North 
Carotin;]; South Carolina State College, Orangeburg^ Sotith Carolina; 
Tennessee State University, Nashville, Tennessee; and Xavier University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, '^'hrec other schools were added to the Consortium 
in (he fall of 1972. These schools were Pembroke State University, 
Pembroke North Carolinn; Prairie View A & M College, Prairie View, 
Texas; and The University of Sr th Alabama, Mobile, Alabama (Associate 
Member) . 

The schools selected North Carolina Central University, Durham, 
North Carolina as "Consortium Central," developed Bylaws (see Appendix A), 
and selected an Executive Board of five members to assist In handling 
Consortium affairs. The Executive Board was subject to the control of 
the Board of Directors which consisted of the director of the project at 
each institution. The Consortium has been functioning In the development 
of competency based teacher education since its Inception In 1969. 



C. James Dyer, "The Consortium of Southern Colleges for Teacher 
Education" (unpublished manuscript, North Carolina Central University. 
Durham, North Carolina, 1972). Dr. Dyer was named the Director of the 
Consortium and serves in that capacity today. 
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Tlio Kx«'rutiv<» Rfinrd <if thr Cnnmyti ivm mot in Atltintn, Gt'orgln, In 
till* f.iH of 19/1 .ind wrolo Ihr projrct, **I)(^vo lopmrnl nnd Kf fpi 1 1 voncnM 
of CompctiMuy Baftcd iVnchcr ^duration Vrogramrt in Kmorging Innt 1 tut icinrt .** 
Dr. Normnn Jolmrton« Cli.ilrmnn of llu* KxiHUtivc Bo;ird, wan iistod nn 
tho Inlti.tlor with Dr. C. J.imoM Dyor, Director of the Conrtort liim, I Isted 
•iH i\w l*roJc*rl DlK^rtor. The propoHnl whh Huhmlltod to the dirortor« 
of llu* Cooaorlliim and wa8 approved by 'them for fliihmlHsion to WnHhington. 
The development of the project utilized the definition of competency 
based teacher edtication ns it had been conceived in the original ele- 
mentary modelH. 

CompctiMiey Jiased Teacher Education Defined 

After the model builders had completed i'hase I of the original 
elementary model project, they came together to begin to define compe- 
tency based teacher education as the models commonality. The builders 
had worked scparali»ly, following only the guides of the U» S, Office, 
and had actually had very little contact with one another. After they 
had completed tlie project, the common elements began to appear. 

Conventional programs in teacher education rely on the study of 
knowledges and theories which are presented to students in the form of 
courses. Once the student has indicated that he has acquired the 
knowledges and theories, he is enrolled in a brief practicum called 
student teaching, and if he can demonstrate that he can place the 
knowledges and theories into operation, he is certified to teach. Com- 
petency based programs develop performance and consequence criteria in 
addition to the knowledge criteria for teachers. Competency based 

8 
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tfAcher ediir<itlnn progr^tnn do not dpr.ty knowlcdgcn, but they do plaice 
rwph.irtlfl on the prrformanro of iUr trocher, I'lthor in f^iniul/itod «liurt- 
t tonH with «ic*tu/il puplln, In tr.irhlng puoni nr in rtlniciil nUuntliiiiH* 
Further, compctiMU'y bnned progr/ims rncognl^^o the import/incc of the 
product of the con«eqdcnce of the teacher 'h performance. The mcaBure- 
mcnt of the tenrher's performance is, to some degree, the learning of 
pupils nw a conwequenre of that performance! As a result of this 
rationale, competency based has the following point of view: 

1, Rigorous criteria for knowing, as well as systematic 
specification of what is to be known (knowledge), 
must be a part of teac*her education. 

2, Knowing and the ability to apply what is known (per- 
formance) are two different matters. 

3. The ability to attain specified objectives with 
learners (product) represents still another kind of 
competency that will be required of teacher candi- 
dates. 

4. The criteria for assessing what a prospective teacher 
can do (performance) should be as rigorous, as sys- 
tematically derived, and as explicitly stated as the 
criteria for assessing either what he knows (knowledge) 
or what he can achieve in learners (product). 

5, Assessments of knowledge, perf omance , and product 
must be described and made systematically. 

6. Only when a prospective teacher has the appropriate 
knowledge, can perform in a stipulated manner, and 
can produce anticipated results with learners, will 
he meet competency based requirements.^ 

The key to competency based education is the specification of 

competencies. The model builders agree to some degree concerning those 

elements which must apply to the specification of the competencies. 



Norman R. Dodl and H. Del Schalock, Competency Based Teacher 
Education (Berkeley, California: McCutchan Publishing Corporation, 
1973), pp, 46-47. 
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ThcMo roittflKHi olomontH h^ivc? hvvn mmttunized by Htnnlcy Ktam (oMount 



Tlioro now rippontH In bo gonornl iiRrofmiMit tliat n Icnchor 
viluvntlon pro^rnm in porf orwiinro hnncil U: 

!• Compi'tiMU' Itm (knowledge, ski tin, bcMmvlurrt) to bo 
ilomoiiHl raloil by tbo rttudont aro dorlvcd from ox- 
pi loll (*oiu*opi loriH of tofiolicr rolcH, Ht.ited n« to 
nuxki* poNslblo nrtHowHmont ol ;i Mtudont *h bob;ivlor 
to roliill4ni lo Hpoclflc compotcnc Ick , and made 
piibt li; in advaoi'o. 

2. Cr I tor la to bo employed In aHHcsHlnj', oompotoncleH 
aro baHocI upon» and In barmony with, fipcclficd com- 
potonolos; explicit In Htatlng expected levels of 
maHtory nnder specified conditions; and made public 
In advani'o • 

J. Assessment of the student's competency uses his 
performanc*e as the primary source of evidence; 
takt^s into account evidence of the student's knowl- 
edge relevant to planning for, analyzing, inter- 
preting, or evaluating situations or behaviors; and 
strives for ol) jectivity, 

4. The student's rate of progress through the program 
is determined by demonstrated competency rather 
than by lime or course completion. 

5. The instructional program is intended to facilitate 
the development and evaluation of rhe student's 
achievement of competencies specified.^ 

The establishment of the competencies Is extremely important. 
Because the competencies must be explicit behaviors, the Consortium 
schools were encouraged to develop competencies at the "performance" 
level rather than at the knowledge level. In addition, since the 
"role" of the teacher is so important. Consortium schools were 
encouraged to think in terms of the roles of the teacher as facilitator 



Stanley Elam, A Resume of Performance Based Teacher Educatio n; 
What Is the State of the Art ? (Washington, D.C.: The American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1972), p. 4. 




of Ir^rningf hitcr^clc^r, dldgnont ic Ian, and Innovator 

Onrc iMifnjnM iMK' Ir.M iirv <Jr1 Inrntt'tl tiMtlzing l\w crltprin fli.il 
havr hoct\ ch'rtrrllird, thi* compt'tuncloH miiflt br oprrat lonaH«c«H . Con»« 
Bortiutn «chc>olH wfto encouraged to oporation/il Izu tho compctcnc Ioh by 
stating them In Hnch a way as to specify tho learner, to specify the 
explicit behavior » to specify the conditions surrounding that behavior, 
and to specify the criterion level for the performance. If tho compe- 
tencies are specified in this manner, then the sub-competencies can be 
delineated. (The model builders utilized the terms "competencies" and 

g 

"objectives" synonymously. ) 

If the competencies are opera tlonallzed and the Jub-competcnc Ics 

have been delineated, then a systems approach is utilized in order to 

arrive at the attainment of competency. The systems approach can be 

9 

diagrammed as follows: 



Input " 



Operations 



Feedback 



Output 



Basic Systems Design^ 



These roles were established at Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 
as a portion of a Triple "T" project. The roles were studied carefully 
and behaviors of the teacher were carefully delineated for each role. 
Persons desiring further information may contact Dr. Kenneth Cadenhead, 
College of Education, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama, 
g 

Charles E, Johnson and Gilbert F. Shearron, Compe t ency Based 
Teacher Education , "A Systems Approach to Program Design" (Berkeley, 
California: McCutchan Publishing Corporation, 1973), p. A9. 
9 

M. Vere DeVault, Competency Based Teacher Education (Berkeley, 
California: McCutchan Publishing Corporation, 1973), p. 22. 
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11u» oiitpul rof^t^ to f 1«» r«tniprt rni Irs , t hn mjh*i ttmpetenrlpft, thi» 
b«*1ifivi«>rfl iUi%i tlir fly«t<?ffi In niippiifiril to flfhirvr. The* Input tvietn to 
the ml ry level bplmvlor At riny point In tlmo In relation to the flywtrifi. 
The opor;itlon ran be ilenrrlbed an the procenn that I0 utilized to move 
fr<»m the Input tn the mitpnt . Tlie feedbrlrk nynteni .illowf) for evrtlun- 
lion prorediircM4 In order to .iMrert;iln whether the My^tem has produced 
the deMlred produrt. If the ayMtem hnn frilled to reach the output 
level, then that portion of the system which ie faulty can be redesigned 
In order to rearh tlic desired output. 

In addition to tlic specification of competencies and the use of 
the Hystems approacli to the attainment of competency, tl»e elementary 
models also Indicated tliat the competency based teacher education pro- 
gram shoulil have olher character I Kt I cs . The models should have In- 
dividual i xed , M -p.ic inj; and personalized iustruclion. Teacher e(hica- 
lion sluik»nts miuA experience this type of instruction in order to 
supply tlu» same types of instruction for elementary pupils. In addi- 
tion, this type ol instruction would call for field orientation in 
order that performances and consequence criteria might be demonstrated 
in the field. The system shouJd provide for learning alternatives in 
order that the program might be individualized and personalized. The 
system should also utilize technology which provides several learning 
alternatives. The approach for the education of teachers s».ould be 
interdisciplinary and oriented to research. In addition, the model 
builders indicated that exit requirements seemed to make more sense than 
entrance requirements. Teachers should he gauged on what they can do 
after they have completed a program rather than on what they have 
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Whllp ihp mt^fip) hMildet«i did n^t ^pprify the* iyp^ nf delivpty 
^y^ifm vhlrh fhf .ihnvp Itttply, f Hry te» mrnwrnd^d fhit Ihp drllvefy «iy«^tf*fi!> 
that would provldp ;)lt nf thp rtbnvp el*>mrnt«» wnuld he the modiilnr 
«ippro»irh. nir niMdule fnuql havp ;i hf^hAvloral ohjprflve, <^tflit€» the pre- 
requlnltCA for iUc tnodfile (if thftr ute flny) , eqtubliflh the tatirmalp 
f(ir the ftiodtilr« drlinr.itc thp prrnqflesemipnt « denctibe the leatnltif^ 
til lorn.1t ivcn , aiu] provide <i pnqt.mAeflsment inqtrumrnt* Thin ti>odul;ir 
nppto«iih« ti(4ing ihv nyntcm which hnin been denrribrd^ would provide thi* 
elctucntn which the but Idem deraed necessjiry to the Ayfitet&fl Approach. 

tn order to implement the modular approach to the attainment of 
cofflpctencicH, it would be neceiinary to design management systemii for 
each HtJge of dettlgn, development « Implementation, and evaluation 
which would liirludo, <imong othern, faculty «levi*lopment programn, re- 
search, financial coat accounting, the development of learning renlrr«, 
clinical experiences and administration* The approach would have to be 
multi*-institut tonal and include public school personnel, educational 
associations, state departments of public instruction, industry, 
government agencies, consortia of colleges, and the communities* 

The Consortium of Southern Colleges accepted the elements of com- 
petency based teacher education and subscribed to developing, with 
minor modif Icat ions, the dcllneiition of competencies, the systemc ap- 
proach, the modular approach to the attainment of competencies, and the 
elements of the systems approach* It was with this groundwork that the 
project to NCERD war itten and with this definition of competency 
based teacher education in mind* 
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Preliminary Procedures for Ini- 
tiatin g the JiC EllD Project 

The resenrch project, "Dcvi»lopmc»nl iind Kf fed 1 ven(»ss of Compe- 
tency Based Teacher lilchication Programs In Emerging Institutions" was 
funded by the National Center for Educational Research and Development 
effective January, 1972, The project had the following objectives: 

1, To develop exportable prototypes of competency-based 
teacher education programs at each Consortium School 
suitable for small colleges and universities through- 
out the United States with limited human and financial 
resources. Attending sub-systems models will be 
ileveloped along with the curriciihim model, 

Examples of such prototypes will include: 

(a) functioning models of management systems for 
competency-based teacher education programs 

in small colleges and universities with limited 
resources ; 

(b) functioning faculty development programs for 
the implementation of competency based teacher 
education programs in small colleges and uni- 
versities with limited resources; 

(c) functioning community involvement sub-systems 
for competency based teacher education model 
programs especially adapted to small colleges 
and universities with limited resources, 

2. To assess the effectiveness of specific, innovative components 
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of the competency based programs which are operational 
at each Consortium Schools 

To construct a strong interdependent and interactive 
teacher education program development body (consortium) 
as a model for other small, emerging institutions of 
higher education. This body will establish a central 
office to include a repository and dissemination center 
for competency based program materials, modules, manage- 
ment schemes, and other related materials from Consortium 
Schools. 

This center would be coordinated with other innova- 
tive agencies involved in elementary education such as 
AACTE, ERIC, and national research and development, centers. 
This liaison would render central and vital service to 
the development of programs at member schools • AACTE and 
ERIC, as welJ as research and development center activi- 
ties, arc developing materials and providing information 
which can be used directly by the member institutions 
and assist immeasurably in idea stimulation which greatly 
reduces module development time. Information on commer- 
cial materials from educational industry will also be 
coordinated through this center. Protocol and training 
materials will be a primary element for dissemination 
from this center. 

Chart I on the following page illustrates th<; do- 
sired organizational relationships to be developed. 
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Such relationships between Consortium Central and mem- 
ber schools and the flow of information and materials 
from agencies noted appears to be critlctil to eco- 
nomical, efficient program deveTopmcnt . 
'L'o develop a Consortium informative dissemination 
nnd consiil tant service to nssi.st other colleges and 
universities LnteresttMl in competency based teacher 
educa t i on programs . 

To develop fun. tional demonstration units for 
serving Consortium members and available in a 
limited degree to other educational agencies and 
training complexes throughout the United States. 
Demonstration units such as learning laboratories 
for individualized instruction, simulation labora- 
tories, and human relations laboratories will be 
prLorities*. These demonstration units will be 
especially useful to, and couJd be developed in 
cooperation with, other programs such as urban 
development programs, Teacher Corps, New Careers, 
and Career Opportunities Programs, These projects 
have programmatic interests in common with the current 
Consortium efforts and objectives. 
To assess the feasibility of student and faculty 
exchange among Consortium colleges in cases where 
each schorl has developed special strengths in 
competency based education* For example, if 
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HCCU has special strengths in human relations the 
faculty members from NCCU may go to Norfolk State 
College to assist its faculty in establishing a 
strong human relations training program* 

Preliminary work on the proposal was begun in Consortium meetings from 
January through May, 1972. During these meetings it was decided that 
project plans for the design, development, and implementation of 
competency based teacher education at Consortium schools could proceed 
with the present directors of the project at each school delineating 
plans relative to meeting some of the goals of the NCERD Project* 
(See Appendix B - Exemplary Site Programs.) The activities of Con- 
sortium Central were reviewed by the project directors in order to 
further assist Consortium schools as they moved to implement the. con- 
cept of ccjmpetenry based teacher education. In addition, demonstration 
sites were seloctod, rertain components were assL>;nnd to certain 
schools who volunteered to develop demonstration sites, and each of 
the Consortium sc:hools agreed to continue with the development of 
mndules in order that the project could proceed once full-time personnel 
were employed. 

Full-time personnel were employed effective May 31, 1972. During 
the month of May the team, consisting of Dr. Howard Fortney as Project 
Director, Dr. Freda Judge as Program Specialist, and Dr. Erby Fischer 
as a Temporary Research Assistant relocated from Livingston University 
at the University of South Alabama. 

During this initial project time, the Consortium schools proceeded 
with the development of programs of competency based teacher education. 
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The original Consortium was expanded to include Pembroke State Univer- 
sity in Pembroke, North Carolina; and Prairie View Agricultural and 
Mechanical Collego at Prairie View, Texas, The University of South 
Alabam.*i was provided Associate Membership in the Consortium,. These 
twelve schools became the Consortium of Southern Colleges for Teacher 
Education for purposes of fulfilling project requirements, 

Tht* rosoarfh team, relocated at the University of South Alabama, 
<*aIJc'(l as a rorisulLanL Dr, Donald Cruickshank, President oi Wlieelock 
(;oIl(;}»c', Boston, Massachusetts, (Dr, Crulckshank has since returned 
to Ohio State University, ) 

With the assistance of Dr. Crulckshank, the research team studied 
the project proposal for two days and delineated four specific areas 
which would have to be investigated by the project to meet the objec- 
tives in the proposal. The project areas of investigation were: 
(1) to design, develop, implement and evaluate competency based teacher 
c»ducatiou programs at Consortium schools, (2) to dosign, develop, tm- 
picmenl and evaluate improved Consortium organisation and services, 
(3) Lo dovcJop selected program sites for demonstration to Consortium 
members and limited others (These components have previously been 
delineated by the Consortium schools as learning laboratories, human 
relations laboratories and portal schools,), and (4) to compare modular 
trained teacher education students with traditionally trained teacher 
education students. 

The research team realized that they knew very little about the 
Consortium schools, relative to administrative or program structure, 
physical facilities, resources, etc., although they had attended 
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Consortium meetings over a period of several years. As the team began 
to work with the Consortium schools in the first area of projcM^t In- 
vestigation, It was determined that In order to approach the pro ject I 
obJ<»ct Ively , data would first have to be gathered from Consortium 
schools relative In tlie level of development of competency based pro- 
grams in teacher education at each school. The team began by visiting 
schools within the Consortium so that they could begin to analyze the 
problems that the schools would be facing as well as identify the 
level of development of programs at each school. Schools that were 
visited in this Initial stage were Florida A & M University, Xavier 
University and North Carolina Central University. 

As each of the original Consortium schools had been working on 
the development of the program for three years, and had developed an 
approach to CliTI'! that was Indigenous to that institution, any plan for 
the Initiation of the project objectives would have to be cognizant 
of the varying levels and program approaches of each school. Tn aid 
in the Identification of the stages of program development at each 
Consortium school, the research team decided to use a modification of 
the schema presented by Cruickshank in the Journal for Teacher Educa- 
tion. This schema can be conceptualized as follows:'''^ 



Donald R. Cruickshank, "Conceptualizing a Process for Teacher 
Education Curriculum Development,'* Journal for Teacher Educati on, 
XXII (Spring, 1971), 7A. 
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'I'lu* orij^inal Cruickshank srhoma was aclnptod by tlu> rcsonroh 
( (*am .IS loll ows : 



Adaplal ion of the Crulcksliank Schuma 
for the NCERD Project 



...i.. 

1^ Need \- Design j — V | Deve lop 



ram I ty 
Deve 1 opment 




Facul ty 
Deve I opmenl: 




Facu] ty 
Development 



Faculty 
Deve I opment 



This design Cor Competency Based Teacher Education Program develop- 
ment can be explained as follows: Each institution delineated its need 
in terms of where It was In the schema and how it wished to proceed. 
Once the need had been delineated, the institution designed a program 
which would be in response to the needs peculiar to that institution. 
The development stage was planned in terms of both the need and the 
design. Usually the development stage included the development of com- 
petencies, the plans for the development of modules to attain the com- 
petencies, and the establishment of dates to help monitor program devel- 
opment. The implementation stage usually included plans for the initia- 
tion of pilot programs which, if successful, would begin to supplant, the 
traditional program in teacher education. The evaluation of the 
program is both formative and siimmatlve and evaluates both process 
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and product. Faculty development refers to the need for continual 



faculty I nvi) I vomom. in planninjL^ .ind implcMiu'iiLat Ion of the pro^'rani. 

IJfcauHr llio research 1h developmontal and (^onrorned with both 
formative and summative evaluation, it was decided to incorporate the 
CIPP Process (Context Evaluation, Input Evaluation, Process Evaluation, 
and Product Evaluation) as a strategy for evaluating the components of 
Cruickshank's schema. The CIPP Evaluation Model is clarified by 
Stuff lebeam as follows: 

The CIPP Model defines evaluation as the process of 
delineating, obtaining, and providing useful information 
for judging decision alternatives . This definition contains 
three important points: First, evaluation is a systematic, 
continuing process; second, the evaluation process includes 
three basic steps: the delineating of questions to be 
answered and information to be obtained, the obtaining of 
relevant information, and the providing of information to 
decision makers for their use to make decisions and thereby 
to improve ongoing programs; and, third, evaluation serves 
decision making. 

Since evaluation should serve decision making, the 
decisions to be served must be known. Four kinds of deci- 
sions are specified by the CIPP Model. Planning decisions 
determine objectives. Structuring decisions project pro- 
cedural designs for achieving objectives. Decisions in 
executing chosen designs are implementing decisions, and 
recycling decisions determine whether to continue, termi- 
nate, or modify a project. 

These decision types are served by four types of evalua- 
tion. Context evaluation provides information about needs, 
problem s, and opportunities in order to identify objectives. 
Input evaluation provides information about the strengths 
and weaknesses of alternative strategies for achieving 
given objectives. Process evaluation provides information 
about the strengths and weaknesses of a strategy during 
implementation so that either the strategy or its imple- 
mentation might be strengthened. Product evaluation pro- 
vides information for determining whether objectives are 
being achieved and whether the procedure employed to achieve 
them should be continued, modified, or terminated. Basically, 
the CIPP Model answers four questions: What objectives 
should be accomplished? \^hat procedures should be followed? 
Are the procedures working properly? And, are the objectives 
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being achieved? (More detailed descriptions of the CIPP 
Model are referenced at the end of this article) 

Each component (need, design, development, implementation and evalua- 
tion) can be evaluated Individually in order to see if the objectives 
o( Ihui component are being reached, ]f the* component objective Is 
not being reached , then the objective can be analyzed and redirected 
in terms of the problems inherent in the component. Thus each insti- 
tution will have its own individual program evaluated in terms of its 
need, its design, its development, its implementation and its evalua- 
tion. 

"^^Daniel L. Stuff lebeam, ''The Relevance of thw CIPP Evaluation 
Model for Educational Accountability," Journal of Research and Develop- 
ment in Education , Volume 5 (Fall, 1971), pp. 19-25. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



GOAL 1 

To Design, Dcvolop, implement, and Evaluate Competeney 
Based Teacher Education Programs at Consortium School 8, 



Goal T was designed utilizing Crulckshank's schema which has been 
modified as follows: 



Development 




Faculty 
Devel opment 



Faculty 
Development 



ImplemenLation 

. — ^ 



Faculty 
Development 







Evaluation j 



Faculty 
Development 



Preliminary analysis seemed to indicate that* under each stage ques- 
tions could be r()rmijJated that would permit each institution to lay the 
groundwork for further program development. Under the NEED Stage, the 
following questions were designed for a developing Competency Based 
Teacher Education Program: 

1. What do "we" (the institution) mean by competency based 
teacher education? 

2. What is the advantage of a Competency Based Teacher 
Education Program? 

3. Will we utilize only the essential elements as listed 
by AACTE or will we consider adding related elements 
which we feel are important? 

4. Who should be involved in the development of competency 
based teacher education? At what level? When? How? 
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5. Wluit form of r.hangc Is most likely to bring about 
optimum results? 

6. How can training needs be identified? 

7. How can these training needs be assigned priority? 

Under the DESIGN stage, the following questions can be asked: 

\. What approach for developing CBTE will be used at 

your institution? (Selection, development, adaption, 
combination of programs, competencies and/or modules.) 
Appendix B. 

2. What are the time objectives? 

The following questions could be asked at the DEVELOPMENT stage: 

1. What program format will be used? 

— convert present courses 

--utilize available listings of competencies 
— analyze teaching act and develop list of com- 
petencies from this 
— develop totally new program based on research 
and authoritative sources. 

2. Who decides on the program format? 

3. Who develops the format? 

4. Who decides who develops the format? 

5. How is the format developed? 

6. What arc the support systems that are available or 
may be needed as the program is developed? 

At the IMPLEMENTATION stage, the following questions can be asked: 

1. What is the faculty readiness to implement CBTE? 

2. Who has defined goals and responsibilities under CBTE? 

3. What are the goals and responsibilities? 

4. What are the facilities to be used? 

5. What is the operational level of the support systems? 
The following questions are asked under EVALUATION: 

1. What approvals are needed for CBTE? 

2. Who gives approval for CBTE? 

3. When is approval given? At what levels is approval 
given (the departmental level, the college level, the 
university level, the regional level, the state level) 

4. How has each component of CBTE been "de-bugged"? 

As the research team has worked with the Consortium schools, most 
the schools have indicated that there was a real need for continuing 
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faculty dcveloproent conferences, particularly with regard to an overview 
of compotoncy bnsi'd teacher education, the development and writing of 
competencies, and the development of modules leading to the attainment 
of the competencies. While many of the schools have been working for 
several years in the development of competency based teacher education, 
the attempts have been with a small core of faculty, particularly in 
elementary or in secondary education. As a result, the competency based 
program has involved a relatively few faculty members and teachers and 
the schools are anxious to increase the number of faculty that are par- 
ticipating In the development and implementation of CBTE programs. One 
of the first requests that the research team has received from schools 
lias been to come to the various campuses and to conduct faculty develop- 
ment conferences. In this manner, the faculties become apprised of what 
is involved In CBTE and develop, cooperatively with the consultants, the 
strategies for change in the program. 

Thirty faculty development conferences were held by team members 
at Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, Jarvls Christian 
College, l*embroke State University, South Carolina State College, the 
University of South Alabama, Tennessee State University, Xavier Univer- 
sity, and Shaw University. 

During the initial phase of a faculty development conference ap- 
proximately one hour was spent providing the faculty with a slide and 
tape presentation that was compiled by the original model builders and 
to which they subscribed as a group, relative to their definition of 
competency based teacher education (Competency Rased Teacher Education: 
An Overview — Center for the Study of Teaching, Syracuse University). 
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Following thlrt prt^nrntAt ion, the faculty thpn engaged In a dinrunflfon 
of ttioao rtspoctw which thoy fctt wrre mnst appropriate for iwmedlatr 
priority I and then thoae activitiea which they felt should have lenmer 
priority. With aome achoola, a modified Q^Sort technique waq tjtili^.ed 
to aaaign relative priorltiea to implied, related and denirable eleii»ent« 
of a competency baaed teacher education program (Appendix C) . 

Becauae of the faculty concern for the deriving of competencleft, 
the reacarch tram Included a program in the construction of cr««petenriea 
Two aapi'cta wrre dincuaaed. First , the literature that wan published by 
The American Aaaociation of Colleges for Teacher Education was discussed 

The easrntial elements are described as follows: 

1. Competencies (knowledge, skills, behaviors) to be drmon- 
atrated by the student are derived from espllcit concep- 
tions of teacher roles, stated as to make possible 
assessment of a student *s behavior In relation to spe* 
cific cctmpetencies, and made publU in advance. 

2. Crltert.1 to be employed in assessing competencies afr 
based upon, and in harmony with, specified cosset enc ies; 
explicit in stating expected levels of mastery under 
specified conditions; and made public in advance. 

3. Assessment of the student *s cctih etency use«i his per- 
formance as the prii&ary source of evidence; lakes into 
account evidence of the student's knowledge relevant 

to planning for, analy^^ing, Interptet Ing, or evaluating 
situations or behaviors; and strives for objectivity. 

4. Hie i*ttidcnt*s rate of pf*^gress throtigh tha prc^gfom Is 
detcriiilneJ by demonstrated cctmpeteniy tat Her than by 
time Of course completion. 

5. Ilie instructional program is intended to facilitate 

the development and evaluation of the aiudentS achieve* 
ment of competencies sped I fed. 

The research team stresses that c<tmpetencles should be stated in 

terms oi performances which the tc^^cher will 4cam*»nftt rate in epithet a 

simulated or actual dassr^t^m setting dnd that the comp«»t«»ncy wiU be 



assessed in terms of the stated product. For example, for a preso.rvico 
teacher wlio Is demonstrating a performance as a teacher aide, the prod- 
uct may be the operation of a machine. In a later stage of the program, 
when the preservice teacher may be functioning as a tutor or assistant 
teacher, the product would be the learning of the pupils brought about 
by the teacher's use of the machine. The reason the team stresses the 
product of the teaching act In the delineation of competencies is that 
many of the competency based programs, particularly those which begin 
to modularize courses, end up with knowledge criteria exclusively, which 
could conceivably lead to a teacher education program that is simply 
programmed learning. 

Secondly, the team stresses the ABC D's of competency writing. 
That is, the competencies should include the audience, the behavior, 
the conditions surrounding that behavior, and the degree that Ls speci- 
fied, all of which is made public and explicit to the student. 

Another aspect that the research team stresses is that the compe- 
tency has implicit in it the role of the teacher. The team utilizes 
the work of the TTT Project Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama, as an 
example in which the four major roles of the teacher in individualized 
learning programs are delineated. These roles are as facilitator of 
learning, interactor, diagnostician, and innovator. Utilization of 
these roles in the specification of competencies insures that the pro- 
gram does not become "locked into" the conventional classroom setting 
and that the teacher is not a purveyor of knowledge. 

Once the faculty has been briefed on the above items In competency 
writing, they begin to write competencies and then, applying the above 
criteria, to analyze these competencies in terms of objectivity, 
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specificity, explicitness. As they proceed through this process, they 
begin to Improve Iheir writing of competencies. The team is very careful 
to assume the role of consultant and to gradually assume as non-directive 
a role as possible as the faculty learns to assess their competencies. 
Another method of honing up competencies is to give the competency to 
college students and to let them analyze the competency in terras of the 
criteria. Several institutions have found this method to be quite 
valuable. 

As the faculties proceed with their plans for the development of 
competencies, the research team suggests that there are several ways 
in which competencies can be derived. This list is not intended to be 
exhaustive : 

1. One procedure would involve conversion of present, 
traditional or conventional courses to competencies. 

2. The institution could utilize available lists of 
prepared competencies and then develop their program 
using these competencies as a guide. 

3. Another approach would involve defining pupil learning 
and then defining needed competencies in terms of teacher 
skills needed to facilitate pupil learning in public 
schools. 

4. The faculty could analyze teaching behaviors and 
develop the needed competencies from the analyzation 
of these behaviors. 

5. A faculty could construct a totally new program based 
on research and authoritative sources. 

Nearly all of the Consortium schools which have been visited have 
utilized the first alternative initially and followed with a combina- 
tion of several other alternatives. Nearly all of the schools have 
requested that they would like to have lists of developed competencies 
as references as they proceed with the development of their programs. 
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Most of the schools utilize the guidelines developed by the Asso- 
ciation of Teacher Educators Tor tlic developmt»nt oF clinicaJ oxperiences. 
This pubJ ication stiggcsts that the clinical experiences follow a sequen- 
tial assumption of responsibility by the teacher education student. They 
do suggest that there be a program for "assisting teacher" and "associate 
teacher." Since some of the schools already have programs of early 
experiences with children and wish to keep this within the program as 
the bi*ginning clinicaJ experiences, they plan to utilize the following 
pattern of assumption of responsibilities in a desire to begin to learn 
to teach on a "one to one" basis and then sequencing program components. 

Teacher Aide 
Tutor 
Assisting Teacher 
Associate Teacher 

Institutional Committees are appointed to begin to develop compo- 
nents using this design. Other committees are at work developing the 
competencies within the present 'ourse structure. At a later time, the 
competencies developed within the course structure are passed on to tlie 
committee working on the SP'qiK^^nt ial assumption of responsibility and 
then the competencies are streamed for the program- 
Once the plan for the development of competencies is completed the 
next step is to discuss the construction of modules in order to arrive 
at the competencies. Schools within the Consortium of Southern Colleges 
for Teacher Education have developed a format for the development of 
modules which is intended to be a guide to the schools and to facilitate 
possible transportability. Schools may choose to have more than th(»se 
basic elements in the modules. This modular format is as follows: 

1. Title, By this we mean that the module can be classified 
in some fashion to indicate what compoment to which it 
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belongs. For example, it may belong in language arts, 
human relations, etc. In some cases schools have 
developed methods of classifying modules according to 
computer technology. 

2. Behavioral Objective. The behavioral objective which 
is written for the module must contain the A's, B*s, 
C's and D's that are inherent in behavior, the condi- 
tions surrounding the behavior, and finally, the degree 
of behavior, all of whi^h are explicit and public. 

3. Rationale. The purpose of the rationale is to explain 
the module in terms of the act of teaching and the 
lfc»arning of pupils. 

4. Pre-assessment. There is a pre-assessment associated 
with every module that should be diagnostic in nature. 
This provides information as to the students' profi- 
ciency in this area and for the possible need for branch- 
ing. The pre-assessment is not confined to strictly 
paper and pencil performances of the student. 

5. Learning Alternatives. The term "alternatives" is uti- 
lized instead of the term "experience" because the stu- 
dent always has a choice of activities which are better 
suited for a variety of learning styles. The alternatives 
usually include: (1) a learning package designed by the 
professor; (2) commercial materials designed to attain 

the behavioral objective; (3) the student ^s own free choice 
of materials. The student is not forced to utilize the 
program that has been provided. 

6. Post-assessment. The post-assessment instrument checks 
the student on his behavior after he has passed through 
the module. Students that have reached the criterion 
level pass on to the next sequence in the modular stream. 
Students who fail the post-assessment must be recycled 
through other learning alternatives. 

7. Resources. Each module must contain a listing of the 
resources required in the module to enable the student 
to selnct the most appropriate resource for his need. 
This listing assists administration in planning for the 
implementation of the program. The resource section can 
also give administration some idea relative to the sup- 
port services that the modular system will require. 

Once the procedure for the development and implementation of both 

competencies and modules is completed, there are questions that must 

be answered such as : 
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I. 



will the program iitlll^o portal schools ho that faculty 
can rhrck the competenc leH of college Btudcnts in the 



i?. Do they have undur dcHign ,ind drvrlopmont pfanM for a 

Iraniiiii', iriilrr? By ;i learning crutrr Im meant a ccMilcr 
In whh h there in hardware, np.iee lor the utorage and 
rap;ihin)y for the rre;ii hni nf nofiware, a preview room, 
rtludy rarrelM, video teaching HtiidloH, rurrlciilum labora- 
nirloM* human relatlonH I aboratorieM , and a currieiilnm 
rewtniree renter. Management MyBtemw will have to be de- 
ft Igned In order to make the tenter operational. 

1. Wh.it will be the function of the college professor in 
«nch a program (differentiated profeaaor roles, clinical 
profi'sntir , el c . ) 7 

4. What type of system will be used In advising students 
relative to a competency based teacher education program? 

5. Will there be established a system of tutorials? 

(i. What types of system will be utili;:ed in order to track 
Mtndents ar; tht'y proceed through the program? Will it 
be a ( Dmput er l/ed system or a manual operation? 

llnce the qucMl ions above had been answ(*red, then, according to the 
wishcN .ind plans n\ the faculty, various committees were designated in 
order to begin to work at whatever level the school was in terms of need, 
design, development or Implementation. Usually at least four committees 
w<'re designed to m^inagc the program. A typical delineation of the com- 
mittees with their responsibilities is presented below: 



K To recommend, through proper channels, the structure 
and I'urrlculum revision necessary for implementation 
of CBTE. 

2. To serve as a clearinghouse for information on compe- 
tencies and plans for CBTE. 

3« To develop new committees as needed to facilitate CBTE. 



COMPETENCY BASED TEACHER EDUCATION COMMITTEE 



Re sponsi bi lit ies 




4. To establish an inservice education program for college 
faculty. 

5. To develop plans for administration of CBTE. 

6. To receive and accept competencies from the Inter- 
departmental Levels Committee. 

7. To evaluate competencies for proper design. 

8. To establish exit requirements and research procedures 
to validate competencies. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL LEVELS COMMITTEE 
Responsibilities 

1. To write job descriptions and responsibilities at each 
level (aide , tutor, assistant teacher, associate 
teacher) . 

2. To define and classify competencies by levels. 

3. To request that department chairmen have faculty mem- 
bers write modules as needed. 

4. To recommend competencies to Competency Based Teacher 
Education Committee. 

5. To establish a coalition of public school personnel to 
assist in the development of competencies. 

6. To set up «i records system to monitor competencies 
(might be computerized). 

LEARNING CENTER COMMITTEE 
Responsibilities 

1. To acquaint faculty with all learning resources that 
will be available to students in CBTE. 

2. To plan for use of the center — personnel, maintenance, 
operational procedures . 

3. To plan the development of the center in harmony with 
CBTE needs. 

4. To locate learning resources and order materials needed 
to update the center. 
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CLINICAL KXPERIENCR COMMITTEE 



1. To idcntLCy centers amenable to CBTE and seek their 
cooperar Ion. 

2. To establish inservlce education for cooperating schools 
in the programs. To define and develop individualized 
Instruction in cooperating schools. 

3. To plan delivery capability for CBTE — to avoid **over- 
loading" in field sites. 

4. To plan Cor Portal School personnel needs and guide 
assessment of personnel for suitability for CBTE. 

5. To establish cooperative procedures for the assessment 
of competencies of teacher education students. 

Communication between the committees was established by having the 
chairman of each committee serve on the Competency Based Teacher Education 
Committee. The committees were designed in such a manner as to have the 
Competency Based Teacher Education Committee hold the major responsi- 
bllily for the Lolal designing, developing, and implementing of the pro- 
gram. The dia^ifam he I ow indicates the relationships of the committees. 



Co mmitte e Relationships for the Design, Development , 
and Implementation of Competency Based Teacher Education 



• Interdepartmental 
Levels 
Committee 




Competency 
Based Teacher 
Education 
Committee 




Learning 
Center 
Committee 




Clinical 
Experience 
Committee 



Once the committees were established and in operation, then the 
committees began to develop a tentative schedule for the design, develop- 



ment, and implementation. A typical schedule Is provided on the next 
page. 

Tills syfUiMi) |)r()vi(l(»s a frnmowork Tor dlHcrepancy analysis for I ho 
research team as they begin to apply the CIPP Model in working with 
project directors. 

The research team made at least two visits to each institution during 
the year. The initial visit was to make preparation for the research 
project as has been described. Each school received a final visit in which 
the progress of the year was evaluated. During the interim period between 
the initial and final visits, the research team placed themselves at the 
disposal of the individual directors at each Institution, providing 
assistance to the institution when the invitation was extended. Every 
invitation by each institution was responded to by the research team. 

PRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS OF DATA 
The research team provided individual schools with 121 visits. This 
amounted to 321 faculty days (number of research team on the visit times 
the number of days). The research team traveled a total of 75,000 miles 
while visiting the schools and engaging in technical assistance activities 
and dissemination activities for the Consortium. Primary efforts of the 
research team were directed toward faculty development programs, conduct- 
ing large and small groups in defining and understanding competency based 
teacher education. Much work was also done in conjunction with individ- 
ual faculty members who had developed competencies and who had written 
modules and wanted assistance in evaluating and improving their compe- 
tencies and modules. (See Appendix E.) 

The reports on the schools within the Consortium are provided on 
the following pages. 
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PEMBROKE STATE UNIVERSITY 
Pembroke, North Carolina 

IVoJeet Director - Dr. Jaaio BrltL Silver 

l)o s r^r j p t jj:}J^Jlf^J n^ti^t jit i oji^ 
Pembroko SlnLo University Is located on forty-soven acres in 
Robeson County in southeastern North Carolina. The institution has 
approximately 2,000 students and 117 faculty members. Approximately 
50% of all graduates of the institution receive certification for teach 
ing. Tiie institution prepared about 250 teachers in 1972. The insti- 
tution is state supported and under the jurisdiction of the North 
Carolina University System. The school has an interesting history in 
that it had the name "Indian Normal School of Robeson County" until 
1940 at whicrh time the name was changed to Pembroke State College for 
Indians." Until I9A5 only Robeson County Indians were eligible for 
admission. In 1954 the school was opened to qualified applicants 
without regard to race, religion, or national origin. The student popu 
lation in 1972 v^as approximately one-third white, one-third black, and 
one-third Indian. The name of the school was changed to Pembroke 
State University in 1969 and the school was granted regional university 
status. 

Description of Project^ 

Pembroke adopted the following objectives for J 972-1973: 

1. To design, develop. Implement and evaluate competencies 
and modules in professional education for student 
teachers in the fall and spring semesters. 
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2. To begin field testing a pilot program in CBTE in 
the fall of 1972 with student teachers, 

3. To develop a management system for CBTK for testing 
in the fall of 1972. 

4. To engage in a faculty development program in the 
liberal arts section of the university In CBTE. 

5. To design a system for delineation of competencies, 
a system of sequential assumption of responsibility 
for teacher education majors, and to begin develop- 
ment of modules in the liberal arts sections of the 
university in general education, specialization, and 
general secondary education, 

6. To design a total system for the eventual implementa- 
tion of CBTE at the university and to design the neces- 
sary support systems, 

7. To plan for a total conversion to CBTE by 1978, 

The design of the Pembroke State University Project included exten 
sive faculty development programs in CBTE in the Department of Teacher 
Education. Once the faculty in this division was familiar with CBTE 
and had learned to design competencies and modules, then the university 
was to engage in an extensive faculty development program in the approx 
mately twenty departments comprising the rest of the university. The 
design of the total program is presented below: 

Experience Levels 
For 

The Teacher Education Program 
at 

Pembroke State University 
Pembroke, North Carolina 

Career or Continuing Teacher 

(Tenured — after three years of successful teaching ex- 
perience and upon action of public school officials) 

t 

Probationary Teacher 

(for first three years — regular teaching duties, employed in a 
public school with regular salary for a beginning teacher) 
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r 

Inte rn 

(PubLlr School Classroom — recommended for certification 
by the University upon completion of succensful. student 

teaching experience) 

t 

T utor 

(Public School Classroom — one-to-a maximum of three 
pupils in a controlled Instructional setting) 

t 

Tea cher Aide 

(Public School Classroom — non-instructional, duties only) 

t 

Pre-Service Teacher Education Applicant 

The program design wouJd affect both elementary and secondary 
education. Students would proceed with a sequential assumption of 
leaching responsibility until they completed the entire program. 

Procedures Developcul 

The University made extensive use of the research team in faculty 
development conferences In general CBTE and In working with small groups 
and individuals in identifying competencies and writing and evaluating 
modules leading to the attainment of competency. The research team made 
nine visits to the university and provided forty-five days of consultant 
time to the university. 

Pembroke became a member of the Southern Consortium in the summer 
of 1972 and, at an initial faculty conference, made plans for the devel- 
opment of CBTE at Pembroke, The steps designed were to begin with cur- 
riculum study, develop and/or identify competencies, and to write 
modules. The plan adopted was to begin with the student teaching block 
and develop competencies for this block. The faculty decided to modify 
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beginning courflCM for elementary and secondary majors and to develop 
c'ompel iMU'leH «it the tiMrher aide and ml or Ii'VoIm, fn way (M»mp(*- 

leni*io({ would be^iu to emi*rge at all l(*vetti, working bolli up and d(two 
the Bchcma provided above. 

The faculty set a date of August 23rd to modify three courseH in 
the student teaching block (Methods, Foundations, and Student Teaching) 
to have modularised by September 30th, The compctonclcs wore to bo 
modularized and tested by student teachers In the fall semester. During 
the second semester, competencies were to be written at the teacher 
aide and tutor levels. A management system was to be inplencnted for 
the program for the fall of 1972. Faculty development work In depart- 
ments other than teacher education was to begin in the fall of 1972 and 
to continue in the' spring of 1973. Competencies and modules were lo be 
developed in these departments in general education and in the areas of 
special izaL ion . 

To oversee the development of competencies, the development of 
support systems in a learning center, and to coordinate the development 
of the clinical experiences needed throughout the university, five com- 
mittees were established. They were named the Competencies Committee, 
the Resources Center Committee, the Portal Schools Comraittee, the Inter- 
department Levels Committee and the Exit Criteria Committee. Functions 
and duties of these committees were established in relation to the 
development of CBTE. 

Discrepancy Analysis 
Pembroke had completed approximately 100 modules by September 30, 
1972, and tested these with students in the fall semester. A manual 
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management system was devised by tht* Pall semester and the students were 
tcai*ked through Lho modules on charts kept in tlie off fee of the Chairman 
of tiie DeparlmtMit of I'Ulncation. The f»'iculty deveiopmenl program w.'is 
Initiated In the other departments of the university and these faculty 
members begem to write competencies and moduJes in their departments. 
The faculty also engaged in seminars relative to evaluating and improving 
their competencies and modules* A committee structure was designated to 
oversee the development and implementation of CBTE at the university and 
the duties of the committees were formulated. Committees have also been 
designated to formulate competencies and modules for the teacher aide 
and tutor levels in the overall program. As of May, 1973, task analyses 
of the aide and tutor levels have produced twenty-two competencies and 
modules are under development in tliose areas. Fn May, 1973 approximately 
150 modules had been developed throughout the total university. 

Exp editing Fac to rs/Problems Encountered 
Several factors were prevalent to assist the university in its 
development of CBTE. The administrative support for the program was 
evident from the beginning. The Vice-President for Academic Affairs and 
Dean of the Faculty was present at the initial conference as well as 
other administrative officials. The Dean gave constant support for the 
program through conferences with the research team as they worked with 
the faculty. The Head of the Department of Education worked closely 
with the project director and the faculty in the Department of Education. 
In addition, the smallness of the university created ample opportunity 
for communication with the various segments of the faculty. The faculty 
is highly professional and was motivated in attempting to Improve their 
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educational program. The State of North Carolina, through the State 
Department of Public Instruction, has mandated the adoption of compe- 
tency based teacher education by 1978. 

Problems encountered by the university included insufficient funds 
to buy commerciaJ materials for the modules, lack of funds to establish 
necessary services in the learning center, lack of funds for buying the 
media (software nut] hardware) necessary for the Implementation of the 
program. Inasmuch as the school systems in which clinical experiences 
were held tend to be traditional, the competencies that the university 
students acquired tended to be conventional competencies. The develop- 
ment of portal schools should assist in alleviating this problem. An 
additional problem rests with the fact that the university structure, 
particularly in the social sciences department is conventional, i.e. 
the departments of geography, political science, history, sociology, 
etc., and that these departments must develop competencies for social 
studies teachers which must be Interdisciplinary, This will necessitate 
the formulation of interdisciplinary committees which cut across depart- 
mental structure. 

Evaluation 

Pembroke State University met or exceeded every objective which 
was set for the grant period. The establishment of a continuing group 
of committees to continue the progress toward CBTE would seem to indicate 
that the progress achieved by the university will continue. The uni- 
versity has been asked to participate in several conferences in North 
Carolina to present their program and to assist other schools in the 
state as they attempt to meet the state mandate for adoption of CBTE by 
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1978. The university would receive tremendous assistance if funds were 
found which would allow thera to make purchases necessary to their pro- 
gram. The university wrote a federal project to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, which, if funded, could assist the program tremendously. In 
addition, the university has been active in research this year in the 
doveIopmc»nt of CBTr,. Two research projects are underway to tt»st the 
validity of CBTK. One, a dissertation in elementary physical education, 
is providing tremendous assistance to the faculty. Another research 
project is related to social, studies which provided the university with 
some very small assistance in their program. The university has re- 
quested that they be permitted to field test materials in conjunction 
with the Educational Testing Service as ETS develops a Competency Based 
National Teachers Examination. 

Projections 

Pembroki* Stnto University has made tremendous strides in the devel- 
opment of CBTH during this grant period. It is believed that this prog- 
gress wilJ rontinut' so that the university can raeet thp mandate of the 
state department and have CBTE in operation by 1978. The faculty will 
continue to develop competencies and modules at all levels* These 
modules will be evaluated and rewritten. Management Systems will con- 
tinue to be improved and support systems designed. The university will 
continue to search for funds which can give assistance to the develop- 
ment and implementation of the program. 
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Smith Carnlltia Slate College \m a niAic suppntted Inntltutlmi with 
dti rtifollftent of uppronlMtely )«/iOO students enrolled In imdergr/idupite 
(%nd |$r;idu/ite level %inrk. The cf%mp%tn im located on 12^ ACtem of l^ind In 
OranKehurg« Smith Curollna^ forty ttlleii esfit of the ntate rApitdl nt 
Cclimbid* Ittere ;ire approxlttately 15 f/%cully tveiiberii In the School of 
Rdurat ion. 



Oewcrljit Ion of the Trojer t 
In the 4»f 1977^ the project director, f Acuity And rene^rrh 

tcda flinfther h;id Mi^nfHted the following ohjerltvcw to he »ir r oinpUi^hed 
during the 1972-1971 ACddealc ye^r: 

1. Ilie development of a m^^alfir progr^n in e«ich of the 
fol lowing Are^n ; (a) £diicAt lon^il Psychology 

(b) HuMn RelAllonfi« (c) Ite4dlng« both In the re- 
medial program 4nd In the tearher education cournen 
dealing with the teacher of reading. 

2, Field IrMlIng of the component **Yoy and the Taak of 
Teaching** with a pilot group of 2% uludenta. 

1. Itie planning and development of the content to be In- 
cluded in an elei^entdry block which would Cimbine 
aeveral of the exiiitlng methoda and m^teriala couraea, 

4, To make recommendiii ion»i to the College Corrlcultim 
C^noiltt^e regarding ch<4nge*i In ih<^ tP^thPt edw<ati<m 
ptf^ir^m in lerma of fowr^e of feringn, ojferlng 
dlternacive^ to laiit aemeatt^r afwdenc t^4iher«i« 
adding fh& elementary block and thereby deleting tho 
ifteihoda and materi;ilfei logriiei^. 
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It.ilivi' pirnHiMM 1 lit CIVH <m(l (Ik* iti'ViMoplU); Smil h 

To hef(ln planning for the* 1971*19/^ progrnm In tfrm« 
III drvcldplni; ilitiicnl expo rimers HltcB, projecting 
testing fur certain modules which were in the dcvclop*- 
ment sitige. 

Thi'te held been 1^ Auduler) developed in the nren of Special Edura- 
Hon during 1971*1972 ;ind thenc were to be teHted during the first 
«emesl«*r of 1972. The fiiculty find staff in reading were devcJoping 
pinns (o fmplemenl n thrcc-pronged Approach progrnm in the area of 
remedl.il re-nJing for ihe spring Mi*me«ter, One Heel ion was to be con- 
veni liMi.il ly \^rt^ff^r ntmvii ^ the Hwouii sertion waM l*i be cxpoHcd (o a vtm^ 
P'^lenry ImHiui approach and the third group wan to utill;!c a romblnatlon 
of approaches. IMans for datu collection were to be built into this 
program with result n made aval table to the Consortium. 

A pilot group of 2b students, enrolled In the introductory cducn-* 
lion course (freshtm^n), was to be programtned into a section that would 
be roinpeieu(*y based while the ncrotid group of 25 students was to be a 
conventional approach section. Cotoparatlvc study data was to be kept 
(or analysis on both groups. 

Clinl<Ml extH*rIences were being developed in relation to specific 
area experienroM ratlu'r than utilizing a differentiated staff npprr>nrh. 

Hardware and software resources were scattered In various locations 
around the campus and plan approval was anticipated from the administra- 
tion to develop a centralized facility for this part of the CBTIC pro- 
gram. 
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Program tU»vi»lopniiMU work by tho faculty was being done by faculty 
nlcmh^•^^4 worklug lndo|HMulcul I y . A re<|ueHt was inuilc Tor a Faculty Devel- 
opment Conference to be conducted by the research team. 

At aiJ levels of administration, there was verbal support for the 
project director and the new program. 

Procedures Followed 

After the initial visit, two members of the research team conducted 
a two day Faculty Development Conference. The first day was spent In 
Individual conferences with each component coordinator. At this time, 
.specific goals for that particular area were delineated and the coordi- 
nator of the component began developing a PERT chart for that area. The 
second day was totally devoted to a general faculty-led discussion of 
the South Carolina State Model. This type of activity provided many of 
the faculty members with the opportunity of a "give and take'* role. 
Many of the topics raised and discussed were to be Ir^uded In the next 
faculty meeting, as the faculty felt the need to have more discussion of 
these topics. There were approximately twenty-five faculty and adminis- 
trative personnel at this conference. 

During all subsequent visits, the same type of format for meetings 
was utilized with attendance ranging from twelve to thirty faculty and 
administrative personnel. No new committees were established in relation 
to program development; rather the structure of the former committee 
organizations was kept. The final program activity for the year was a 
one-day retreat held at Camp Daniels, approxlmateJy twenty miles from 
the campus. This retreat, funded by the School of Education, Involved 
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cross-campus faculty members from South Carolina State, local public 
school administrntors (superintendents and principals), cooperating 
tearh(»rs, r<»f»ular rlassroom teachers and the South Carol ina Kducatl^n 
facMjlly. The retreat focused on an overview of CBTE and three of i\w 
(Components that have been developed — two of which are presently being 
field tested. 

A total of four visits were made by research team members for a 
total of fifteen days devoted to the development of the CBTE program at 
South Carolina State College. 

Discrepancy Analysis 
There are only two areas relating to the program goals that have 
not yet been accompl ished by the project staff. The curriculum could 
not be presented to the College Committee and will be presented at the 
first tail meeting of the Curriculum Committee of the 1973-197A school 
year. The second area that was completed was in Educational Psychology 
where a committee had been assigned to moduJarize the component. The 
coordinator of this area states that the demands of other activities 
and the limited time has forced his committee to be behind in the devel- 
opment of this component. It has been projected that it will be com- 
pleted during the summer of 1973. 

Expediting Factors/Problems Encountered 
Two of the inajor expediting factors that have helped develop the 
South Carolina State program have been identified. First, the unity, 
cohesiveness and willingness to work that has developed as most of the 
faculty has actively begun to operatlonalize the CBTE program. Most of 
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the component coordinators have provided leadership and delegated 
responsibility from the project director, leading to a broader base 
of faculty-staff involvement. Secondly, the administrative support for 
the program is very evident, both in concrete and psychological terms. 
The commitment to the development of a new Learning Center, to become 
a reality the summer of 1973 is one such concrete example. The finan- 
cing of the one day retreat (with substitute teacher pay allowance 
given to participating classroom and cooperating teachers, as well as 
providing faculty released time) is another tangible example of such 
administrative support. The presence of administrative personnel at 
program development meetings gives the faculty a boost as well as pro- 
viding the administration with basic CBTE information needed as well as 
developing an awareness of areas which may eventually need policy or 
regulation changes. 

There are several problems that have been encountered. The most 
serious problem relates to the lack of support personnel for the faculty 
Many of the faculty have had to assume typing and other clerical duties 
in order to have modules, materials, etc. ready for student use. As 
more and more of the program becomes competency-based, this basic prob- 
lem, according to interviews conducted with director-faculty, will 
seriously hinder the program development. The faculty and staff have al 
ready begun working on several of the other identified problems. The 
need for a program review committee who will look at the component con- 
tent (review, sequencing, duplication, omission, updating, etc.), clini- 
cal experiences needed for various components (where, for how long, 
credit, vs no credit, etc.) and the utilization of faculty (teaming. 
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block assignments, etc.) are becoming agenda topics for faculty meet- 
ings during tlie summer. The second area of concern is the fact that 
the project director reports the faculty has not totally shifted psy- 
chologically from a traditional program frame of reference to a compe- 
tency based frame of reference. Courses, examinations, paper and pencil 
assignments, term papers are still being discussed and in some places 
very much in evidence. There must be a conscious effort by all faculty 
to change and reorient their thinking in these areas. Finally, now that 
some parts of the program have become operationalized , the faculty and 
staff need to review and possibly reidentify the program competencies. 



Evaluation 

The South Carolina State College CBTE program can be placed into 
the modified Cruickshank schema: 



f i 

[ Need f- 



! Design 



Develop 



Implement 



> / Evaluate 



The program as it is presently in operation would fall between the 
DEVELOPMENT and IMPLEMENTATION stages. With some exceptions, there Is 
complete faculty involvement in planning, development and implementa- 
tion of the program. During the past year there have been developed, 
or are in the final stages of development, approximately seventy-five 
modules in various component areas. Several clinical experiences have 
been developed for students. There is an active program underway to 
involve non-School of Education faculty in the program so that those 
support areas used by elementary education majors will consider and con- 
vert to a competency based approach in the near future. At all adminis- 
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r.ratlvo levols (Dean, Academic Vioe-Prcslclent and President) there is 
evidence of program support. 

P£o j ections 

Both the project director and the faculty look forward to com- 
pleting the pilot field testing of the first introductory education 
eomponenl, used with the freshman class. Data that has been gathered 
I n>m that pilot x»roup, pLus student and faculty reactions and sugges- 
tions will bo evaluated over the summer- During the summer work wiil 
be completed on the modules that have been partially developed and it 
is hoped that the Educational Psychology component will be finished and 
ready for field testing in the fall. All freshmen in the fall semester 
will begin under a CBTE approach and a modularised program for the 
sophomores will be ready. 

With the renovation of the building and the creation of the new 
Learning Center this summer, plans for development of software, micro- 
teaching, media utilization and materials development are underway. 
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FI^ORTDA A & M UNJVKRSITY 
Tal I ahassee, Florida 

Project Director - Dr. Llllie Davis 

Desc ription of Institut ion 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanica] University is located in 
Tal Lahassoe, ccipital of the state of Florida. There are over 4,500 
students enrolled in six colleges and schools housed in more than 70 
buildings. The School of Education has three instructional departments 
(Klementary and Early Childhood Education; Secondary Education; and 
Health and Physical Education), three laboratory schools, four service 
areas and a graduate division. The Competency Based Teacher Education 
Program is located in the Department of Elementary and Early Childhood 
Education. 

De s^cr ip t ijon^ of ProJ ect 
At the beginning of the 1972-73 academic year, the project director 
and faculty had identified the following specific objectives to be accom- 
plished during the year: 

1. To complete the modular development in the following 
component areas — human relations, introduction to educa- 
tion, elementary mathematics, social studies • 

2. To identify the pilot group of students to begin work 
under the competency based program. 

3. To begin the implementation phase of the program with 
the selected pilot group of students. 

4. To develop a management system for tracking progress of 
students in the CBTE program. 

5. To implement the Simulation Laboratory as part of the 
teacher education program. 
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6, To continue additional modular development of the progr/im 
for use during the 1973-197^ year, 

1. To Implement clinical experiences In area public schools 
for teacher education students, 

8, Conduct a series of Inservice and seminar meetings for 
program faculty and staff. 

There had been approximately twelve modules developed during 1971- 
1972 and these were to be field tested during the fall semester. Ten 
students were identified as the pilot group of freshman students to 
begin implementing the CBTE program with the modularized program devel- 
oped by various faculty members during the summer of 1972, 

The Simulation Laboratory had been placed in a centrally located 
room and materials were being centralized and cataloged prior to being 
made available for student use. 

Procedures Followe d^ 
During the initial visit by the research team member, the project 
director identified the objectives for the year. As this conference 
was held during the summer break, no faculty members were available for 
conferences. However, all other research team visits included conferences 
with the faculty and with the pilot group of students. The Simulation 
Laboratory materials are centrally housed and selected sections are being 
utilized by seven different program areas. Also being stored in the . 
Simulation Laboratory room are all of the CBTE program materials and 
resources (books, filmstrips, transparencies, etc). Modules with all 
of the necessary support materials/software are on file in this single 
l^-^ation making it extremely functional for students and faculty. This 
room is also set up for simulated peer teaching sessions; having both 
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round and rectangular tables , arm chair desks and conference chairs 
available for use. 

The faculty member handling a specific component area is In charge 
of any related clinical experiences and/or field competency check-^out 
procedures for the pilot group of students. 

Faculty members have worked to develop area curriculum materials 
centers to provide students with concrete materials for use in conjunc- 
tion with field experiences. 

The project director schedules periodic faculty meetings and 
seminars to keep the faculty informed on all areas of the program and 
its development. As this meeting is held the first thing in the morning 
(at eight o'clock) when there are few, if any, classes In session, the 
total elementary faculty is involved. 

The director of the project has developed a manual management system 
to track the progress of the students. Each component has three date 
spaces showing next to each student's name. The first date space Is for 
when the student received the component, the second date is for the time 
the student anticipates completing the component. The third date is 
added as the component is satisfactorily completed and the student has 
checked out of the component. 

All program development work has been done under the present organi- 
zational structure of the department with no new committees being orga^^ 
nized. A total of seven research team days were spent with the FAMU program. 

Discrepancy Analysis 
All the project goals have been met during the 1972-1973 year. 
The pilot group of CBTE students have not been able to totally complete 
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the modulari/^ed program devcjopod for their use. After faculty and 
HludtMiL roviow of this problem, tho projucL director and fn(!ulty In- 
volv4?il In thiH JUM'tlon of the program will rework the expected numiier 
of modules to be eomploted to make it more reallfltic, 

ISxped 1 1 injg[./iH.'.L.orH/ProbJ^emrt_ Encount ered 
Tlie firsl taclor that tan be Identified as helping the FAMU-CMTK 
program develop is the facuUy*8 willingness to work together In devel- 
oping the program. This is evidenced by attendance at the 8 a.m. pro- 
gram meetings, the development of modules and the acceptance of the field 
asslgjiments to supervise clinical experiences and adjudicate students* 
competencies. Administrative support is evidenced by release of faculty 
to attend national meetings on CBTK and to serve on statewide teacher 
eduention committees and hejp in setting up internal channels for campus- 
wide commit tiHvs ti> develop service area programs that are competency- 
hascnl. Tlu* pnijeri director feels that tlu: DeanVs support of the pro- 
);ram is <mi( stand iiig. 

One ol thi» pri)biems encountered in development of the CBTK program 
is the replication of curriculum material locations. Several of the 
departments have independently developed small but excellent curriculum 
resource material libraries for use by only their students. This limits 
the total use of such materials and has made the program duplicate the 
cost of such materials for use by CBTE students. 

One other problem area, identified by the pilot group of Htudents, 
is the need for faculty members to keep posted office hours. M;iny n( 
the students reported setting up appointments with faculty members only 
to find the faculty member unavailable at the scheduled time. 
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Evaluation 



TUo Florld.i A & M UnWoralty CBTE pro^rnm would fwll t>i?twppn ihr 
DRVKLOrHENT and IMPLKMENTATtON Btngen of ttio Modified Cruick&hdnk srliema. 
Thin \h duo to (lu* (iwi tliAt there has been n pilot group of qtudenln 
hi*glnnlng to utlllfc the CBTE approach and the faculty in Invtnlved In 
completing the CBTE program for the total teacher education program. 
There 1h faculty involvement In program planning* developaenl, imple-' 
mentation and evaluation. Both the pilot group of atudenta and faculty 
will have evaluation input for program modification and development. 

The ro.iJority of faculty aaaignmenta regarding the project have 
been completnd .ind returned to the project director within the dc^ig-^ 
nated time allotted. 

The pilot group of CBTE atudentfi report a positive reaction to the 
project and have atated they enjoy working with public school pupil h. 



The project director, faculty and students anticipate the following 
activities to be carried on during the next academic year: 

1. Continued modular development of the upper level of the 
teacher training program. 

2. The beginning work in identifying and sequencing com- 
ponent arenH that run continuously throughout the pro- 
gram (Hnreaming of an area as the Human Relations 
Component) . 

3. The identification and selection of certain public schools 
to serve a« cllntcnl experience sites for CBTE students. 
Work will be done on this projection during the summer 
session of 1793 with LEA personnel. 

4. The development of the concept and role of a Clinical 
Professori tentatively to be placed in a specified 
clinical experience site HChool in the spring uf 1974. 
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Faculty seminars and inservice meetings will be 
scheduled during the fall (1973) to enable the faculty 
to become acquainted with and/or gain expertise in 
those general areas of background information as well 
as specific competencies needed to assumci the role of 
Glinicnl Professor 
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PRAIRIE VlVrW A & M COLLEGE 
Prairlo View, Texas 



Project Mroclnr - Mr. Bill E. Orman 

De scriptio n of T nsti tuti on 

PniLrie View A & M College is loccited in Waller County, forty-six 

miloK northwest of Houston, Texas. The college was established by the 

Texas Legislature in 1876 and is under the jurisdiction of the Texas 

A & M University System. The college is located on 1440 acres and has 

devoted considerable effort to building new buildings in the last few 

years. The college has seven major divisions as follows: 

The School of Agriculture 

The School of Arts and Sciences 

The School of Engineering 

The School of Home Economics 

Tlie School of Industrial Education and Technology 

The School of Nursing 

The (Jraduate School 

The college has approximately 4,000 students and approximately ?50 faculty 

membe rs . 

Description of Project 
Prairie View A & M College established the following objectives for 
the grant period at an initial conference held on July 27, 28, 1972: 

1. To engage in extensive faculty developmijnt conferences 
relating to competency based education. This faculty 
development program was to involve all faculty in every 
division of the college. 

2. To develop the "Prairie View Plan" for the development 
of competency based education. 

3. To begin to develop competencies and modules suitable 
for competency based education. 



1 Prairie View A & M College became Prairie View A & M University 
September 1, 1973. 
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4. To coordinate the efforts of the college in moving 
toward competency based education through the 
"Performance Based Teacher Center" which was estab- 
lished in 1971 as part of the Texas Teacher Center 
Project . 

5. To establish committees and to prepare a tentative 
plan for developing competency based teacher educa- 
tion. 

At a conference in 1972 3. j-he President of Prairie View A & M 
College challenged the faciuity^to develop a program in competency based 
education which would involve every division of the university. This 
total movement toward competency based education would also apply to 
the divisions preparing teachers. Therefore, the development of a pro- 
gram of competency based, teacher education would, of necessity, follow 
the total program of the college. 

Procedures Developed 

The plan accepted for the design and development of competency 
based education at the college involved the establishment of a core of 
faculty who would become thoroughly familiar with the basic concepts as 
well as the writing of competencies and modules. It was planned that 
this. core group would become resource persons for the entire college in 
developing tha program. 

A faculty development program Was planned with a conference and 
workshop at the beginning of the fall term. Further conferences were 
planned with the deans of the various schools and with faculty members 
as the need arose. Committees were designated to devise a plan for the 
development of the college. The department of teacher education devised 
a sequential schema within the total college framework for the prepara- 
tion of educational personnel. 
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The rnllpRc m^ido oxtonBlvo uao of the roBParch team Inasmuch an 
ihi* {am made* nlnr vIhIIm to t hi* Hilr and rotiBumod 54 conMiiUant d«'iyH« 
KK(i*H{«ivi* uHv Wrt.M ^iI mo m*idu of c)thc*r consul lanlM in competcMuty haHod 
li'arhrr education in faculty conferences. No time frame was established 
with tcgard to ihr objecllves chosen by the rollcgc. 

Discrepancy^ An a lys 1 s 

f'ivldence indicates that tliere were eight faculty conferences held 
durlii); Che year relating to competency based education. These confer- 
enc<*M Involved approximately 15 days of faculty time. The conferences 
wen* .mended by .i total of approximately 350 faculty members. The 
^.ilt lonliMcncc liid 2^>3 pari I c I p.inl s among I he faiMilty. The other ctai- 
li'renccs were direc ted primarily at the core group of faculty, 

Tlie cure group of the faculty which was interdisciplinary and 
represf*ncat ive of all schools was established in July and the group was 
thoroughly grotinded in CBK in a three day conference in September and 
.'iKaIn hi c)r(nhcr. The faculty conferences during I he year dealt with a 
general i)r liMii at liui tn CDmpetency based education; utilizing a systems 
approach; strategies for conducting faculty training in CBK in January, 
1971; the specification of competencies by departments for prototype 
perl'orm/ince based education; and classifying educational objectives, 
designing flow charts, specifying enabling objectives, and developing 
assesHment procedures. 

The I'rairle View plan for the development of modules was developed 
and is presented below: 
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A MODEL FOR PERFORMANCE BASED LEARNING 
AT PRAIRIE VIEW A & M COLLEGE 



1. Historical Barkground of 
T.istruction 

2. Rntionnlo for Performance 
Based Teaching and Learning 

}. Thi» Prairie View Design: 

A. Title of Course or 
Inst ruc.t ional Uni t 

B. Introduction 



C. Components 

D. Pre-Assessment 

E. Behavioral Objective 
P. Learning Focperiences 

G. Educational Knrllitators 

II. Self Kvaluatlon 

1. Post Evaluation 



J. Vertical and Horizontal 
Achievements 



What has gone on 



What change is needed and reason 
for performance based 



Identifies course or instruc- 
tional topic 

Provides setting for course or 
topic 

Identifies problems or considera- 
tions to be dealt with 

Identifies what the student al- 
ready knows or does not know 

Behavior sought and at what level 
of proficiency 

Suggested or required experiences 
for achieving behavioral objective 

Educational resources for facili- 
tating learning experiences 

Means for student self evaluation 

Formal evaluation to determine if 
behavioral objectives have been 
met 

Additional learning goals for 
academic enrichment 



Professors in the various schools of the college were requested to 
develop behavioral objectives for their courses and to design a program 
following the plan above. This request emanated from the office of the 
Dean of the College and was presented at the conference in September. 

Inasmuch as the faculty development work was coordinated through 
the performance based teaching center and inasmuch as the director of the 
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performance based teacher center ia the chairman of the core group of 
faculty, efforts have been made to coordinate the efforts of the college, 
Thi* collogi* lias pri'pnrcd competencies and modules, Pc^rsonnl Intor- 
viow locluii^jues Willi approximately twenty-Bcwen laculty members Ihrough- 
out iUc ftistilulion r(*vcaled th(^ following: 



DejKirLmenl 
KngI Ish 



Reading 

Klementary Education 
iiusiness Education 
Agriculture 



Home I'Iconomies 



fclngineeri.ng 
(Electrical ) 



Human Growth and 
Development 

Science 



Chemistry 



Mathematics 



PI ans_ and Deve I opmenj 

Developing 5 modules. Revised the 
curriculum in behavioral objectives. 
Working on developing the entire 
curriculum on performance based* 

Experimenting with six modules. 

Developing 6 modules in elementary 
psychology tests and measurements. 

Developing modules in Introduction 
to Business. 

Three courses under modularization. 
Approximately twenty modules completed 
in the areas of entomology, soil 
science, and special problems. 

Representatives in the core group (3) 
developed seven clusters of modules. 

Developed one course on performance. 
Instructors developing CBTE at freshman 
and sophomore levels. 

Four people working cooperatively have 
twelve modules and developing others. 

Working, on large units in ecology, medi- 
cine. Have developed behavioral objec- 
tives. 

Have created modules and engaged in 
performance teaching. 

Freshman program in mathematics 
modularized. 



Other areas which gave indication of faculty members working together 
in the delineation of competencies and modules were the areas of school 
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administration, industrial education, early childhood education, curricu- 
lum and instruction, social studios, nursing education, and a military 
science. Some other areas Indicated that they had not yet begun to 
develop performance based or competency based materials. 

Some departments Indicated that they planned to provide released 
time for fatuilty members this summer for the development of competencies 
and moiiulos. Administrative Interviews also revealed that there were 
ptans to provide released time for faculty to work on competencies and 
development of modules this summer. 

Administrative interviews have indicated that plans for the design, 
development and implementation of competency based education at Prairie 
View will be coordinated through the Performance Based Teacher Center. The 
director of the center has been named the Chairman of the Core Group Commit- 
tee (the committee to provide the leadership for the development of compe- 
tency based education). The center staff wrote a Teacher Corps Project 
(Cycle I'Mght) 111 whicli n design for competenc:y based teacher education was 
developed and in which the college proposed to utilize Teacher Corps interns 
in the developmonl of competency based progr*nros for teachers. The interns 
were to test the competencies and modules and then the modules would have 
been implemented into the regular program for teachers. Teacher Corps has 
indicated interest, according to interviews with the director of the Teacher 
Center, in funding the Teacher Center as a pilot program for utilizing 
Teacher Centers as vehicles for developing field centered programs. Tlie 
regular Cycle Eight Teacher Corps Proposal was not funded. The Performance 
Based Teacher Center continues to work with the region in providing in- 
service education of teachers utilizing the minicourses developed by the 
Far West Education Laboratory. Interviews with the staff indicate that 
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this center is in the process of developing competencies for teachers. 

No ovcrnll plnn has been provided to the ConHorlium relntivo uiLhc^r 
to t lu» lolal ()i»si|»n or dovelopmenl of rompcM (mu: I os and modtilrs for \ hc 
loachor education program, other than the design that was submitted Ln 
the Teacher Corps Proposal. Interviews have indicated that this plan 
has been under development and will continue to he developed during the 
sitmmer of 1973. After the plan Is developed, modules will be writtc*n, 
and the plan ImplemenLed. The Consortium has received thirteen modules 
in himian development. No competencies or modules have been received 
relating to teacher performance. The Consortium has received approxi- 
mately ten modules in general education and/or specialization from the 
college. 

KxpiuJi ting Factors/Problems f'In coun tered . 

Administ rat i ve support is evident at Prairie View. The President 
and the Dean ol the College endorsed performance based education at the 
fall conference. The college received some funds from other federal 
sources for faculty development which were utili?:ed in inservLce educa- 
tion for the faculty. The location of the Performance Based Teacher 
Center at Prairie View is contributing to the development of performance 
based teacher education by involvement of public school personnel in the 
development of competencies and by providing training programs for 
teachers for support for CBTE through inservice training. 

The institution has had two major problems as presented through 
interviews. Communication appears to be a problem. The development 
of a total performance based program with 250 faculty members in seven 
different schools could provide a problem. Faculty members in each 
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school feel that they need to know what is happening in other schools. 
The second problem appears to be organizational. The line and staff 
organization at the college appear to follow the patterns on the next 
page. Following that pattern, the director of the center supplied the 
organl>catlonal chart Indicating how the faculty inservice component 
would operate In conjunction with the performance based teacher center. 

The Performance Based Teacher Center Director reports to the Dean 
of the School of Arts and Sciences. If the center has the responsibility 
for the development of competency based education at the total college 
then the authority, either direct or implied, is not reflected in the 
organizational chart unless the authority Is to be cooperative authority, 
tn that case, the question could be asked, "Can cooperative authority 
originate in the office to complete the assigned task?" Interviews with 
faculty and administration have indicated that there is to be some re- 
organization within the college. 

Evaluation 

Prairie View has met all of the objectives except one. The college 
has en>;aged in extensive faculty development; a plan for modularizing 
programs at the University has been drafted; the faculty has begun to 
deveiop modules and competencies. The degree of participation has not 
been established in the latter. It would appear that some departments 
are not involved. The Performance Based Teacher Center has been given 
the responsibility for developing the program and has coordinated the 
faculty development conferences this year. 

There is little evidence that tentative plans have been developed 
for competency based teacher education. The research team has received 
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no compotencies or modules relating to teacher performance in methods 
and materials and it would appear that no overall plan for the prepara- 
tion of toaihers han beoit designed. Interviews have Indicated that 
thero iirv plans lo hire or release faculty during the summer of L97!j 
to continue with the task. 

There is a question relative to whether the competency based 
|)rn)»ram, as It is conceivt^d, relates to the theoretical modules of the 
original model spiM' i f icat ions . I ndivlduall;5ed programs as defined in 
the mtNJcl.s must bi» self-pacing and cannot operate in a conventional time 
framework and grading system. The Prairie View Model seems to Imply 
degrees of competency when it defines vertical and horizontal achieve- 
ments as additional learning goals for academic enrichment. The original 
models did not specify degrees of competency or performance. 

Projections 

The Performance Based Teacher Center is planning to move rapidly 
toward the development of CBTE as well as CBE to meet the mandate of 
the Slate ol Ti»xas (1975). The center staff Is aware of the problems 
within the program and will continue to devise plans which can alleviate 
tl^c problems. The director of the teacher center has supplied the 
following as the projections: 

1. Additional and more sophisticated training activities 
will be cooperatively planned and implemented for the 
interdisciplinary college faculty team members. 

2. Following a schedule for implementation, a sequential 
training program designed for college faculty members 
wil I be implemen ted . 
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3. Following a schedule for Implcracntat. n. a sequential 
^ralning program designed for college deans will be 
implemented. 

A. Following a schedule for Implementation, a sequential 
training program designed for department heads will he 
1mpl(*mented. 

5. Following a schedule for Implementation, a sequential 
iuBervlcc program will be initiated for local school 
personnel and community agencies, utilizing the Per*- 
formance Based Teacher Center as the vehicle. 

6. Following a schedule for implementation, a sequential 
training program for teacher education students will be 
conducted. 

7. A performance based library and research center will be 
established as a viable support unit of the Performance 
Based Center Complex. 

8. A |K»r lorroanre based technical assistance center will be 
established in the Center. 

9. A materials resource center will be established as a 
part of the Center. 

10. An action laboratory will be placed in the Center. 

11. An administrative and support unit for CBTK will be 
established at the Center. 

12. A cooperative advisory committee will be established 

for the project to assure cooperative planning^ develop- 
ment> implementation^ and evaluation of all project 
activl t les« 
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NORFOLK STATK COLLKCK 
Norfolk, Vlrglnln 

rroJiM t Dl reactor - Dr. M. Stiarlf Hafl* 

Till* Nitrfiilk St;itr (!ol togi* iwimptiH ronntNiM ol npprnx 1 mnti* I y 100 
n(*rc!N of l;iiul Inr.ifod to tlu* cfinl of dovtifown Norfolk, Virglnin, Nor-* 
folk 1h tlir lnr};(*fU rlfy In Virginia and tho riMilcr of Tidewater, 
Virginia, llio rooHt heavily populated area In the Mtate. 

The InHtllfttiun was CHtabliAhcd as the Norfolk Unit of Virginia 
Union UnivL*rNlty In 1935 to provide training on the Junior college level 
tor lii^h Hclioot graduatcn in the Norfolk-^Portumouth area* In 1942, the 
Norfolk Polytechnic College was chartered to take over the functions 
and .it:Hets of the Norfolk Unit of Virginia Union University. In 1944, 
the Insi II III ion Iummrk* t hi* Norfolk DlvlHlon of Virginia State Collrge 
and In l'>S6 w.ih atithorlr.ed to offer Junior and senior college curricula 
lennhi.il ln|; whh .i Hn« hi*l«>r*H lk*Kree. In 1969, the Norfolk DlvUlon ol 
Virginia Stale Collcgi* became Norfolk Stale College, an independent four 
year, degree-gram in^ institution with Its own Hoard of Visitors and its 
own pres Ident • 

Norfolk State College now has approximately S,SOO students and 297 
faculty memberu. 

Administratively, the institution Is divided Into ten divisions: 

1. Division of Business 

2. Division of Teacher Education 

3. Division of Humanities and Common i(*at ions 

4. Division of Natural Science 
Division of Dome Kconomlcs 
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6. Division of Social Sciences 

7. Division of Industrial Education and Technology 

8. Division of Nursing 

The Junior College Division 
10. Division of Continuing Education 

The Division of Teacher Education is made up of four departments: 

1. Klomontary liducatlon 

2. Spcu-ial Mucation 

3. Secondciry Education 

Health, Physical Education and Recreation 

The competency-based teacher education program is, at the present, 
restricted to the Department of Elementary Education. There are approxi 
mately A 50 students and eleven faculty members involved in this program. 

Descri ption of Proj ect 
Norfolk State College adopted the following objectives for 1972- 

1973: 

1. To design, develop, implement, and evaluate modular- 
\y,c6 components equivalent to at least five courses. 
These components will be tested by the Teacher Corps 
unit as a pilot, revised, and then Incorporated in 
the regular, on-going program. 

2. To operational ize two additional portal schools. 

3. To establish a network of field experiences for all 
teacher certification candidates. 



4. To implement team teaching at the college level "across 
the board." 

5. To implement a differentiated staffing pattern in the 
portal schools in at least 50% of the classes. 

6. To utilize interdisciplinary teams at the college 
level. 

7. To operationalize a community-based component in tlie 
regular, on-going program. 

8. To operationalize a volunteer program. 

9. To operationalize a learning center. 
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10. 'r*» tlosi);iiy (Irvrlop^ and Fmplc^tnonl i\ simulation 
mil i»r . 

TIh* Klrmc'ntary Kilurat ion IX^pnrtment at NorTolk State Cotloge is 
usin^ a Cyrlt VI Teacher Corps project to trst the entire cinnpeteiK.y- 
based program. The management system and modularized delivery system 
are beinp, tested, revised, and integrated into the regular program 
throii^»,h this procedure. They have just received funding for Cycle VITI 
TiMclier Corps whi h will enable them to further develop and revise all 
'*omp()i)«*nl s tinder a controlled situation. As components ^...c implemented 
in ifu* rc*f;iil.ir program and evaluated, they can he recycled through the 
T(»achcr Ct)rps project for •'evision and validation. 

P£()ce(Uire5?^ Deye lopyd 
Norlolk State College is using the Teacher Corps project as the 
prime vehii'le for Inil lacing change in their Elementary Education pro- 
gram. All faculty members In the department are involved in the total 
development ol the project. The chairman of the department serves as 
the director of the Teacher Corps project, and che Program Development 
Specialist for the Teacher Corps project serves as Program Director for 
the development of CBTE fur the ueparti nt and is the institutional 
representative on the Board of Directors of the Consortium of Southern 
Colleges. The Associate Director of the Teacher Corps project is the 
prime ctmtact person at Norfolk State for the field testing of diag- 
nostic-prescriptive techniques (another project of the Consortium <if 
Southern Colleges) and is the principal liaison between the college 
and the public schools for the development of portal schools to serve 
all elementary education majors. Through this procedure, the Teacher 
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OorpH pt'o)iM ( \u\H licrotTK* cifi tiitcgml pnrt of tlu* d(*pnrLmi*nt ;ind rnn 

liu ftitri*i«MMf u I 1 y uMOil ;ih .i vchlelr to offrcl rh.inj^f In the eni 1 rt* drp.irt- 

miMU • 

Tho dep.irtnxMito] fnrulty meeli^ regularly for Innervico tr/iinln>;. 
TliCMe NeHNlutiM liirlude nodule building, ovaluaMon, and Information input 
.ind d lMMi*mi n;U ion. In addition lo on rnmpuM Innervicr NCrtrtionn, n*pr(*- 
Ni*n(al IveN li.ivr been npiiI to run fercnreB , workMhopM, and have made Hite 
vInitM at other inMtitutionn involved in compctenry-baHcd teacher educa- 
tion and to public rfrhoolft that have been deHignated an portal fichools. 
SiteN viHlt(*d havi included Livingston UnlverHity, Florida A 6r M Univer- 
Hlty, North Carolina Central iiniversity, Clark College, Xavler UnlverMlty 
at New OrleanN, Michigan Univcrnity, Michigan State University, Syracuse 
University, University of Georgia, Columbia University, University of 
Houston, Titnple Un ivc*rs 1 1 y , and State University College of New York at 
Buffalo. 

The faculty development plan has been suceessful enough for several 
of the staff to be used as resource persons and principal presenters at 
national, re^^ional and state conferences. 

NCS has established a feedbaek system that provides continuous input 
for students, public school personnel, college faculty and staff, and 
college administration personnel. 

The central administration Is constantly, actively involved In Che 
developmental process and Is made aware of the status of each component 
as it evolves and Is evaluated. 

One of the primary goals of NSC during the 1972-1973 year was to 
Implement the management system used in the Teacher Corps project in 
the regular, on-going program in elementary education. In order to do 
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this, they uct up a Byntm In which modulen are supervised by designated 
rnriiKy mombors, Inservlco tenchi«rs» team loaders (supervisors), the 
liiMorvhu* cuunlln'tlor and n cnmmiinlly coiird liLilor • OlJiiienl rx|u*r liMueH 
arc reciulred In imtHt moduloa and arc Hupcrvlsed In t^he same manner im 
denrribed above. The tutoring program and scheduled "Observation and 
Part Lripat ion" sessions have been Incorporated into the modular structure 
and ran he manaf;ed (n the same manner as oilier modules. Student tracking 
and fatuity scheduling and utl ll:^.ation arc controlled manually and will 
be rompulcr l/.ed as they are more firmly established. 

In order to manage the logistics of the delivery system, NSC is 
developing a learning center that will also serve as an operation center 
for Htorage of modulcR, dlsseminat ion of modules, scheduling, and even- 
tually module "check out" (testing). The learning center will also 
coordinate the efforts of the curriculum lab, the audio-visual center, 
the simulation center and portal school micro-teaching stations. 

Discrepan cy Analys is 
Norfolk State College noted ten objectives for the academic year 
1972-1973. Of tlicHc, six have been realized and the other four are 
progressing: 

OBJECTIVE To design, develop, implement and evaluate 

modularized components equivalent to a least 
live courses. 

Assessment All courses in the professional sequence have 
been converted to modularized components and 
incorporated Into the on-going program. Over 
SOX of these components have been tested and 
revised in the Teacher Corps project and the 
remaining 50% will be :ested in subsequent 
terms. 

OBJECTIVE To operationalize two additional portal schools. 
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AMOcssmant 



OIUKCTTVK 



OIl.lKCTIVr 



AHHOSHmtMll 



OBJECTIVE 



AsHOHSmiMll 



OBJECTIVE 



AssfssnKMil 



OBJECTIVE 

OBJECTIVE 
Assessmt'nl 



Tlilfl objective has been realized and other 
sites identified for development. 

To I'HlnbllHli a network of field experiences 
for all teacher cert I f lent Ion candidates. 

ThlH objective has been met for i»lementary 
education maJorH. Field exper liMices are 
HuppI led at all levels pi' profesHional 
training including tutoring, observation and 
participation, and a gradual assumption of 
teaching responslbil itiv^ arc provided on a 
d 1 1 ferent iatcd pattern format. 

'lo hnptemimt team teaching at the college 
level "across tlie board." 

All (tompouents in the professional elementary 
education sequence use a team teaching format 
in the modularized system. 

To implement a differentiated staffing 
pattern In the portal schools in at least 
50% of the classes. 

Thl^j objectivi* seems to have been reali^ced. 
Tin spec ific paltern is not final and there- 
fore, any kind of "percentage" is difficult 
tt) determine. 

To utlli/.e Interdisciplinary teams at the 
col lege level . 

An int(*rdlscipl itiary approach is useu in 
pLiiuiing and development. In the instruc- 
tional base, however, the "interdisciplinary" 
principle Is (*onfined to various areas within 
the Division of Teacher Education. 

T(» operat ional ize a community-based compon(*nt 
in the regular, on-going program. 

This component Is not fulJy operational. Some* 
activities have been initialed but to call the» 
a component would be an overstatement. 

To opcrationalize a volunteer program. 

The volunteer program now In operation is con- 
fined to the Teacher Corps project* 



OBJECTIVE 



To operat ional i^e a learning center. 
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ABHesBtncnC 



A learning center is In operation at Norfolk 
State, but IL Is not fully developed. For 
further dlHrnHslon of llils component, H0(? 
GOAL III- 



ORJKCTrVR 



To design, develop, and Implement a simulation 
center. 



Assessment 



Simulation activities have been designed, 
developed and implemented but they are not 
as yet centralized or fully coordinated. 



The presence of a Teacher Corps project at Norfolk State College 
is one of the primary expediting factors in the development of the CBTE 
program there. This project provides funds, materials, supplies, travel, 
personnel and other elements necessary for this kind of program and 
staff deveiopment. The iack of sufficient funda is probably the 
largest constraining force. 

The gnvitesl single factor associated with the success of the 
(h*v(*lopm(MU al program Is the long hours and hard work of a dedicated 
facMiliy will) apparent support and encouragement of central admin isl rat ion. 



Kvcn though Norfolk State College has not fully met all objectives 
projected for the academic year 1972-1973, tiiey havr. done a rommcndablo 
Job of development and implementation. The objectives not fully realized 
were readjusted to a more realistic time frame and arc being actively 
pursued. The funding of a Cycle VIII Teacher Corps projerc should 
provide the Impetus for further development of a competency-based 
teacher education program. 

The present program does not meet all standards of a CHTK pro^*ram 
an defined by AACTE, but given time and opportunity it la evident that 
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the cours« slrucluru and time li>(*k of tho present system will be 
adJiKSteil U) meiM those standards. 

The projeet director and faculty anticipate during the 1973-I97A 

aeademic year the following nettvltlos: 

I. I'url her lUwe I upmcMit ol portal schools. 

Full Implementation of a differentiated staffing 
pattern In the portal schools. 

J. Mvalnat i4)n of the volunteer program. 

idcMit i f h*at ion and expansion of community-based 
ai'tivitles In the regular, on-going program. 

5. A continual assessment and development of the 
learning center. 

ft. A refinement of activities within the simulation 
center. 
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XAVIKR IINIVKRSITY 
Ni*w ()rli*;iiis, L()uiHi;iiia 

IMojcM't DInTttu - SiHtcr M.irhi rn 

X;ivli*r Unlvorsity of IiOuiKlnna 1h a small urban unlverHtty Jocwitod 
ill l\w lionrt of the largeHl city in Louisiana. it Is the onJy Amc^rican 
univiM'sily o|H»raiiul under Catholic nuspir.os which has n predominantly 
hiaok sludiMil population. The univcrrtity is rumposod of the Coilcj;c of 
Arts anti SiitMiccs, the College of Pharmacy and Graduate School. The 
Division of |]duc;;L ion (which encompasses the areas of cle»iontary educa- 
tion, early childhood education, secondary education and health and 
physical edutwition) is located In the College of Arts and Sciences. The 
sludiMM popi.lalion of 1 ,A')0 students (*omt* from '30 states and several 
forelKU countrier:. 

Dcscr ipt Ion pJ[_J[lro |ect 
During th(» summer of 1972 the XAvier faculty was engaged in several 
CBTK projects such «'is visiting other schools to observe programs or 
comptHUMtls ol pn»grams thai had been operaMt»na I 1 /.ed and in developing 
modules lor use during the 1972-I97J year. Specific goals were set for 
the 19/2-1973 year relative to the Xavier CBTK program: (I) ccuiMnued 
development of modules at all levels to be Implemented as soon as pos- 
sible; (2) to identify and to plan for Additional clinical sites to be 
utilts'.ed by the student.^ in the CHTE pnigram; (3) to review and to re- 
work, when necessary, those components that have already been made* 
operational in the Xavier program; (4) to initiate plans for developing 
a Learning Center; (S) to devi*lop a human ri'lathuis component; lo 
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ruvlcw unci to revise the currirulum for the elementary education pro- 
^.ri'im; (7) to devi'lop and to Implomont a v.ounsellng program for Htudonts 
In thi' Civri-: program; (H) to di'volop a pilot program of (IBTK at ihr 
graduate Icwrl utillx.ing one gradiialt' courHo for this; (9) to devi'lop 
and Initiate an IntcMisivc inservlci* program for faculty development via 
scheduled meet ings. 

Proc edur ns Used 

Tin* research team was utlll/ed In two faculty development con- 
fereuccH, Kach of these conferences consisted ol a general education 
faculty and stafj meeting followed by Individual staff conferences. An 
additional faculty development program, utilizing Dr. Charles K. John- 
son was lield during early Spring, 1973. Dr. Donald Cruickshank has 
alsct |)(*en utili/.ed as a consultant In the are/i of developing a simula- 
tion component for the program. 

No new committee structures have been organized In conjunction 
with the development of the competency based teacher education program. 
The f.Huliy has been used by othi»r departments t)n the Xavler (*ampus as 
resoun c pi»ople lo .ild in the development t)f a ct)mpetency-hased progr am 
in these other artMs. These d(*partmcnts have ranged from Chemistry, 
Knglish, atui Musli to Sptech. There has also been a CBTI^ presentation 
(o the total Xavler faculty and staff. The Louisiana Association of 
Teacher Kdurators aski^d the Xavler elementary education faculty to 
conduct part of the .uinual statt* mec^ting which had as Its topic "New 
Trends in Kducatlon." 
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D iscrepancy Analyijls 

The Xavier program has met and surpassed all of the year's objec- 
tives with one exception. The Human Relations component has not been 
developed. Several of the goals which Involved planning have been 
oporat ioaal i /.ed into the program. For example, there is in operation 
a small but extremely junctional Learning Center that is well organizt^d 
witli basic miulia equipment, software development and storage areas, 
study carrels for individual or small group work and a s-nall collection 
of filmstrips, films and slides. The organization of this facility 
will allow future expansion with very little modification of the present 
plan. Several adlitional area public school classrooms have been used 
for clinlc.il sites for students in i.he program. 

I vxpeji i t i Facto rs /Problems Encountered 

One i)f Llie r.ost important factors that has helped facilitate the 
developmenL and implementation of the Xavlcr program, according to its 
director, is ihc outstanding support it haa received from the university 
admiitstr.ti ion. The director aJso cites the aid received from Consortium 
Cent -al (boih in supplies and materials and in general **sced money'* 
funding) and the aid of the research team have helped move the program 
along at a faster than expected pace. Being able to pit all of the 
professional co irscs together ac the Junior year level has also enabled 
cho faculty to develop such components as clinical experiences for the 
students, but the most continuous and outstanding factor that has been 
administratively identified as crucial is the willingiesu of the faculty 
to work, often on their own timei co develop the program* 
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Two major problems have been idenLified by the administration and 
rac\»lty. First is thi» problem oi* maximizing the use of the Learning 
Couter, Due lo irs limiti'd physical Kpace» activities must be scheduled 
in tills facility. Several alternative patterns havo been attempted and 
none so far has proviJcid the needed solution for this area. The second 
problem relates Lo tlie recyeling of students. The schcc.'uling systems 
lliaL have l)c»iMi attempteil do not seem to allow the necesfary faculty and 
student f It.'X ib i 1 i ty for this type of activity. 



If the Xavier University program were to be placed on Cruickshank's 
modified schema, it would fall directly on the IMPLEMENTATION phase of 
program development. All the goals (except the developuent of the Human 
Re J at ions component) have been met, and by fall 1973, t!ic total profes- 
sional education ^'ourses will b(? converted to a competency based approach. 
HowrViM', care must be used to make sure that in Lhcje course modules, 
mulLisonsory learning experiences be utilized to avoid having ho prod- 
uct oi this approach largely programmed learning. 



During tlu summer session^ there will be a graduate level course 
oftered Chat will be competency based. This will be the formal pilot to 
determine if this appro/u-th will be utilized with iMservicc teachers. 

It is anticipated by the director that the request for 1/4 releast- 
time for one faculty member per term wjU be granted by the University. 
This will allww for tlu* systematic review and revision of present program 
components. Plans are beinij devised so that during the 1973-1974 year 
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Chero will be a irore individualized program for students. Initial 
data gathering procedures will be refined so as to gi.thor information 
on all incoming students for research purposes. 
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TKNNHSSr.K STATE UNIVKKSITY 
Nashvi 1 1 i» , TunnossiiO 

Projoct Diri^'lor - Mrs. Klizabeth Kfod 



Dtvscripi iop yil^itj ttjjl ion 

T4*niu*sHce St.iLe Wn i viT.s I ty is a state supporlcd univcrKlty, located 
in Liu' northwest section of iNashvilJu. The central campus consists of 
Lhirty permanoni buildinj^s, located on 450 acres of land. The School 
of I'.ducaLion consists of eight departments, with the competency based 
teavrher edu*Mtii)n program conducted by a director resp(<nsible to the 
University Director i;f Teacher Kducation which involves 14 departments 
in the ii^ur iinder^radua te schools. 



The 'ISb project direct4)r and faculty liad dellncatcJ the following 

objectives o/ tlie CiiTK program for the 1972-1973 year: 

I. The de^vh^pment of a rationale and genera' object! /cs 
for the CBTK program. 

J, Ti> identify and staft committees lo develo,j specific 
area components, each with its own project *on of ob- 
jectives to b^' met. The component areas idcn'lfied 
were (a) Human Relations, (b) Liber.il Arts, ( :) Pro- 
U'ssional Core, (d) Teaching-Practice, (e) K\aluatlon 
and Research, (f) Management and Support Sysicms, 
and ) a Steering Committee. 

j. To plan and conduct a Universlty-wlde (acuity program 
on CttTE. 

M. To InviMUory, organi/.e and make availablv to all pro- 
gram particl))ants a catalog of TSU - C^IL matcridls 
that have been purchased and/or collected by the 
project • 
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Kach ot Lho Component Commit tueB submit trd to the director an out- 
line of the corapoi ent area. The Bpecific area outline contained a 
rationale, a listing of human and material resources avdilablo, a listing 
of liuman and mater i til rewourccs needed^ and a three year projection of 
uUJoctivi\s to lie reached. ThcKe specific projected sub- )b jcct 1 ves arc: 
1. Human Relations: 197:<!-1973 

1. l^roviding individual and group experiencPb 

involving sel f-conf rontation , sel f-rer.llzation 
anc self->actuali^ation . 

1. building utudent profiles using bpeci^lly 
designed quest lonnaires, self-concept scales* 
Interest Inventories, demographic datij and 
other entry behavior data. 

J. Pih)t testing some of the hierarchies of the 
self-confrontation domain. 

II. LiUeral Arts: 1972-1973 

I'r.ivlding for and supervision of ^arly Involvcmeni 
experiences . 

2. Ci)ndurting '*rap** sesHions for student evaluation 
nf experiences. 

i. Srhed\»ling CRTE participants through the Thirteen 
Colle>^e Curriculum Progran. 

4. P'-oviding lor two major Rroup activltict for all 
C^TE part icipantj* cich quarter. 

Holdini^ a special d^y for an on-campus dcaontstra-* 
tion of early invulv^^m^nt ^xp^ricnccit. 

(■ Eiiiabl i^hing a tutoring program for ^^articipantM 
uKing the tfervicei^ of th<? ;^eta Chi Chapter of K4ppa 
Delta Pi honorary society. 

7. Kvaluation. 

III. Pfwfeiiftional Core Component: 1972-1973 

1. D^vt^loping muUuh^^i within th^ ri*qui?'^d courses chat 
ar<^ dettign^d to aahi^v^^ ijsj»£nt^i_al teacher compe- 
t^ncleii. 
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2. 'Joveloping tnodulos within some of the required 
CO irses that are designed to achieve specific 
teacher coTtipetencies . 

3. Emphasizing a field center approach iii the 
development of modules. 

4. Providing through modularization, opportunities 
for learning how to use multi-media. 

5. Pilot testing ail modularized courses (Spring). 
IV, Tenching Theory and Practice Component: 1972-1973 

1. MiHlularizing experiences that hopefully will 
acluevc essential and specific teacher competen- 
lic's Llirough the use of peer teaching simulation, 
micrc--teaching and small group settings in public 
school s . 

2. Modularizing experiences that will provice oppor- 
tunity for the cooperative planning for ."ndependent 
teaching in a variety of teaching-1 earnirg situa- 
tions within the local school system. 

3. Cooperatively planning for and utili::ing a teacher 
education center for elementary majors. 

4- Pilot testing and modularized experiences. (1-2) 

V. Evaluation and Research Component: 1972-1973 

1 . Suggesting and using appropriate instrum-mts for 
obtaining base J : ? uata for participant'! and 
analyzing results. 

2. Developing models for the process evaluation of 
each of the components based on theic goals, 
barriers to implementation and results. 

3. Providing a systematic and objective evaluation 

of student qualities on two dimensions: cognitive 
and affective. 

4. Examining the monitoring systems of otlier success- 
ful programs and recommending a system for use at 
TSU. 

5. Developing a working knowledge of the CIPP plan 
of evaluation in order that the E and R component 
may communicate effectively • ith the R and D team 
of the Consortium. 
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6. Designing forms to record the progress of each 
component in order to facilitate anal/fi>is. 

VI. Management Support System: 1972-1973 

1. Determining the extent to which Competency Based 
Teacher Education Programs exist or are being 
developed within regional and local Colleges of 
Education. 

2. Ascertaining the attitude of faculty toward CBTE 
within the University. 

3. Developing an awareness among the faculty of the 
positions of NCATE, AACTE, ATE and the State 
Department of Education toward competency based 
teacher education. 

4. Reviewing the analysis of base line data obtained 
on the CBTE participants. 

5. Making a cost analysis based upon program goals, 
human and material needs and establirhed proposal 
guidelines. 

6. Developing a continuous program of public relations 
for the CBTE program , the participants , and the 
devel opers . 

7. Providing the necessary information to the adminis- 
tration, the State Department of Education, 
financial grantsmen, educational organizations 

and agencies relative to the goals, needs and prog- 
ress of the program. 

8. Developing a consciousness of the fact that the 
leacher Education Department must ultimately as- 
sume total financial responsibility for the opera- 
tion of the program; giving verbal and moral com- 
mitment to the efforts of its implementation and 
being aware at all times as to where the program 
is and the direction in which it is moving. 

VII. Steering Conmittee: 1972-1973 

1. Planning inservice faculty meetings for partici- 
pating faculty. 

2. fanning a presentation for a general faculty 
meeting. 
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i, PI mnln^; jn (nst'ivlcc meeting; with Holecti»d 
public! school pi^rsonnol . 

4, Planning an insorviite meeting for. the steering 
committee with the Syracuse model builders and 
implementorH . 

Due to an unforeseen problem during the summer of 1972, students 
were not contacted regarding participation in the competency-based pro- 
gram. Therefore, a shift in projections regarding implementing compo- 
nents or t ield testing modules had to be made. No specific dates were 
projeoLi»d for thi»se phases of the program. 

Procedures Followed 

Each research team member visit followed the same format; a confer 
ence with the project director and conferences with various committees 
or f acuity members. In the committee reports made ar. these meetings, 
there was evidence of planning and the plans covered several types of 
cont ingenc ies . 

During the year, the Liberal Arts faculty involved in providing 
course-work in ti e School of Kducation were given joint faculty appoint 
ments in the School of Education. In this way, these faculty members 
were responsible in their education assignments to ^ he Chairman of the 
Department of Curriculum and Instruction. To avoid administrative 
divergence and conflict, the departmental chairman assumed responsibil- 
ity for supervision of the modularization sections of the competency 
based teacher education program. Also, in this way, any faculty re- 
sistance to the development of a CBTE program could be handled by an 
administrator with University responsibility and authority. 

Six modules have been developed and plated in the Consortium 
Module Bank. A total of nine research team days were utilized with the 
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'r('n}u\ssi*r Suii r IJn ivi» rs i t y pro),; ram. 

OBJKCTIVK rhti dovL' i opmont of a rationale and general objectives lor 
the Competoncy based Teacher Education Program. This 
objccLive has boen exceeded in that there has been also 
identified essential program competencieo to be obtained 
by students involved in the CBTE progran,. 

OBJKCnVH To identify and staff committees to develop specific area 
components, each with its own projections of objectives 
to be met. This objective has been partially met in that 
theri! has been identified and staffed seven area commit- 
tees (Human Relations, Liberal Arts, Prcfessional Core, 
Teaching and Practice, Evaluation and Research, Management 
and Support, and Steering), However, there are discrepan- 
cies in the meeting of the specific area objectives 
delineated by the Committees, in the couponent areas. For 
example, due to time conflicts and other demands on parti- 
cipating faculty, there has resulted a Jelay in module 
development. Six modules have been received by Consortium 
Central's Module Bank, 

OBJECTIVE To plan and conduct a University wide faculty program on 
CBTE, This objective has been met. Reactions given to 
the research team member by out-of-the-College-of-Education 
faculty and staff were very positive and much verbal 
support of the program was given. 
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OBJECTIVE To InvLMitory, organize and make available to all program 
participanls a li«ting of Tennessee State University's 
Competency Based Teacher Education Program materials 
that lave been purchased and/or collectn.d by the project. 
Tliis 4)bJeiilvo has been partially met, \a that there is 
an inventory oT these materials and tlie materials have 
been organl/.ed in a "mini-center," but the listing of 
these materials have not yet been eonjpilcd for dissemina- 
tion. It is anticipated that this will be done at the 
end oi the Spring session, and wilJ bo ready for total 
distribution in the fall of 1973. 

Expediting F actors/Problems Enc ountcred 

Several expediting factors have been identified at Tennessee State 
which will aid in the development of the competency based teacher educa- 
tion program. There is a working relationship between the faculty in 
Education and the faculty in Arts and Sciences. Thii' is evidenced by 
the joint appointment of the liberal arts faculty to the education 
faculty, with the responsibility for the education assignments resting 
with the Depurcmental Chairman of Curriculum and Instruction. 

Administrative assistance has been reported by the Director in that 
the fiscal officer of the institution has asked for budgetary projections 
for the competency based teacher education program so that long range 
and short range projections of needs can be prograironed into the Univer- 
sity budget. 
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The compf.aency'-based program has also been allocated a small 
office to use as i "mini-center** for the storage of materials and 
supplies collected and/or purchased for the program. 

Several problems have been identified by the director which has 
hindered the d> veLopmcnt of the competency-based progratr*. First is the 
lack of support personnel for the program. Such things as basic corre- 
spondence has had serious delays, with a letter bein.'j typed one day and 
the envelope several days later. This problem has been partially alle- 
viated by utilizing a business intern. 

A more efficient logistical planning pattern muse be developed to 
be used in program planning. This would elimir.ate such problems as 
having to cancel the contacting of students last summer due to the fact 
that there was no*' an approved appropriation allocation from the Dean's 
office of twelve dollars. The director has expressed the feeling that 
this has delayed student involvement in the CBTE program. 

Evaluation 

Planning strategies have been developed by the faculty at Tennessee 
State University- The competency based approach ha.*: begun in the School 
of Arts and Sciences. There is need for the education program to de- 
velop the competency based program within their own departments, in 
terms of modularization of the program areas that were projected for 
1972-1973. Additional clinical experience sites shou7.d be investigated 
to be utilized in the CBTE program. Plans should be formulated as to 
how these experiences will be supervised as the students begin to demon- 
strate their competency in the field. 
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Proj oc t ions 

It is anticlp£3ted thnt tho component nroa objectives will be 
reviewed, Lime tables for the achievement of objectives revised, and 
furthcT responsibilities delineated during the summci' and the fall of 
1975. This will allow for program development in the School of Educa- 
tion. I'he organization of the various component commltf.ees will be 
invest i>»ated so as to obtain maximum utilization of faculty and facuJty 
involvement in the development of the program. 
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JARVIS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
Hawkins y Texas 



Project Director - Dr. M. L. Lanier 

Descript ion of Inst i t ut ton 
Jarvis Christian College is Located et Hawkins, Texas, it is an 
Independent, private, church reiated college. It is affiliated with 
Texas Christian University. The college has receivea increased support 
from foundations, having received approximately $2,000,1)00 for the 
development of modern campus facilities in the last 5 years* The col- 
lege has approximately 700 students and approximately r.ixty faculty 
members. The student body is predominantly black. 

Description of Project 
Jarvis Christian College adopted the following objactives for 1972- 

1973: 

1. To begin to identify competencies and to write behavioral 
objtctives and modules in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation in the course areas of general methods, reading, 
language arts, children's literature, .-social studies, 
science, mathematics, health and physical education, 

art and music. 

2. To develop a modularized competency based program in the 
teaching of media. 

3- To establish a learning center that would contain 
hardware, provisions for creation of software, preview 
room, television for micro- teaching, modiile storage, 
and curriculum laboratory. 

4- To develop a plan for a sequential program in the educa- 
tion of teachers and to begin developing competencies 
and modules for the program. 

5- To develop committees to manage the development of compe- 
tencies and modules for the sequential program and to 
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develop the dales for submission of compctoncles and 
modules for adoption into the program. 

6. To develop a long range plan for conversion to compe- 
tency based teacher education by 1975. 

7. To plan for the development of public scnocls for 
portal schools utilizing the Jarvls Christian College 
Teacher Center which is part of the Texas Teacher 
Center Project. 

P rocedures Developed 

Jarvis Christian College began the plans for the design and 
development of the program in a faculty two-day conference on August 21 
and 22, 1972. All members of the faculty were in atliendance at this 
meeting. The President and the Dean of Instruction also attended the 
conference. The conference began with a general orientation to compe- 
tency based teacher education. The faculty also en.'jaged in a faculty 
development workshop relative to the designing and operationalizing of 
competencies and the development of modules. The fi»culty also designed 
n plan for the development and implementation of competencies, and the 
writing of modules. Committees were established to place the plan in 
operation and times were charted for various tasks to •)e completed. 

The faculty and administration adopted the sequential plan of 
teacher aide, tutot, assisting teacher and associate teacher for the 
development and implementation of competencies, Tne plan adopted re- 
quired that thirty competencies would be developed a*: the aide level 
by December 20, 1972, and field tested during the second semester of 
1972-1973. 

Faculty members were requested to begin the development of compe- 
tencies and to proceed with the development of nodules in the framework 
of the present course structure. The competencies developed were to be 
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incorporated inti the program at the associate teacher level at a later 
date. The competencies were to be developed in the first semester, 



Competencies and modules for the tutor and assist!. ig teacher 
levels were to be developed during the second semester of 1972-1973 and 
field Lested during the fail of 1973. The plan develoj.ed would place 
the compcteni'y based program into operation in the 1975 fall term. 

In addition to the committees which were appointed to develop the 
sequential program described above, a committee was established to re- 
view the modules, accept the modules and to incorporate the modules into 
the teacher education program. 

The Jarvis Christian Teacher Center was to plan for participation 
in the designing of competencies and in-service programs for teachers 
throughout the service area of the center. The faculty indicated that 
they felt It important that public school teachers be involved in the 
development of competencies. 



The faculty has not been able to adhere to the schedule which they 
developed in August for the development for the year. Some competencies 
and modules have been developed or are under develcnment according to 
information provided to the research team in March, 1973. A summary of 
the report is provided below: 



1972 and field tested during the second semester of \972-1973. 



D iscrepancy Analysis 



Department 



Modules 
Complet< .jd 



Modules Under 
Development 



Art 

Foreign Language 
Music 
Religion 
English 



0 
1 
2 
0 
6 



1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
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Modules 


Modules 


Department 


Completed 


Develoi 


Speech 


1 


0 


Mathematics 


A 


3 


Biology 


3 


2 


Chemistry 


1 


0 


Business and Economics 




0 


History and Political Science 


2 


1 


Sociology 


1 


0 


Education 






Educational Media 


29 


0 


Measurement & Evaluation 


3 


0 


Health and Physical Education 


0 


8 


History and Phi'losophy 


0 


1 


Librarianship 


1 


0 


Educational Psychology 


3 


0 


Developmental Reading 


2 


0 


Teaching Reading in El. School 


21 


21 


Total 


84 


43 



The competencies and modules above appear to have been developed at 
all levels in the program. The research team was not v-rovided any com- 
petencies or modjles designed specifically for the teacher aide or tutor 
level , 

Personal interview techniques were employed to ascertain how the 
learning center was utilized with regard to the modularized program. 
Micro-teaching is not employed extensively in the teac.ier education pro- 
gram although there are equipment and studios available for use on the 
campus. Two of the modules under development or completed indicate use 
of VTR equipment. One of these modules is in the department of education. 
Some of the modules and the accompanying software are stored in the 
learning center. 

Many of the modules developed are programmed learning which may 
lead to the attainment of some competency. The competencies have not 
been designed. Many of the modules do not follow the format of CBTE as 
defined by the Consortium. This is partially due to the use of some 
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modules developed by Weber State College and experimental modules from 
Michigan State. 

The spring faculty workshop of two days was devoted o the develop- 
ment of the program. During this period, the faculty members worked on 
the development and competencies and modules. 

Administration support of the program appears evident. The 
Chairman of the Department of Education was given responsibility for 
the development of the competency based program at i:he fall conference 
by the President. The Dean of Instruction was present at the conference. 
The Chairman of the Department of Education has alst been delegated the 
responsibility for the development of the teacher center. 

Expediting Factors/Problems Encountered 
Factors contributing to the development of the program are the 
intense profossi>nal commitment of the faculty. The faculty is small; 
therefore, communication should be less of a probler». Another expedit- 
ing factor is the ^administrative support of the development program. 

Problems encountered include more exposure to faculty development 
programs such as the use of micro-teaching techniques, simulation, use 
of media and the development of competencies. There needs to be a 
coordinated effort to develop a total Jarvis plan for the training of 
teachers either through task analysis or by the development of a system 
of competencies. The learning center needs more space and there is a 
need for some coordination and planning to create the center as a "hub" 
in which a competency based program can operate. Thi curriculum 
laboratory needs expansion and materials and equipment. Some modules 
are stored in the learning center but others are located within separate 
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departments. The college is in need of funds, particularly to continue 
with the development of the learning center and for the preparation of 
software for the modules. The termination of the Teacher Center at 
the close of the 1972-73 school year will provide less impetus to the 
development of the program. 

Evaluation 

Jarvis Christian has begun to identify competencies and to write 
behavioral objectives and modules. Approximately eighty-five modules 
are under development or have been completed. Approximately thirty of 
these eighty-five modules are in the area of media and the media pro- 
gram has been competency based. A full-time secretary is needed to 
as.sist in the management of the program. Although there are some prob- 
lems with regard to LaclllLles and budget, the learninj; center has been 
established and Is functioning. 

A plan has been developed for a sequential program for training 
teachers. The institution has not begun developing competencies and 
modules following a coordinated plan. A central commi:tee has been 
established to manage the development and quality of the competencies 
and modules. Evidence indicates that the committee it. not functioning, 
or at least, there have been no formal meetings of the committee to 
develop the program. 

The dates for the plan for implementation by the Texas Education 
Agency has been changed from 1975 to 1978. Meetings have been held 
through the Teacher Center this year. However, no competencies have 
been provide! to the research team that have been developed by this 
group. 
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Projection 

The faculty and adminlBtrat Ion at Jarvls Chrlat/an College will 
continue to progress in the development of a competency based teacher 
education program. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH ALABAMA 
Mobile, Alabama 

Dr. Howard FOrfcney - Consortium Representative 
Dr. Wilma Schriver - CBTE Committee Chairm^in 

Descri ption of InHtltution 
The UaivOrsLty of South Alabama, located on a 1200 acre campus in 
west Mobile, was created by an act of the Alabama Suate Legislature in 
May, 1963. Under the present organization, there are four Colleges 
(Arts & Sciences, Business and Management, Education, Medicine) and one 
division (Engineering) . Within the College of Education there are 
seven departments and the Center for Program Development and Special 
Projects. The Competency Based Teacher Education Program will be an 
interdepartmental and intradepartmental program covering all areas of 
study. 

Description of Project 
The 1972-1973 year was the initial associate membership year in the 
Consortium of Southern Colleges for Teacher Education; therefore, the 
project objectives were limited in nature. The focus of the faculty 
and staff of the College of Education was on obtaining basic data on 
competency based teacher education and the identifying of institutional 
patterns and procedures that could be utilized in developing a CBTE 
program. Several departments of the institution volunteered to begin 
the identification of specific competencies. 

Procedures Used 

At the beginning of the fall quarter, a faculty development con- 
ference was conducted by the research team aimed at providing the 
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College of liduoation facuit:y and staff with the basic concepts and 
olemencs of competency-based teacher education. Shortly after this 
faculty development conference, a one day retreat was held. Several 
decisions were mide by the faculty at this time; first, that a "broken 
front" approach would be utilized to develop the CBTE program. Six of 
the seven departments of the college (elementary education; secondary 
education; health, physical education and recreation; counselor educa- 
tion; educational media; and special education) would begin to develop 
competencies within their own departments, with the remaining depart- 
ment (foundations of education) working with other departmental commit- 
tees. The staff of the Center for Program Development and Special 
Projects will also work with departmental committees. The second 
decision was an agreement to submit a Cycle VIII Teacher Corps proposal, 
which, if funded, would serve as the beginning of a sequential conversion 
process for the total teacher education program to CBTE. 

Each department has been scheduling periodic meetings throughout 
the year, reviewing current literature in their field on CBTE and iden- 
tifying core competencies. Several departments have begun initial 
field components or have developed modules within courses. For example, 
the counselor education program has initiated simulation activities into 
their program baginning with the introductory course ivork. In elemen- 
tary education, a pilot group of 41 students were introduced to the 
concept of CBTE in the area of Children's Literature. A specified 
competency was required and a sequence of four enabling modules was 
developed that students could utilize to attain the .specified competency, 

A review of present field experiences has been .nade in terms of 
location, types of activities to be carried on, and plans made for the 
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supervision of students on site. Several of the departments have 
revised the reporting forms used with such clinical experiences. 

A Liaison Committee has been established for Competency-Based 
Teacher Education, consisting of one representative of each of the 
College of Education departments. This committee is charged with the 
goal of designing, and developing the CBTE program at the University. 
This committee has assumed its responsibility by publishing a Newsletter 
for the faculty and staff containing information on CBTE publications 
and materials. The committee has also coordinated a second, one-day 
retreat for the faculty duting the spring of 1973. Dr. Charles E. 
Johnson, of the University of Georgia, was the featured speaker and 
provided input for program development in CBTE. 

A total of seven research tealn days have been devoted to the 
development of the South Alabama program. 

Discrepancy Analysis 
All of the initial project goals for the University of South 
Alabama have beeLi met. Necessary basic data has been gathered. In the 
Education Curriculum Library a collection of materials and resources 
on CBTE has been developed.. This collection is being catalogued and 
made available to all University of South Alabama faculty, staff and 
students. The institutional pattern for training teachers has been 
identified for the development of the program and has been operational- 
ized by means of the Liaison Committee, representing the various educa- 
tion departments. 
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The major expediting factor that has allowed much of the program 
development has been the initiation of the Teacher Corps Cycle VIII 
proposal. In developing the proposal, the faculty has focused on the 
development of the CBTE program in a sequential manner and has had to 
begin to identify needed competencies for proposed Corpsmembers, 

The State Department of Education mandate regarding the adjudica- 
tion of competency before certification has also been an expediting 
factor in the CBTE program. University administrative assistance for 
development of the program is evidenced by releasing faculty and staff 
for two ^'retreat days" and appointing nominated departir.ental representa- 
tives to the CBTE Liaison Committee, 

Evaluation 

As the newest school associated with the Consoirtium of Southern 
Colleges for Teacher Education, the University of South Alabama has made 
excellent progress during the past year. If placed on the modified 
Cruickshank schema, it would fall between the DESIGN and DEVELOPMENT 
stages of program development. There has been inter- and intradepart- 
mental faculty exchanges and meetings in the School of Education to 
facilitate program development. Administrative assistance has been 
evidenced in several ways. 

Projections 

With the funding of the Teacher Corps project (Cycle VIII), there 
will be implementation of several components of the CBTE program during 
the 1973-1974 year. Additional field experiences will be developed for 
use by students in the regular elementary and secondary programs. 
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Investigation will be made into the utilization of clinical professors 
to supervise the field experiences and to adjudicate the competencies 
of the undergraduates. 
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SHAW UNIVERSITY 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Project Director - Dr. N. M. McMillan 

Description of Institution 
Shaw University is located in downtown Raleigh, North Carolina* 
It was founded in 1865 and has a long tradition in the training of 
teachers. It is a co-educational, liberal arts college enrolling 
approximately 1,000 students. Teacher education has been deeraphasized 
in recent years, with the college concentrating on liberal arts. It 
graduates approximately one hundred teachers each year. 

Description of Project 
The project director and staff at Shaw University developed the 
folipwing objectives for the 1972-73 year: 

1. To develop and implement a plan for competency based 
teacher education at Shaw University to meet the requirement 
of the North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction 
for conversion to CBTE by 1980. 

2. To engage in a faculty development program in CBTE so that 
the faculty would be cognizant of the technique of develop- 
ing competencies and modules, 

3. To develop competencies and modules suitable for a CBTE 
program. 

Procedures Followed 
Shaw developed its plan for the year utilizing the research team 
as consultants in working with the project director and with the 
director of development at the university. The plan involved the fol- 
lowing activities: 
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1. Planning meetings with the research team, project director, 
and director of development. 

2. Conducting a retreat of selected faculty members to orient 
the group to CBTE and to establish committees to develop 
and implement a plan for CBTE. 

3. Conducting a conference for the entire faculty of the uni- 
versity to orient them to competency based ceacher education. 

4. To have the committees develop competencies and modules for 
competency based teacher education. 

The research team scheduled ten consultant days to assist in the 

attainment of the objectives. 

Discrepancy Analysis 
The faculty has been unable to develop the competencies and modules 
for the competency based program in the spring of 1973. The committee 
will continue to work on this aspect of the program during the summer 
of 1973 and be ready to implement a pilot program in the fall of 1973. 

Expediting Factors/Problems Encountered 
An expediting factor at Shaw is the rapport of the faculty and the 
interest of the committees in establishing CBTE at 5>haw. The faculty 
has a sense of responsibility for the institution and its program. 

Shaw University has suffered financial reverses in the last two 
years. Because of the lack of funds, approximately tventy faculty mem- 
bers have been dismissed. Another problem was the sudden death of the 
head of teacher education. These two factors created a situation in 
which the department of teacher education lost its entire faculty, with 
the exception of the project director. The faculty members who left 
were replaced with part-time faculty members. This has not produced a 
situation which is conducive to program development. In addition. 
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these problems also served to stifle the development: of the CBTE 
programs that had been planned previously. 



Evaluation 



A plan was developed by a group of the faculty at a retreat held 
on March 23 and 24. 

The group decided that implementation of Competency Based Teacher 
Education at Shaw University should start with the professional program 
which would include the following areas and courses: 

Methods in the following areas: 

Early Childhood Education 
Elementary Education 
Secondary Education 

Professional Courses: 



Schedule for Implementing a Competency Based Teacher Education 
Program at Shaw University: 



Introduction to Education 
Educational Psychology 
Adolescent Psychology 
Child Psychology 
Role of the Teacher 
Media 

Educational Seminar 



Elementary Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation 



Secondary Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation 



Teaching Individual, Dual 
and Team Sports 



Adaptative Physical Education 



Remainder of 1973 



1973-1974 



Appointment of committees to 
develop modules (start) for 
professional courses 



Continue development of modules 



1974-1975 



1975 



Pilot programs 



Operatioraal in professional 
sequence 



1975-1976 



1978 



Begin development in School 
of Arts and Sciences 



. : Program will be operational in 
all areas . 
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Levels will be used as published in the 1971 Model that are 
roughly comparable to the Teacher Aide, Tutor, Assistant Teacher, 
Associate Teacher, and Student Teacher (Levels I, II ^ III, IV, V). 

The following committees were appointed and the responsibilities 
delineated as follows: 



Levels Committee 

1, Write .j')b descriptions for Levels I, II, III, IV and V. 

2, Delineate competencies, 

3, Write modules. 

4, Request modules from other faculty members. 

Evaluation Committee 

1. Plan procedures for acceptance of competencies, 

2. Plan evaluative procedures for testing of competencies and 
modules. 

Clinical Experience Committee 

1. Get commitment from the superintendents for clinical expe- 
riences. 

2. Logistics 

a. Transportation 

b. Supervision 

3. In-service education for teachers in school, 

4. In-service education for administrators, 

5. Work in conjunction with Raleigh Consortium of Colleges. 

Learning Center Committee 

1, Define and identify site, 

2, Plan facility 

3, Plan for personnel 
A, Plan for budget, 

5, Secure materials 

a. Videotape recorders 

b. Studios 

c. Carrels 

d. Curriculum laboratory 

e. Media center 

f. Preview room 

g. Preparation of software 

6, Develop policies 

A faculty development conference was schedulad for the entire uni- 
versity faculty so that they would be aware of the movement toward CBVE. 
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There is already some development of CBTE in the arts and sciences 
areas. The science department is developing a modularized science 
program in general education under the auspices of a grant from the 
National Science Foundation. 

The objective to develop competencies and modules has not been 
met. There have been no competencies or modules developed in the area 
of teacher education. 

Projection 

Barring further financial difficulties and loss of trained 
faculty in CBTE, it would appear that CBTE can become a reality at 
Shaw University. The faculty is enthusiastic and responsible and, if 
the committees adhere to their function, the framework has been estab- 
lished to develop the program. 
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CLARK COLLEGE 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Project Director - Mr. John Thompkins 

Description of Institution 
Clark College is located in Atlanta, Georgia. It is a private 
church affiliated institution and is part of the Atlanta University 
Complex. This affiliation enables the institution to share resources 
and facilities with a number of colleges and universities located in 
this area. The institution has an enrollment of approximately 1,000 
students, and can be classified as a predominately black school. The 
college concentrates in the areas of liberal arts and teacher education. 

Description of Project 

Clark College established the following organizational chart in 
1971 as the model for CCTEM (Clark College Teacher Education Model). 
(See Figure 1, following page.) 

The following competencies were established in that same report: 

CompoLency <o. 1: The student should demonstrate that he is an 
acceptable, adaptable, and productive person. When a pros- 
pective teacher has this competency he has acquired those 
behaviors which demonstrate that he accepts himself and 
is aware of his own values and at the same time is cognizant 
tb-^t other individuals/groups may hold contrasting values 
which must be understood and respected. 

Competency No. 2: The student should acquire an awareness, a 
concern, and a sense of responsibility in regard to perennial 
human problems, contemporary events, issues and problems by 
studying languages, the humanities*, social jnd natural 
sciences, ancient and/or modern civilization, and profes- 
sional/specialized education courses. 



*The humanities core is being revised. It will probably include 
traditional as well as nontraditional humanities courses. 
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FIGURE 1 



ORGANIZATION CHART FOR 
THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION COMPONENT 



FRESHMAN YEAR 



Foundations of Learning 
Educational Environment 
Career Choice 



SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Introduct ion to Education 



JUNIOR YEAR 

Human Growth and Development 
Educational Psychology 



SENIOR YEAR 



Curriculum 
School and Society 
Media 



Student Teaching 




Analysis of Teaching 



Microteaching 




PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
(1 - 3) 
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Competency No. 3: ' The student should be able 'zo identify the 
theoretical basis undergirding professional knowledge and 
demonstrate that he/she knows how to use it as well as 
evaluate its use in real life situations. 

Competency No. 4: The student should demonstrate that he 
knows how to acquire knowledge and how to use it. With 
this competency a prospective teacher should be able to 
acquire the skills to help him learn for hiniself that 
which is needed to become a "lifetime student." Further, 
students should realize the total teacher education expe- 
rience as being coherent, cumulative, and unified. 

Competency No. 5: The stuc'ciit should be able to demonstrate 
that he is competent to handle responsibly controversial 
issues as they might arise. With this competency the 
prospective teacher should be able to do the following: 
(1) create in the classroom an atmosphere of freedom for 
students to raise questions dealing with critical issues 
of the time; (2) be able to express his or her opinions 
on controversial issues substantiated by facts and/or 
credible evidence; (3) uphold, protect, and defend the 
fundamental freedoms as documented in the history of our 
country. 

With regard to the projected plans Clark College developed the 
following objectives for 1972-1973: 

1. To develop sub-competencies relating to the above list of 
competencies or to operationalize the competencies. 

2. To develop and to utilize a modular approach leading to the 
attainment of competencies . 

3. To continue coalitions which assist in the development 
of competency based teacher education. 

4. To develop and to implement a series of clinical experi- 
ences which relate to the above model and to the com- 
petencies. 

5. To develop simulated experiences relating to the com- 
petencies . 

Procedures Developed 
The Department of Education initiated the following mini-project 
in December, 1972: 
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Minl-projact Report (Clark College ) 



Project Title: Identifying Characteristics of Elementary School 
Teachers That Enhance the Learning Process of 
Elementary School Children, 

To provide data that can be utilized by th^ Clark 
College Elementary Teacher Education Model (CCETEM) 
that will aid in preparing teachers that are more 
knowledgeable of child development and the learning 
pror-ess. 

To place beginning elementary education majors 
(freshmen) in learning situations to learn about 
themselves and children. 

To analyze the role and function of the teacher. 
To identify problems that children have in school and 
out . 

To provide students with an opportunity to disprove 
the myths that exist in the literature relative to 
Black children in inner city schools. 
To evaluate busing (desegregation) in terms of pupil 
growth (to include the three domains of learning) . 
To ascertain if teaching is really what they want to. do. 
To bridge the gap between the college classroom and 
the real world. 

To give college students an opportunity to do active 
research. 

Procedure: 

Six elementary education majors (freshmen) were chosen randomly 
to participate in a tutorial program in the inner city. Each student 
was enrolled in the introductory course of their major. Each student 
spent approximat ily 2 1/2 hours per week for twelve (12) weeks tutoring 
elementary school students. 

The elementary school students (Black), were not selected but as- 
signed by presence. These elementary school students were being 
bussed daily to white schools outside of their community. 

Each college student worked with a small group of children, usu- 
ally consisting of 4-5 children. ' 

It may be of interest to note that the school (where the tutoring 
classes were held) was the same school where most of the students were 
transferred from. 

The college students were to help the children with academic 
problems mainly in readitig, arithmetic and science. 

A log was required by the college students to include their 
observations related to each child they tutored. They were used to 
observe particularly the child *s behavior before, during and after 
each session. After each session, the college stiidents discussed 
their experiences with the principal investigator. 

In addition, the principal investigator observed the students 
during the tutoring sessions. 



Purpose: (1) 

(2) 

(3) 
(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 
(8) 

(9) 
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Also, college students were required to write an analysis of 
what they experienced and what they felt teachers needed to know 
about these children in order to enhance their learning. 

Results: 

Each collegi student has been interviewed by the principal 
investigator; logs and additional information have been collected; 
however, the data has not been compiled and will be forthcoming as 
soon as possible. 

In addition to the above mini-project, some simulated experiences 
were designed in conjunction with an early childhood center in which 
young children were brought to the campus periodically. Video taping 
equipment was utilized as the college students worked with the young 
children. The tapes were analyzed in order to improve teaching styles. 

Discrepancy Analysis 
The faculty has been unable to develop sub-competencies relating 
to the competencies delineated in the projected plan. Personal inter- 
view techniques with the project director indicated that no modules have 
been written this year. Some modules have been written in previous 
years and are still in use. The project director has been working this 
year with the University of Georgia (Atlanta) Teacher Corps Project 
in conducting on-site instruction for interns in public schools. This 
program is to be competency based; however, no competencies were 
provided. 

Expediting Factors/Problems Encountered 
Clark College is very small and the faculty in the department of 
education have offices very close to one another. Communication should 
be no problem. The office of the chairman of the department is lo- 
cated in this same suite. The college has recently acquired some new 
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facilities in the area of media and learning resources. This center is 
located in the new science building. The director indicated that some 
problem had been encountered relating to the lack of funds. It was 
not possible for the research team to interview the chairman of the 
department of education. 

Evaluation 

Clark College has developed a series of clinical experiences for 
elementary teachers. The clinical experiences have been successful as 
revealed in interviews with principal and teachers in the public schools 
In addition, simulated teaching experiences are provided in an early 
childhood center. 

The college did not meet the objectives relating to the specifica- 
tion of competencies and to the development of a modular approach. The 
research team was provided with the following syllabus: 
Name of Course - Early Childhood Curriculum 
Instructor - John H. Thompkins 

Department - Education 

1 . Course Objectives 

Students will be able to help children to: 

1. Use and manage their bodies with more skill and a growing 
sense of achievement and confidence, and develop healthful 
habits of play, rest, elimination, and eating; 

2. Extend their interest and understanding of the world about 
them by investigating and experimenting, and by thinking 
about some relationships they discover in their environment; 

3. Work and play productively with other children, acquire some 
independence, and communicate their feelings with other 
children and adults; 

4. Express themselves creatively and spontaneously through art 
(buiJding, modeling, painting), music (rhythms, singing), and 
language (conversation, storytelling, and dramatic play); 
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5. Enjoy browsing, listening, observing, exploring, making 
plans, discussing experiences , and accomplishir g tasks 
important to them; 

6. Grow into a deeper sense of accomplishment and self-esteem, 

1 . 2 Purpose Taken From the Institutional Self Study - 1968 . 

1. To reach and/or improve all basic skills of communication 
(viewing, listening, speaking, reading, writing) that are 
requisite for coping with the explosion of knowledge and 
ideas in a rapidly changing society. 

2. To form the habit of using the method of scientific inquiry 
as a basis for developing critical thinking abilities and 
making judgments. 

3. To develop study skills essential to optimum learning that 
will continue after graduation from college. 

4. To learn and understand discipline and Elementary and Early 
Childhood Education by studying its: facts, concepts 
structure, principles and social implications. 

Departmental Objectives 

1. To develop those behaviors which might assist students in 
becoming productive, coping, professionally oriented teachers 
in a pluralistic society. 

2. To provide prospective teachers opportunity to gain knowledge 
of certain professional understandings (Child Growth and 
Development) and '*know-how. ■* 

3. To develop some strategies for dealing with interpersonal 
relationships and/or group dynamics in a most positive 
mariner. 

1.3 How Does This Course Relate to Other Courses in the Department 

This course. Early Childhood Curriculum, provides the basic 
framework of Early Childhood Education. This course is basic to 
all other courses in the department. Special emphasis is placed 
on child development and psychology. It is from this course that 
specific knowledge, concepts, principles and competencies are 
derived that will enable students to perform/understand better 
in future education courses and/or teaching/learr.ing situations. 

2. Basic Concepts and Skills Relative to Content and Teaching Strategy 

Concepts: 

(a) History of education 

(b) Philosophy and aims of Early Childhood Education 
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(c.) Administrative and curriculum 
(d) Education as a profession 



2.1 



3. 
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Skills: 

(a) Critical reading, thinking and discussion skills in Early 
Child Education 

(b) The ability to locate information on Early Child Education 

(c) The ability to select and evaluate materials in Early 
Childhood Education 

(d) The ability to organize Early Childhood materials 

(e) The ability to give oral and written directions 

(f) The ability to handle responsible controversial issues as 
they might arise particularly in Early Childhood Education 

(g) The ability to understand himself in relationship to his 
environment 

(h) The ability to help children develop wholesome "self concepts" 
Method of Instruction - Teaching Strategy 

(a) Class discussion 

(b) Tndlvidual/group projects/reports 

(c) Selected reading assignments other than textbook 

(d) Field trips to various elementary schools, nurseries, day 
care centers 

(e) Use of films, tapes, and other educational media 

(f) Use of regular (non-college) day care and nursery personnel 

(g) Lecture and demonstration 

(h) Observation of children in pre-school settings 

(i) Examination 

The teacher will use a combination of both inductive and deductive 
procedures in problems solving to assist students in discerning 
the component parts of education as a discipline. 

Course Content Related to Identified Talents 

(a) Academic - observable knowledge of subject area. 

(b) Communicative - through discussing, writing, recording, 
debating, reading, and listening, the student will enhance his 
communicative skills and ability. 

(c) Decision Making - the student will decide the following: 

(1) What he wants to read/report/write on 

(2) Project(s) 

(3) Site visits 

(4) Content of course 

(5) Evaluation 

(d) Predicting - Because the student had had certain experiences, 
he can predict with little difficulty the following: 

(1) What he really wants to do 

(2) Where he wants to go 

(3) What really makes him "feel good" 

(4) What and/or how he feels about children 
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(e) Creativity - The student will have opportunity to develop 
himself concerning society and recommend changes for the 
betterment of man. Each student will be given an opportunity 
to create, design, and demonstrate a teaching aid. 

3.1 Provisions for Individual Differences 

Students will be provided with experiences that will meet their 
leveKs) of achievement. Class activities/experiences will be 
programmed according to individuals and riot groups. However, 
there will oe group activities and projects. 

3.2 Library Use 

Students will be required and encouraged to use the library 
regularly ba'.ed upon assignments, activities and projects. 

4. Student Achievement 

Course objectives may /may not change according to the performance 
ot students. Evaluation will be determined by the following: 



(a) Performance with children - 25% 

(b) Discussion - 25% 

(c) Group project (s) - 5% 

(d) Class Participation - 5% 

(e) Individual assignments - 5% 

(f) Field trips - 15% 



Note: Particular attention will be placed upon the cognitive, 
psychomotor^ and affective domains. 

The syllabus seems to indicate that the college program is an 
excellent conventional program with clinical experiences. However, the 
question is how the clinical experiences relate to the attainment of 
competency if the competencies are uot delineated. The lack of the 
development of a modular defining system and the lack of specified 
competencies wculd seem to suggest that the program is not proceeding 
in the direction of CBTE as defined by the Consortium or by the litera- 
ture. 
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NORTH CAROLINA CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 
Durham, North Carolina 

Project Directors: Dr. Norman C. Johnson 

and Dr. C. James Dyer 

Description of Institution 
North Carolina Central University is a five-year, state-supported 
college chartered to provide instruction in the arts and sciences; to 
train teachers, supervisors, and administrators for public schools; and 
to provide such graduate and professional training as approved by the 
Board of Education. The forty building campus is located on a 72 acre 
plot in Durham, North Carolina, an urban area which has a population of 
100,000. 

The student body of North Carolina Central University consists of 
approximately 3,700 students, the majority of whom are black, recruited 
largely from the North Carolina public schools. 

The institution was chartered in 1909 as a private institution and 
was known as the National Religious Training School and Chautauqua. The 
early years of the institution were characterized by a wealth of en- 
thusiasm and high endeavor, but not of money. In 1915 the school was 
sold and reorganized, then becoming the National Training School. 

In 1923 the school was purchased by the State and became Durham 
State Normal School. Two years later in 1925, it was converted into 
the North Carolina College for Negroes. 

The first four-year college class was graduated in 1929. 

Description of Project 
North Carolina Central University adopted the following objectives 
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for 1972-73: 

1. To field-test, evaluate, and revise three modiiiarized 
introductory courses in the professional sequence and the 
senior semester student teaching block. 

2. To develop a management system. 

3. To continue faculty development. 

4. To expand the services of a learning laboratory. 

5. To develop and implement a human relations component. 

6. To plan for the devplopment of portal schools. 

7. To develop a system for student evaluation of modules, 
cor:7>onents, and clusters. 

North Carolina Central University serves as Consortium Central for 

The Consortium of Southern Colleges for Teacher Education (see Goal II). 

This function adds duties and objectives in addition to the ones listed 

above . 

Procedures Developed 
The major concern of ^ the Competency-based program at North Carolina 
Central University during the academic year 1972-1973 has been the field 
testing and revision of a four-year sequence of field experiences that 
is designed to prepare teachers who demonstrate their competency in 
terms of a>2^reed upon behaviors. This necessitates a continuing in- 
service training of college personnel in terms of management design, 
evaluation techniques, curriculum development and instructional material 
development or acquisition. This in-service activity at NCCU is accom- 
plished through institutes, workshops, conferences, .3,nd site visits. 
Site visits within the Consortium have included Livingston University, 
Florida A & M University, Clark College, South Carolina State University. 
Site visits outside the Consortium have virtxxally covered the nation. 
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In addition. North Carolina Central University has been visited 
by representatives from almost every institution in the Consortium. 

North Carolina Central University has developed a systein for 
student evaluation and input. This system allows for a two day session 
each term for student reaction and interaction. 

The feedback from the public schools, to this poii.t, has been on 
an informal ba^ij but very positive and very encouraging. 

The administration within Teacher Education is very actively 
involved in the development of the competency-based program. The head 
of the department serves as the institutional director for CBTE, is the 
institutional representative on the Board of Directors for the Consortium 
of Southern Colleges for Teacher Education and serves as Chairman of that 
Board. The co irdinator for elementary education at North Carolina 
Central University serves as Director for the Consortium on a half-time 
basis. Both of these inr'ividuals have been used extensively, nation- 
wide as consultants for programs developing a competen:y-based teacher 
education model. 

Discrepancy Analysis 
North Carolina Central University listed seven major objectives 
for the 1972-1973 academic year. All of these obj ictives were realized, 
at least to some degree. 

Objective 1: To field test, evaluate, and revise three modu- 
larized introductory courses in the professional 
sequence and the senior semester student teaching 
block. 

Assessment: All the students enrolled in elanentary education at 
North Carolina Central Universi :y are processed 
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through these areas in sequence. To date, fifty- 
eight students have gone through the modularized 
senior semester student teaching block. All three 
areas are constantly revised to reflect the evalua- 
tive data. 

Objective 2: To develop a management system. 

Assessment: (1) NCCU has instituted a computerized program for 
tracking students. 

(2) They have developed faculty "teams" for cluster 
administration. 

(3) They are experimenting with feedback systems. 
Objective 3: To continue faculty development. 

Assessment: The entire elementary education faculty was afforded 
the opportunity to participate in seminars, confer- 
ences, workshops and site visits. In addition, out- 
side consultants were brought on campus for specific 
areas of concern. 

Objective A: To expand the services of a learning- laboratory. 

Assessirent: NCCU has put forth an effort to expand the hardware 

for a learning laboratory. They are moving toward an 
operations center concept. They are, however, 
severely hampered by space prob ems. The space 
allotted at the present time is net sufficient for 
an operational learning laboratory*. 

Objective 5: To develop and implement a human relations component. 

Assessm«,nt: The human relations component at NCCU is to be 

"streamed" throughout the four year program. The 
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development of this program Is near completion and 
should be operationalized in the 197.>-74 academic 
year. 

Objective i: To plan for the development of portal schools. 
Assessment: The plans for the development of portal schools are 

not firm at this writing. They do plan to be 

operational sometime in late 1974. 
Objective 7: To develop a system for student evaluation of modules, 

components, and clusters. 
Assessment; NCCU schedules two days each term for student 

evaluation of modules, components, and clusters as 

well as the program in general. 

Expediting Factors/Problems Encountered 
One of the greatest influences on the development of a competency- 
based teacher education program at North Carolina Central University 
appears to be the fact that Consortium Central is lor.ated there. This 
seems to be both an expediting factor and a problem. It affords access 
to materials and information but at the same time is a drain on human 
resources. Much of the time of the members of the development staff 
also involved /ith Consortium Central is taken up with administrative 
details of the Consortium (see Goal II for further discussion) . 

Another problem referred to earlier is the ratlier severe lack of 
space on campus. There i^ very little space that can be allocated for 
individual student activities. 

Probal ly the greatest expediting factor is the enthusiasm of the 
faculty. They have shown a willingness to work long, hard hours. 
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Evaluation 

North Carol na Central University is making significant progress 
in the design, development , evaluation and implementation of a competency 
based teacher education program* The program does not as yet meet all 
the elements for CBTE as defined by AACTE but they are mailing deliberate 
progress toward those standards. 
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Smmnary^ Conclusions and Reconanendation s 



Sucmary 

The Consortium of Southern Colleges for Teacher Education was 
funded by the National Center for Educational Resear :h and Development 
(National Institute for Education) for a proposal entitled Development 

m. 

and Effectiveness of Competency Based Teaqher Education Programs in 
Emerging Institutions , The consortium employed a research team to 
develop the obj^ectlves in the project in working with Consortium schools. 
The research team, with the aid of consultants, grouped the objectives 
presented in the original project into four major "goals." The first 
goal was "to design, develop. Implement, and evaluate competency based 
teacher education programs at Consortium schools." The- procedures 
developed for attaining the goal provided for latitude among the con- 
sortium school; and utilized the Cruickshank design and Stufflebeam's 
CIPP Process as guides in developing the process fo.r fulfilling the goal. 

The consortium research and development team tiaveled to the 
consortium schools and assisted in setting up the objectives for each 
school for The year. Once the objectives had been deJineated, the R&D 
team assisted the schools in faculty development programs at the 
director's invitation in order that each school might reach the objec- 
tives delineated for the year. The R&D team also provided assistance 
to the schools in the solving of problems associated with the develop- 
ment of the programs. 

A report on the objectives for the year of each school within the 
Consortium aas been provided and an analysis completed relative to the 
progress of each school in the attainment of those objectives. A 
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summary of the relative progress of each school is p>;ovided by the chart 
on page 125, 

The chart of the relative progress of the schools reveals that 
Norfolk State College, North Carolina Central Universit/, Xavier Uni- 
versity, Pembrokr* State University, South Carolina State College, and 
Florida A & M University are in the implementation and evaluation 
stages. All of the other schools are in the developmental stage. 
It should be noted that Prairie View A & M College, Pem>roke State 
University and the University of South Alabama have been members of 
the consortium for only one year. 

Conclusions 

The following conclusions have been drawn by thd research team 
from the experience of working with the consortium oi schools this past 
year: 

1, Progress in the adoption of programs at a college seems to 

be rela*:ed to the amount of involvement and conraiitment of the 
facult>. Those colleges which were the most successful in 
fusing even very small groups of faculties into working teams 
were those schools that seemed to get the most commitment 
and, therefore, the most progress, 

2. Thece does not seem to be a relationship between the wealth 

of a college and the development of competency based programs. 
Some of the poorest colleges made the most progress. There is 
a point, however, in which relatively small sums of money, 
primarily for equipment and software, can ma'^e a very great 
difference in the progress of a program, onca that program is 
under development. 
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3. Those colleges that have luade the most progress seem to have 
administrative heads that are very closely related to the 
development of competency based teacher educat. on. The 
administrative head should be closely involved with the 
program and work closely with the faculty as they develop the 
progra i. Administrative commitment to the development of the 
program and support for the program developr^ient is essential 
for progress. Those colleges who had faculty members without 
administrative responsibilities directing the ]^roject made 
less progress generally than other schools. 

4. The issistance provided by Consortium members was essential 
to the new schools admitted to the Consortium. Those schools 
that made the most use of consortium developed materials and 
the expertise of the other schools in the Consortium made the 
most progress in the development of their own orograms. Some 
of these schools surpassed some of the original Consortium 
schoolt* in the development of programs. 

5. Faculty development is essential to the development of compe- 
tency based teacher education. College faculties require ia- 
service education at every phase of the development. The 
concepts utilized in competency based progra^is require a 
complete reorientation of the college faculty as well as re- 
trailing programs for college faculties. 

6. It would appear that there are phases through which a faculty 
proceeds as they develop competency based programs. The first 
phase can be described as one of establishing communication 
with one another, learning to work in teatis, and establishing 
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security relative to experimentation. The ^'esearch team feels 
that there are other phases, but that these ph; ses are less 
well-defined at this point. 

Re commendat ions 

The ea*'.ablishment of consortium of colleges for the development 
of competency based teacher education appears to be a viable 
means of gaining impetus for the development of programs in 
colleges and universities. 

Further studies should be initiated into curri'^.ulum change in 
college instruction in order to determine if a planned program 
for ch inge can be derived which can be utilized by colleges 
and universities in attempting to improve tUeir programs. 
The federal government should consider the advisability of 
providing relatively small sums of money to coMeges and 
universities for equipment and software that are related to 
the development of competency based teacher education. The 
money for equipment should be attached to faculty development 
programs with follow-up research in order to ascertain if the 
faculty development programs have resulted in behavioral 
change. 

The directors of projects for competency basel teacher education 
shou. d have administrative responsibility but should demonstrate 
that the primary administrative responsibility is for the de- 
velopment of programs. The administrator:: must be actively 
involved in the development of a competency based program. 



CHAPTER TWO 
GOAL 11 

TO DESIGN, DEVELOP, IMPLEMENT AND EVALUATE IMPROVED 
CONSORTIUM ORGANIZATION AND SERVICES 

Introduction 

Ten teacher training institutions in the Southeastern United 
States banded together voluntarily in order to assist eich other in 
th^ development of competency based teacher education programs. This 
original group o" participants selected the name of the Consortium of 
Southern Colleges for Teacher Education. In order to have a centralized 
office to handle fiscal and communication matters, V\e member school 
directors elected to name North Carolina Central University as Con- 
sortitun Central. 

Personnel identified with Consortium Central durirg the 1972-1973 
year are: (1) Dr. Norman C. Johnson, Chairman of the Consortium Board 
of Directors (North Carolina Central University); (2) Dr. C. James 
Dyer, Director of the Consortium (North Carolina Central University); 
(3) Mrs. Martha knight. Administrative Assistant to tht Consortium 
Director and Cooperative Research Project Assistant (Ncrth Carolina 
Central Univers-lty) ; (4) Mrs. Laverne Dorsey, Consortium Central Secre- 
tary (North Carolina Central University); (5) Dr. Howard M. Fortney, 
NCERD/NIE Research Project Director (University of South Alabama); 
(6) Dr. Freda C. Judge, NCERD/NIE Project Program L^pecialist (University 
of South Alabama); (7) Dr. Erby C. Fischer, Cooperati s^e Research Project 
Director (University of South Alabama); (8) Mrs. Hazf.l Waite, Secretary 
to the Rese. rch Team (University of South Alabama). Two additional 
people have been connected with Consortium Central by virtue of being 
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Technical Assis :ance Program Associates and partially subsidized by 
the Consortium — Mrs. Edwina Battle at Norfolk State '.'ollege and Miss 
Lisa Baldonado in Massachusetts. 

Statement of the Problem 
The second major goal of this research project is *'to design, 
develop, impleme: t and evaluate improved Consortium organization and 
services.*' Before this goal could be considered, the Consortium organi- 
zation and services had to be identified. An invest' gation of the 
structure and services of Consortium Central was conduced. In addition, 
an investigation to identify the role and responsibility of Consortium 
Central to member Consortium schools was completed. 

Definition of Terms 

1. Consortitim Central - the designation of the central office of 
the Southern Consortium of Colleges for Teacher Education set 
up at North Carolina Central University, Deparrment of Educa- 
tion, to handle fiscal communication and development matters 
for t le network of member Consortium Schools. It was estab- 
lished at this location by the Executive Committee with the 
approval of two thirds of the active membership. 

2. Chairman of the Board - an officer of the Coi.sortium elected 

by a two thirds ballot of the Board of Directors. The Chairman 
is si*.powered to transact the general busine<^s of the Consortium, 
authorize consultative services and contacts by the Director, 
subject to the approval of the Board. 

3. Director of the Consortium - serves as secretary-treasurer of 
the Consortium and the Board of Directors and is responsible 
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for communication with funding agencies and Consortium members, 
for public relations, for coordination of plan.i and agenda for 
meetings and for reports of expenditure of funas allotted to 
members. 

4. Boari of Directors - consists of one representative from each 
of the active member schools. They are appointed by their 
respective administrators to serve on the Bv^ard. Each Board 
Member is entitled to one vote. 

5. Executive Committee - consists of four elected members of the 
Board plus the Chairman of the Board. The Dir*:iCtor of the 
Cons)rtium is an ex-officio member of the executive committee. 
Members of the Executive Committee are elected for a term of 
four years with one member being replaced ec,ch year. 

6. Active membership in the Consortium is obtainel by vote of the 
Board of Directors after (1) submission of a I'^.tter of commit- 
ment to competency-based teacher education by the appropriate 
admin: strator of the school requesting active membership and 
(2) submission of a statement that the applicant school meets 
the criterion for the definition of a developing institution as 
stipulated by the U.S. Office of Education. 

7. Associate membership - open to small southeas-.ern colleges and 
univpt .lities interested in promoting and improving teacher 
education through competency-based teacher education programs. 
Submission of a letter requesting associate member status from 
the president or academic administrative officer directly 
responsible for the teacher education program is part of the 
application procedure. Such applications w 11 be acted upon 
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by ilu Board of Di rectors • 

Delimitations 

The investigation of Consortium Central in terms o: present organi- 
zation and services was delimited to a survey of the pr^isent Consortium 
Board of Directors, which was surveyed for opinions substantiated by 
specific inf orTT-^iLion. Limited time, personnel and fiscal resources also 
established parameters on the depth of study of this goal and the organi- 
zational by-laws determined the amount of change thai can be made at 
this time. In terms of improved Consortium organization and services, 
the design and implementation of any recommended change.^ would have to 
be submitted to the Executive Committee and then presented to the Board 
of Directors pi lor to adoption. 

Procedures 

In the fall of the research study year, all directors of the com- 
petency based teacher education programs at all of the consortium schools 
were asked tc reply to a Research Informational Opinionnaire (Appendix D) . 
The focus of t is instrument was to identify direct and indirect services 
provided to member schools through the auspices of i he Consortium and 
Consortium Central. It also asked for comments and suggestions from the 
schools in terras of additional input for improving this area. 

The organization of Consort iuin Central was revieved at a staff 
meeting of a"l personnel connected with Consortium Central. This 
meeting produced the Consortium organizational chart. 

The Consortium Central office organization haS evolved in response 
to the needs of the schools, and the services of "he office have altered 
since its inception. During the first years of operation, the office 
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handled fiscal arrangements, served as a communications center for 
information among the member schools, and served as repository for 
final reports of member school projects. With the addition of a part- 
time administrative assistant in the Consortium Central office, a wider 
scope and variecv of services have been provided by the staff for 
Consortium members and other schools. The addition if this assistant 
has enabled the staff to better utilize the services of present per- 
sonnel as well as to more efficiently handle such routine matters as 
inquiries from other schools, correspondence, travel re4.mbursement , etc. 

During tie project year fifteen different types of services have 
been identified is provided by Consortium Central. Specifically, these 
services include: 

1. Technical Assistance Program services to Teach'ir Corps projects 
throughout the Southeast. These services incl-ide consultant 
services ranging from faculty development conferences to 
conferei ces dealing with specific program components such as 
management systems, etc. 

2. Consultant services, on a limited basis, on competency based 
teacher education programs to other schools noc Consortium 
members. 

3. Utij.iz'^ng as consultants the faculty and stafJ of Norfolk 
State College to provide services to schools interested in 
developing a Learning Laboratory suitable ifor CBTE programs. 

4. Utilizing the faculty and staff of Florid£ A & M University 

as consultant to schools interested in developing a Simulation 
Laboratory component for CBTE programs. 

5. Publication of a Consort ixim newsletter for .lember schools and 
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limited other schools. 

6. The location of federal funding sources for Ccnsortium pro- 
Krans. In order to keep abreast of these sources the 
Consortium has developed a system of linkages with persons, 
offices, or programs which release news and or guidelines 
for applying for federal funds. These linkages include such 
governmental offices as the Office of Child Development, 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped and other contacts 
as Educational Testing Service, the Southern Regional Educa- 
tional ioard and foundations such as Ford, Carnegie, and 
Rockefeller . 

7. Proposal writing for Consortium grants. This '".ask usually 
involveH the executive committee, the consortijm director 
and the chairman of the board. 

8. The administration of consortium grants. The fiscal responsi- 
bility is located at the Consortium Central office at North 
Carolina Central University which serves as the agent for all 
consortium projects. Reports on the expg^ndituce of funds 
from grants must be reported to the board of directors every 
fiscal year. 

9. An informational service on competency based teacher education 
programs and developments of member schools of the consortium. 
This service is available to member schools and to interested 
other institutions. 

10. Providing cassette duplication services for Jiember schools. 
In this way, available resources within the consortium can 
be shared. 

134 
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IJ. C4)i lections of competency based teacher education materials 
have been acquired and have been catalogued foi use by the 
con8>rtium members. Materials on file are final reports from 
the comortium schools; the original model builders reports; 
AACTE materials on Performance Based Teachei Education; 
unpublished materials (texts) from the model b>iilders; 
simulation kits, human relations materials such as the 
Thlokol program developed by Weber State College and the In- 
stitjte on Human Development; CBTE programs materials developed 
by the National Teacher Corps Technical Assistance Program 
Associates; materials suitable for software, such as the 
Technical Skills of Teaching, Simulation Laboratories, etc; 
and a collection of modules from consortium schools that have 
been catalogued. 

12. Plannrn^j and conducting of competency based teacher education 
conferences and workshops and workshops on topics related to 
CBTE. Participation in the regional AACTE neeting in Atlanta 
would be an example of the type of activity ov related topics. 

13. Sending representatives from the Consortium to workshops or 
confer-inces on competency based teacher education or related 
topicL*. Two representatives were sent to Weber State College 

to atiiend their workshop on the Weber mod'^larized individualized 
program and two members were participants in the ASCD national 
conference in the Spring of 1973. 
14 » Coordination of field testing programs on ccmponents related 
to competency based teacher education. The Michigan State 
Module Field Testing Program in conjunccion with some consortium 
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schools is one such example of this service. 
15. Developing a Speakers Bureau on competency based teacher 

education for institutions and groups interested in improving 
teacher education. 

In addition, consortium central conducts approximately five meetings a 
year for member school representatives. There has b»ien a concerted 
effort by the Director to have these meetings cover two major areas: 
first to have a mini-workshop session for those in attendance on a 
topic relating to the development or implementation of a competency 
based teacher education program with a consultant and/or resource 
person present; the second part of the meeting is devoted to general 
consortium business, covering such topics as fiscal .^;tatus of various 
projects, member reports on various topics, new funding sources or 
projects and the schedule and agenda for the next meeting. 

The structure of the organization of the ConsortiLOi has not changed 
since its incept-^on. With the publication of the Consortium By-Laws in 
1972, the organization, structure and function of tlv\ Consortium has 
become public inf ormatirsn. It is anticipated that some changes in the 
membership structure of irs consortium may be made in the near future 
as a result of many inquiries for membership made to program directors 
and to consortimi central - 

Six services have been provided by member schools of the Consortium 
to local, regional, state and national groups. Sprcif ically , these 
services include: 

1. Rendering Technical Assistance Program servi :es to Teacher 
Corps projects as a result of direct requests from Teacher 
Corps Program Specialists. 
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2. Consultative services to other area teacher training programs 
or State Departments of Education on competency based teacher 
education and/or competency based cer tif icatioa. 

3. Developing local or regional conferences on components of 
member schools' competency based teacher education program. 
This type of conference is usually aimed at dissemination of 
information regarding program changes such us the development 
of clinical experiences and related program ch.inges (use of 
clinical professors, on site instruction, etc. • 

4. Developing a resource library on competency based teacher 
educat -Ion materials for use by personnel in teacher training 
institutions within the localities of membe : schools. 

5. Making CBTE program personnel available for participation 
in local, regional or state level meetings, cor f erences and 
workshops on competency based teacher education and/or 
competency based certification. 

6. Providing inservice education for public school personnel, 
utilizing a competency based approach. 

The direct and indirect services of Consortium Central and of 
member consortium schools have received publicity, and che Southern 
Consortium of Colleges for Teacher Education is becoming known as one 
of the major r '.sources for assistance in developing competency based 
teacher education in the United States. 

Summary, Conclusions and Recommendations 
During the short existence of the Southern Consoi tium of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, the consortium has had considerable impact on 
teacher education in the southeastern part of the Unz'ted States. The 
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recognition of consortium schools in the newest of the AACJE mono- 
graphs on Performance Based Teacher Education as havi.ng developed 
total or parallel competency based programs of teacht^r education has 
provided consortium schools leadership roles within their states. 

Several of the consortium schools have been utiliz^^d by their 
respective State Departments of Education as resource consultants in 
planning state-Wide development regarding competency based teacher 
education and/or competency based teacher certif icat.'-on. By developing 
Consortium Central, there has been a centralized operation made 
available for all member schools to utilize, either individually or as 
a group. Consortium Central has been able to keep up with the increas* 
ing demands by being able to expand its personnel to ircrease its 
efficiency. W:' th a rather informal structure, the consortium has pro- 
vided many services and performed tasks for various :)ther educational 
and governmental agencies. With limited authority, che Director of the 
Consortium has been able to keep many of the member schools progressing 
in the development of competency based teacher education programs. 
With limited re::ources, the directors of most of the irember school 
programs have been able to develop and implement competency based 
teacher education programs within their own institutions. 

Keeping in mind the parameters of the Consortiiom and Consortium 
Central, the following recommendations are provided: 
* 1. Periodically, a review of the structure and organization 

of rhe Consortium should be conducted. This would identify 
those areas which may need to be modified or revised, such as 
membership status or the by-laws. Progress reports of Con- 
sortium funded efforts should be made to* the board of 
directors periodically. 
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2. There should be a review of services available to institutions 
in the 'southeast both from Consortium Central and member 
consortium schools. In several service areas there could be 

a duplication of services which should be coordinated by 
Consortium Central to facilitate better utilization of con- 
sortium manpower and resources. In the services provided 
some type of recording procedure should be de\eloped so that 
the member schools and Consortium Central would be kept in- 
formed of all such activities. This type o^ information 
could be used as input for future proposals and projects. 

3. Some type of cooperative institutional funding other than 
federal funds should be investigated in order to support 
Consortium Central and its services to the meriber schools. 
Member sliip could be held by an institution, using a prordted 
per student fee, or an institutional membership fee. This 
would allow the central office staff to be directly available 
to member schools and to proviae direct leadeiship for the 
development of CBTE at the various institutions, by making 
the c^iiTector a full-time staff member of the Consortium. 

4. A dissemination system for materials and information housed 
at the Consortium Central office should bi developed. As 
funds are allocated for materials and hardware, the access 
of those materials to members will allow for preview and 
furchase for CBTE Programs by use of local runds. 

5. Co.itinuation of present linkages with governmental agencies and 
educational and other groups interested in teacher education 
should be strengthened. These linkages should consist of 
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Teacher Corps; the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education; the Elementary Model Buildeis; the Far 
Western Educational Laboratory; The Texas Research and 
Development Center for Teacher Education; The New England 
Program for Teacher Education; the Texas Ed'icational Renewal 
Centers; ■ Educational Testing Service; the National Laboratory 
for Higher Education; Southeastern Educational Laboratory; 
Educational Personnel Development Programs; FoiJidation for 
the Humanities; the Science Consortium in Denver; other 
consor :ia developing CBTE; and other agencies as they are 
discovered. 

6. The possibility of reactivating the Consortium Task Forces 
which could serve as a nucleus of regional or « component 
consultants should be investigated. This woulii aid in the 
development of stronger linkages with other groups or agencies 
interfcc=*ted in improving teacher education programs. 

7. As more publicity for the Southern Consor ti'om is generated, 
as through AACTE publications, consideration should be given 
to the development of some type of information providing news 
release covering the development and implementation of CBTE 
of tie consortium schools. A videotape presentation, slide- 
tape presentation or a printed publication are possible media 
that could be considered. These material.^ could be made 
available on loan to interested individuals and institutions 
through the Consortium Central office. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
GOAL III 

TO deve:.op selected program sites for demonstration to 

CONSORTIUM members AND LIMITED OTHERS 
Introduction 

With the development of a competency based teacher education 
program, certain components are essential for support ia the development 
of the total program. During the Spring 1972 Consortiion meeting, spe- 
cific components were identified that the member schools felt were 
essential for the support of CBTE development and iurplementation. 
Eleven major areas were identified, some with sub-tooics to be Included. 
Member schools then selected those areas which were to be Included in 
their developing program, to be studied further, and/or researched for 
inclusion in their programs. With the withdrawal of one of the member 
schools, the 1. st was revised in the fall of 1972 (Appendix E) . 

Statement of the Problem 
After the eleven areas were identified and member schools volun- 
teered to begin the development or implementation of those selected 
components, four component areas were selected for sti dy in the research 
project. Theb'^ four components were the Human Relations Laboratory, 
the Simulation Laboratory, the Learning Center and Portal Schools. 
These components were selected for development beccxuse each member 
school anticipated developing all of these components to support their 
indiviuual programs. There was a need to have more information on the 
development of these areas and on implementation prccedures to facilitate 
the importation of these components. 
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DeElnition of Terms 
Portal School - as def ined in the Florida St ate University 
Model Elementary Education Program, is a publi.' school 
which has responsibilities as a training insti*:ution for new 
teachers as well as responsibilities to the conmunity for 
the education of its children. Some of the listed common 
characteristics for a portal school include (1) the principals 
and other status leaders of these schools m»'st be favorably 
inclined towards innovation; (2) they will use new curricula 
that have been developed in such areas as mathematics, science, 
or social studies; (3) they will be employing organizational 
arrangements that include the utilization of paraprof essionals 
and teacher aides, some differentiation of -^oles among teachers 
and modular schedules, and (4) these school.5 will make con- 
siderable use of new teaching media. Portal schools will serve 
the total (model) program in a number of ways: (1) they 
wil . insure an easy transition for trainees fcom a shielded 
positxin in the university preservice phase to a fully re- 
sponsible teacher position in the schools in the inservice 
phase, (2) they will make it possible for ^he inservice phase 
to operate out in local communities in ways vhich reflect 
goals of both the (model) program and the lo<.al school district, 
and (3) they will be useful in providing feedback to determine 
further needed changes in the pre- and inservice phases of the 
(model) program. 

Simulation Laboratory - as used in the ComField model, simu- 
lated conditions refer to any instructiona? context that is 
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less complex than that encountered in the ordi>iary classroom. 
Two assumptions underlying the use of simulation conditions 
prior to assuming responsibility for guiding t^e learning of 
pupils In the classroom, (1) there should be opportunity to 
perform the required tasks initially under circumstances where 
the complexity of the teaching-learning sitiation is somewhat 
simplified and (2) there should be evidence thit prospective 
teachers are able to work profitably and const '"uctively with 
children in a minimal risk situation before thay assume re- 
ispon^'ib'^lity for their learning in an actual situation. 
Human Halations Training/Laboratory - helping an individual 
have an increased awareness of himself as a person, as a 
teacher, and as member of the profession. The human relations 
training is designed to assist an individual cope with her or 
his anxieties about teaching and any feelings of inadequacy 
and scli-doubt. In addition the human relations laboratory 
provides settings in which the individual may explore how he 
relates to other persons and to groups of various sizes, 
particularly in the interpersonal relations relating to 
teaching and learning. 

Learning Center - A center in which modules <^re housed and 
which provides the resources necessary for the attainment of 
competency in the modules. The center should have individual 
study carrels, both wet and dry, audio-vi mal equipment, 
curriculum laboratory-materials, video-teaching studios, 
provision for the creation of soft-ware, pr< view studios, and 
appropriate spaces for simulated teaching. The centeir must 
have personnel to operate the various activities. 
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Delimitations 

The design, development, and implementation of this goal was 
delimited to the four components just defined — s'.mulatlon laboratory, 
human relations laboratory, learning center, and poiTtal schools. While 
the schools were developing other components, this delimitation of the 
research team in terms of time and personnel was necessary in order 
that the goal might be attained. The institutions chosen to develop 
the componei^ts had to delimit the implementation of each component in 
terms of the availability of local- funds and phy::ical facilities that 
were available. 

Procedures 

In the spring of 1972, each of the schools hac decided on that 
component ii which it intended to specialize. The schools reviewed their 
situations relative to the components that could best be developed during 
the period of this project. The executive coramiwtee of the board decided 
on thp four components described above, and then be can plans for the 
development and implementation of these components at four of the schools. 
The school i Dr each component was chosen because Ol the availability of 
previous work in the area, the availability of personnel, the availability 
of other federal funds to assist in the developnent of the project, or 
the previous acquisition of equipment or materials which might assist 
the research project in fulfilling the goal. The^e were insufficient 
funds uithin the research project itself to provide much assistance to 
the schoo'.s. Two components and two schools were selected in the 
spring. The schools were Florida A & M University which was chosen to 
develop a simulation laboratory and Norfolk S :ate College which was 
chosen to develop a learning laboratory. Later North Carolina Central 




University was chosen to develop a human relations laboratory and 
Clark College to develop portal schools. 

Each of the schools prepared a small proposal to the board of 
directors of the consortium. The board reviewed the proposals and 
provided a small seed grant to each of the four nchools to assist in 
developing the component. The grants ranged frou $1,000 to $2,500. 

The research team interviewed each of the dire ;tors of the schools 
chosen to develop the component, and visited the si:e of each component 
An opinionnaire was developed for the project director to complete on 
the development of this goal (Appendix D) . The research team attempted 
to utilize the CIPP Process in order to assist t}-.e project directors in 
the development of the components in the project 

Presentation and Analysis of Dat a 
Each of the four component areas under study will be described 
individually. 
Simulation laboratory 

With the seed money grant obtained from the consortium, Florida 
A & M University has purchased a variety of commercial materials in the 
area of simulation. Such packaged programs as Cru:* ckshank's Inner City 
Simulati')n Laboratory and Critical Incidents in Teaching have been 
bought in ipultiple copies. This has allowed both the elementary and 
secondary education departments to utilize the materials simultaneously 
In the CBTE program, seven different program areas are using sections 
of the commercial packages. Some simulation inci lents are under 
development to supplement the commercial materials. All of the mate- 
rials -lave been centrally located in a single classroom with support 
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material H for use by faculty and students. The rooa. is equipped with 
tables of different shapes and sizes with chairs, arm-chair desks and 
seminar room chairs to allow for different types of settings to be 
utilized in simulation activities. Also located in this area are 
print materials and other support software such as ^ilmstrips, trans- 
parencies, etc. There is also available for use in this laboratory 
such support hardware as videotape recording equipment . tape recorders, 
projectors of all types and projection screens. The w^lls of the room 
have bulletin boards, chalk boards and will eventually have pegboards 
placed on th^m. The room has been designed to provide a variety of 
settings needed by the various simulation activitie:; taking place in 
the laboratory. 
Human Relations Laboratory 

North Carolina Central University, prior to the lf,'71-1972 school 
year, had in operation a human relations component in their competency 
based teacher education program. This component utilized the Institute 
for Human Development Encountertapes for Personal Development, a com- 
mercially prepared package of self directed, taped, guided activities, 
geared to helping an individual learn how he/she related to others and 
how they in turn were related to by others. Prior to beginning the 
laboratory experiences, students were administered the Miskimins Self- 
Goal-Others T'ist to obtain data on each student's self concept and 
feelings related to others. After completion of the ten sessions, the 
students were readministered the Miskimins to garner post experience 
data on each individual completing the experiences. The data was then 
analyzed by the NCCU Computer Center and it was found that in the 
post-test results two areas showed significant positive results. A 
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modification of the program was made to allow for ar\ additional seminar 
to be added to ten scheduled activity meetings, in order that the 
students would have the opportunity to summarize ann reflect upon the 
learnings that had taken place as a result of taking part in the human 
relations laboratory . 

However, due to conflicts and limited faculty and space avail- 
ability, the hunan relations component in this formalized manner was 
temporarily elirainated from the CBTE program. Projections were made to 
reactivate t::is component during the research grant period and reinsert 
it into the competency based program. In addition to the IHD Encounter- 
tapes for Personal Development, North Carolina Central University pur- 
chased the Thiokol Human Relations Package (developed jy Weber State 
College) as an alternative experience and the students will be allowed 
to select the program in which they will participat'^. 

The Thiokol Human Relations Program utilizes a variety of activities 
that can be carried on in a number of settings such as a classroom, a 
seminar room, a dormitory lounge or a specifically designed and desig- 
natcu room developed by the institution for this purpose. 
Learning Laborc.tory 

The learning laboratory has been developed and partially imple- 
mented with funds from the Norfolk Teacher Corps project. A classroom 
size room has been designated as the learning laboratory and has been 
equipped with a video-tape recorder and monitor in a screened off 
section designated as a microteaching studio. This area is also used 
by students as a film, filmstrip, slide projection screening area. 
Shelving has been installed and is sectioned off to allow for the 
storage of corriculum materials such as curriculum guides, professional 
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books » games and other classroom software. Table-top space is avail- 
able to faculty and students for the development of program software 
such as ohartii, transparencies, etc. Duplicating and collating equip- 
ment arc ciJbo available. In addition to this designated learning 
laboratory, the Norfolk students in the CBTE program have access to the 
Special Education Learning Center and Laboratory and the Audio-Visual 
Center which contains fully equipped studios available for production 
of tapes, a classroom equipped with desks, chairs, boaids and video 
equipment and a video unit within a mobile van for community wide 
taping possibilities. The personnel assigned to the Audio-Visual Center » 
includi^ig the staff artist, are available on a consultant basis to all 
college personnel. Funds from the consortium to assist in the develop- 
meiit of the center were delayed by university red-tape j but these funds 
have now been received. This will enable the learning center to become 
fully operationil for the CBTE students in the program. 
Portal Schools 

The portal school concept was to be developed by Clark College. 
Clark College participated in a Teacher Corps Projc :;t in a consortium 
which was funded through the University of Georgia and which operated 
in conjunction *^ith the Atlanta Public Schools. Clark College was 
chosen to develop the concept because the concept is an inherent portion 
of Teacher Corps programs. Clark selected a group of elementary educa- 
tion majors to work in three schools in the Atlanta area. The schools 
ranged from traditional, large city ghetto, to innovctive with open 
classrooms and differentiated staffing patterns. The students spent 
approximately 2-1/2 hours a week in the schools tutoring children under 
the supervision of the classroom teacher and the college instructor. 
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The college instructor held on-site instruction with thr. college 
students while they were in the school. The ghetto school was able 
to find a room to provide for the college instructor so that the 
students in the *^)rogram could bring groups of children to this room 
where they workei under the supervision of the college instructor. 

While the concept of the portal school was not tully developed 
in the sense that the schools actually became the "portal" through 
which the preservice teacher entered the teaching profession, it is 
believed that the college has made an excellent beginning with the 
clinical experieices for the preservice teachers, and that this could 
lead to the cumplete implementation at a later date. Interviews, con* 
ducted by the research team with the principals of tne schools and 
with the supervising teachers involved in the clinical experience, 
revealed that there was rapport with the university and that the 
teachers and principals were pleased with the results f.f the clinical 
experiences this year. In order for the program to be fully operative, 
competencies would have to be developed with teachei s and the college 
cooperating in the developme'.it and in-service education would have to 
be initiated for teachers in the public schools. The research grant 
simply did not provide sufficient funds to fully implejient this concept. 

Summary, Conclusions and Recommendations 
The four component areas studied during this research project 
year have been designed, developed and were implerxCnted , at least to 
some degree. To continue the development and implementation of these 
component areas (human relations, simulation and learning laboratories 
and portal schools) , there is need for some initial funding to cover 
costs of materials and/or supplies to begin operation. In terms of 
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developing and implementing the portal school component, there is need 
for continuous and cooperative planning with the personnel of the public 
schools involved. 

Each of the institutions involved with the four research components 
have been able to identify factors that have helped facilitate the 
development of the specific component. In the case of the learning 
laboratory and portal schools, involvement of Teacher Corps programs 
has helped develop these components. Faculty involvement and student 
reaction have been identified as facilitating factors for the simulation 
md human relations components. 

The following recommendations are made in relatiot: to the develop- 
ment and exportability of the four CBTE program components that have 
been investigated this past year: 

1. In the development of laboratories, human relations, simula- 
tion or learning centers, the faculty must be fully aware of 
the role this component will play in the development of the 
CBTE program. To become fully aware of these roles, the 
facul.':y may have to assume a student role and "go through" 
the activities of each of these areas. 

2. The establishment of these components was important in that 
the other schools within the consortium vi^i^ed the center 
in order to see it in operation and therefore were able to 
garn*;r ideas for the development of similar support systems 
for their programs. In addition, the problems encountered 
by each school provided suggested solutions to those problems 
for the other schools. 

3. The initiative that was displayed by the schools in developing 
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the centers was imaginative and provided soiue solutions for 
other schools. For example, the learning center at Norfolk 
State College was designed and constructed by college students 
because there were insufficient funds to hire maintenance 
personnel to build carrels, partitions, etc. 
The devvilopment of the centers provided an impetus for the 
development of the same concepts in other schools. Several 
consortium schools are enmeshed in developing human relations 
programs, learning centers, and in attempting ::o develop 
portal schools. Many of the schools have also established 
simulatj^on centers. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



GOAL IV 

TO COMPARE MODULAR TRAINED TEACHER EDUCATION STUDENTS WITH 
TRADITIONALLY TRAINED TEACHER EDUCATION STUDENTS 

Nature of the Problem 

The last decade has seen the rise of criticism of preparation 
programs for teachers. The U.S. Office of Education called for pro- 
posals for new specifications for the training ox t^^.achers in response 
to the criticism of present training programs. Nine proposals were 
submitted and funded by the Office of Education. The University of 
Wisconsin was not included in the original funding eff:'>rt, but pre- 
pared a proposal without cost to the federal goveriment. These ten 
proposals set forth a new system for the training of educational per- 
sonnel that has since become known as competency ba»ied teacher educa- 
tion. Since the completion of the original research designs and the 
subsequent feasibility studies, numerous federal programs have con- 
tributed to the development of competency based teacher education pro- 
grams. Included among these projects has been the Performance Based 
Teacher Education Project of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education in association with the Texas Education Agency, 
Educational Personnel Development Programs. In addicion all Teacher 
Corps programs must include competency based components in their pro- 
posals for funding. 

Educational representatives from eleven states met in Florida 
in 1970 to plan for the development of programs for performance based 
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(competency based — it is recognized by both names) certification of 
school personnel. The states of Texas, Florida, and Ncrth Carolina 
have mandated the development of competency based teacher education 
and/or certif icc tion« The State of Alabama has mandated an approach 
to competency based teacher education by establishing a year of intern- 
ship for all teachers with competency being certifie-d through programs 
that produce cooperation between the State Department cf Education, the 
Local Education Agency, and the institutions of higher education* In 
addition, the new standards published by the National Council for the 
Accreditation oi* Teacher Education promote the evaluation of product, 
an inherent feature in competency based teacher edu'iation. The 
National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education is the 
principal agency for accrediting programs for the traiiiing of teachers. 

The initial explorations in competency based teacher education 
would appear to have been completed with the development of the new 
specifications for the training of teachers and the feasibility studies 
to determine whether the programs are feasible. Beth federal programs 
and agencies are contributing to the development of the new programs, 
and several states have mandated the new training prof,rams. There has 
been, however, no real effort to ascertain whether the new programs for 
the training of teachers really produce a better product. Research 
should be conducted in this area of the preparation of elementary 
teachers in order to ascertain if the competency based approach is 
superior to the traditional method of training teachers. 

Purpose of the Study 
The purpose of this study was to investigate iselected character- 
istics, of elementary teachers prepared in a competency based teacher 
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education progrfjn as ccmpared to elementary teachers prepared in a 
conventional teacher education program. The study ts/is conducted in 
elementary social studies at Xavier University of New Orleans and in 
elementary social studies at Pembroke State University, Pembroke, 
North Carolina. In addition, the study included anothiir group of 
elementary physical education teachers at Pembroke State University./''^ 
The study, therefore, was conducted with three groups of elementary 
pre-service teachers. One group (elementary social studies) was 
selected at Xavier University and two groups were selected at Pembroke 
State University (elementary social studies, elementary physical 
education) . 

Hypotheses to Be Tested 
The following hypotheses were formulated for eicamination: 
Hypothesis I . There is no significant difference in the per- 
formance on selected cognitive objectives between pre-service elementary 
teachers in elementary social studies and elementary physical education 
prepared in a CBTE program and teachers prepared in a conventional 
program. 

Hypothesis II . There is no significant difference in the per- 
formance on selected process objectives between elementary pre-service 
teachers in elementary physical education prepared ir a CBTE program 
and teachers prepared in a conventional program. 

Hypothesis III , There is no significant difference in the per- 
formance on teaching and interactive skills between elementary pre- 
service teachers in social studies and physical education prepared in a 
CBTE program and teachers prepared in a conventional program. 
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Hypot hesis IV. There is no significant differencfi in the per- 
formance on selected cognitive objectives by pupils in elementary 
schools who arc taught by teachers prepared in conventional programs as 
compared to pupils taught by teachers prepared in a CBTE program. 

Hypothesis V . There is no significant difference in the per- 
formance on selected process objectives by pupils in elementary schools 
who are taught by teachers prepared in conventional programs as com- 
pared to pupils taught by teachers prepared in a CBTE program. 

Delimitation of the Study 
This study is delimited to Xavier University of: New Orleans and 
Pembroke State University of North Carolina. Other consortium schools 
were not included. The study, as originally conceived would have in- 
cluded other colleges. This delimitation was necessary because those 
schools chosen ior the research study would have to have parallel pro- 
grams, i.e., one program that could be classified CJ3TE and another pro- 
gram that could be classified as conventional. Anor.her delimiting 
factor was the number of students to be included in the study. Most of 
the consortium schools had rather small programs and these two schools 
were chosen because it was felt that they would have i^nough elemsntary 
majors that matching two groups for the research study would be no 
problem. 

The study was delimited to pre-service teachers who would be 
working with children in grades two, three, four, fi^'e, and six. It 
was deemed inadvisable to work with teachers who would be teaching in 
other grades. 
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The study was delimited to include a series of baeic cognitive 
objectives for pre-service teachers that would include knowledges 
concerning subject matter and knowledges concerning the skills of 
teaching and the interactive skills. No process objectives were in- 
cluded for the social studies portion for the pre-service teachers. 
This delimitation was necessary because there was no wa/ that analysis 
of video tape could be accomplished with regard to those objectives. 
However, the elementary physical education teachers were delimited to 
the acquisition of the skills in American Association Health, Physical, 
and Recreation Youth Fitness Test. The product for the pre-service 
teachers was delimited to a series of teaching skills and interactive 
skills. It was necessary to delimit the study to this axtent because 
the skills had to be analyzed by way of audio tape. 

The cognitive objectives for the pupils concerned the subject 
matter studied under the guidance of the teachers. With those teachers 
who were working in elementary social studies, the .subject matter dealt 
with content in geography, history, or other areas In social studies. 
With the pupils in elementary physical education, the 'zognitive objec- 
tives dealt with the knowledges dealing with the AAHPLR Skills (men- 
tioned above). There were no process objectives for the pupils in the 
social studies. The delimitation was necessary because of the distance 
that the schools were located from the universiti'-^s and the unavailability 
of video tape. The process for the elementary pupils was the acquisition 
of the AAHPER Skills. / 

The investigation of the study was delimited to an examination that 
is not inclusive of all the characteristics available in the literature. 
CBTE is a totally new design which utilizes a systems approach to fuse 
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the college or university and the public school in the preparation of 
educational personnel. This systems design and the roLe of college 
personnel predicate new rples and responsibilities jot teacher educa- 
tion institutions in working with public schools. 

The literature, particularly the literature published by the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (see Chapter 
One) describes the basic elements of CBTE, which have >ieen included in 
the study. This literature also describes some implied and related 
elements which Miay have been included. The study concerned itself only 
with those elements which had been selected by the schools chosen. 
This delimitation was necessary because of the latitude that was 
adopted by consortium schools in that each school was to design and 
implement a program that was suitable for its particular situation, as 
long as the design included the basic elements alluded to above. 

The study also delimits itself in the design of a module which 
is the design that was developed and adopted by the Consortium of 
Southern Colleges for Teacher Education (see Chapter One) . It was 
felt by the authors of the research that the design included the essen- 
tial elements of modular construction. It does not include all of the 
elements of modular construction suggested in the literature. Some 
schools have developed modules which contain more *2lements, but all 
schools have subscribed to a design that includes the essential elements. 

Definition of Terms 
1. Competency . — A performance of the teacher that can be measured 
by the attairunent of knowledges and processes by puyils in public 
schools. The verbalization of the competency must specify the learner 
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(the pre-service teacher), the behavior of the learner (i.e., the 
performance of the teacher) , the conditions surrounding the behavior, 
and the degree of acceptance or the criterion level. The competency 
description must also assume a particular role for vhe teacher and is 
made public, in advance, to the teacher so that he may know when the 
criterion level for the behavior has been achieved. 

2. Module . — A unit of a series of packaged materials leading to 
the attainment of a competency. Elements of a module must include a 
title, a behavior which conforms to a specific performance and includes 
conditions and degree, a rationale for the module, c, pre-assessment of 
the behavior, at least two learning alternatives, a post-assessment of 
the behavior, and the resources needed for the module. 

3. Clinical Experience . — Experiences of the pre-service teacher 
in public schools with individual and small groups of children in 
developing a level of competency. These experiences may be under the 
tutelage of a clinical professor who can conduct on-site instruction. 
This has been the case with the study involving the el'^mentary physical 
education teachers. In the portion of this study dealing with the 
elementary sociVal studies, the clinical experience has been identified 
with the conve.itional student teaching experience. 

4. Competency Based Teacher Education (referred to as CBTE) . — 
A teachier education program in which pre-service ueachers pursue an 
individualized program of instruction based upon specified competencies 
and which has a system of modules or packaged material leading to the 
attainment of competencies. The program is concerted with instructional 
objectives xn the cognitive, the psychomotor, avA the affective domains. 
This program also has appropriate clinical experiences in order that the 
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performance of pre-service teachers may be checked in tie reality of 
the classroom. The measure of that reality is the learning of pupils 
in the public schools. The college professor may becor*e a clinical 
professor, conducting on-site instruction. He may assume the role of 
diagnostician, interactor, facilitator of learning, or innovator rather 
than the role of lecturer. 

5. Competency Based Program . — Competency based pri^gram for the 
purposes of this study utilizes a modular delivery system leading to the 
attainment of competency. 

6. Conventional Teacher Education Program . — A teacher education 
program in which the pre-service teacher pursues a series of predeter- 
mined courses and then demonstrates his ability to t»-*ach children in a 
brief practicum known as student teaching. The role of the professor 
is that of lecturer, counselor and advisor. The program will not have 
clinical experience.? prior to student teaching. 

7. Selected Characteristics . — Comprised of the following: 
Cognitive Objectives (Pre-service Teachers). Objectives dealing 
with the knowledges of teaching and interactive skills, the 
AAHPER Skills. 

Process Objectives (Pre-service Teachers) . The c-.cquisition of 
the skills measured by the American Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation Youth Fitness Test. These 
skills are pull-ups (males), flexed arm hang (females), sit- 
ups, shuttle run, broad jijunp, fifty yard dash, 3oftball throw, 
and the six-hundred yard run-walk. 

Product Objectives (Pre-service Teachers). Te aching skills 
defined as establishing, readiness for a lesson, presentation 
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skills, the use of reinforcement, the use of repetition, 
questioning skills, utilizing a variety of media in presenta- 
tion, the use of prompting skills, the use of examples, and the 
summarization of a lesson. The interactive ski.Us are defined 
as teacher initiated talk, teacher response talk, jmpil initiated 
talk, pupil response talk, and silence. 

Cognitive Objectives (Elementary pupils) • Knowledges about 
subject matcer in social studies and about the AAHPER Skills in 
physical education • 

Process Objectives (Elementary pupils). The acquisition of the 
AAHPER Skills (Physical education pupils only). 



Survey of the Literature 
Concern ove: the training and teaching of teachers has become more 
prevalent over tne past decade. Such authors as Sarason have proposed 
that 

What we need to know is not only to what the studen; is exposed, 
but the specifics of how it is structured, who structured it 
and the roles and perceptions of the student. Without detailed 
descriptions of what actually goes on between studient and teacher 
and between student and master teacher, it is impossible to 
judge whethsr the theory (if there is one, and too frequently 
there is not), giving rise to training practices, is adequately 
being reflected in how these practices are being implemented. 
What is so distressing to us is not only that the theory and 
practices of training frequently bear little relation to each 
other, but that neither bears a strong resemblance to the 
reality of everyday tasks of the teacher.-^ 

The traditional ways in which teachers have been trained barely 

come to grips with the question of how one maximizes the possibility 

that a teacher's practice harmonizes with principles of learning and 



S. B. Sarason, et al. , The Preparation of Teachers — An Unstudied 
Problem in Education (New York: John Wiley, 1962), p. 118. 
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development . 



Tn terms of education, changes must come about within the institu- 
tion charged with the training of teachers. 

A professional program built upon the 'self as instrument' 
concept must break out of old traditions which soug.ht to 
provide common experiences. Maximum flexibility is called 
for. To provide this kind of flexibility, we must first 
have to shake ourselves loose from the lockstep of some 
of our traditional ways of organization. The familiar 
concept of courses, credit hours, classroom scheduling, 
grading practices, examinations, and the like m^y often be 
helpful in organizing learning around content. They may 
also seriou.sly interfere with producing a change in people 
and their behavior.^ 

In discussing the preparation of teachers, Sarason advances the 
hypothesis that one of the major reasons that so many teachers are 
dissatisfied with themselves in their work is that thei.r training did 
not illuminate the nature of their learning process and how this relates 
to and affects the learning process of their pupils. They teach but 
in the process they tend neither to give expression to their own expe- 
riences as a learning process nor to perceive the identity between 

4 

themselves and their pupils. 

In 1966, 1967, the United States Office of Education began its 
first developmental efforts in the area of teacher education. The need 
for teacher training institutions to prepare teachers to cope effec- 
tively with such innovations as tho. new curriculuira , new techniques and 
technology and new roles for the teacher to assume within the classroom 
all form the rationale for the Bureau of Research's '^'eacher Education 



Sarason, p. 118. 

3 

A. S. Combs, The Professional Education of Teachers (Boston: 
All3m and Bacon, 1965), p. 115. 

4 

Sarason, p. 118. 
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Development Program. Thus tha focus of the Office of Education became 
"Will teachers be adequately trained to assume such a. role?" Davies 
summarized the concept by stating, "A relevaiit teacher education pro- 
gram will prepare teachers for the next decade if teach<»rs were inno- 
vators — to produce and accommodate new ideas , to change ^hen community 

6 ' 

needs and children change." 

By issuing a request for proposals to develop educational specifi- 
cations for the preparation and training of elementary teachers, the 
Bureau of Research's Teacher Education Development Program began its 
thrust. Nine proposals were funded and one additional •)rogr<aim was re- 
searched without the use of federal funds. Contracts ware consummated 
with Florida State University, University of Georgia, Lniversity of 
Massachusetts, rlichigan State University, the Northwest Regional 
Laboratory, University of Pittsburgh, Syracuse University, Teachers 
College: Columbia University, and the University of Toledo. The tenth, 
funded by its own resources, was the University of Wisconsin. 

Working independently and with relatively little communication 
between the sepr,rate projects, the ten elementary models came up with 
several common factors. First, there are specific, identifiable com- 
petencies that form the basis of teaching and, therefore, teacher 
training. Secondly, technology must be utilized for both program 
development and management and operation. Thirdly, the teacher training 
program, as well as the public school program, should provide for 



H. Hjelm, Article in Teacher Education: Iss a es and Innovations, 
AACTE Yearbook (Washington, D.CT, 1968), p. 130. 

^D. Davies, "A Search for Relevancy," Theory Into Practice , 
Volume 6, Number 2, p. 217. 
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differences among learners in terms of experiences, achievement, rate 
and style of learning.^ 

From the ten diverse settings, these common elements have provided 
the concept of competency based teacher education^; Hovsam and Houston 
point out that this is a coined word of recent origin and means an 
approach to tra-^ning teachers with an emphasis on the ability to do. 

When relating this term to teacher education p.rograms, there is 
more support from Brown who stated, "we need to provide not new courses 
based on and inculcating the same old assumptions but rew experiences 
designed specifically to challenge those assumptions enabling teachers 
to be as a consequemce both freer and more flexible people." 

By way of stimulating improvement of preparation programs for 
educational personnel, the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development 
of the United States Office of Education funded a nujfibe.r of projects 
to encourage the development of performance based (competency based) 
teacher education programs. The Office of Education hjs supported the 
Performance Basf-.d Teacher Education Project of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education and has provided assistance to the 
Texas Education Agency in the development of competency based teacher 
education. The Performance Based Teacher Education — The State of the 
Art , prepared under the auspices of the AACTE Performance Based Project, 
has become che most widely read single publication on competency based 

^Charles Johnson, University of Georgia, in a speech at the 
University of South Alabama, Spring, 1973. 
g 

R. W. Houston and R. B. Howsam, eds.. Compe t ency Based Teacher 
Education Progress, Problems and Prospects (Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1972) , p. 3. 

Q 

R. H. Brown, "Notes on Teacher Education," Change in Higher * 
Education , 2 (1970), 44-47. 
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teacher education. Authored by Stanley Elam, the paper presents those 
elements generally agreed upon as "essential," "implLfid>" and "related 
and desirable. ''^^ (These elements have been provided iu this report 
in Chapter One.) 

Change in teacher education involves other elemsnts than the de- 
partment or collage of education. Change must involve other departments 
schools, or colleges, the students, the public schooJs, the state and 
its governing teacher education agencies, teacher organizations, and 
the public. 

Rosner believes that performance based teacher education can be 

considered as a lever for change because it requires explication of the 

specific knowled:5es and skills that comprise the teacher education 

program. Performance based teacher education requires systematic 

assessment of the students' performances at various stap,es of the 

12 

(teacher education) program. 

In the past, assessment in education has referred to some type 
of normative'-reterenced approach. Individuals were compared to other 
individuals using the same type of assessment or measurement instrument. 
However, under competency based programs, an indiviiual is measured 
against some criteria or standard of performance. Thii^, if a student 
is following an individualized program, the assessment, is made against 
the attainment of the personalized objectives. Pophan emphasizes the 



Stanley Elam, A Resume of Performance Based Teacher Education ; 
What Is the State of the Art ? (Washington, D.C.: The American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1972), pp. 4-5. 

^^Houston and Howsam, p. 11. 
12 

Benjamin Rosner, The Power of Competency Based Teacher Education ; 
A Report (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1972), p. 99. 
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fact that the teacher would like all students to displa} a given level 
13 

of excellence. The teacher's interest should not be Lsed by the 

educational evaluator because "such measures typically are too gross 

to yield precise information regarding learners' achievements on 

particular objeciives and they also depend upon score variability which 

may yield misleading estimates of the nature of the .u^.arner^s per- 
14 

formance." Measurement specialists are only now beginning to work 

on the technical problems of devising and improving criterion-referenced 

measures. 

Assessment within a competency based program is also of a formative 
nature rather th^.n of a summative nature. It is forr-.ative in that assess- 
ment is used to identify the competencies that a student lacks. Person- 
alized programs are then planned on the basis of this information. In 
this way, regeneration of personalized programs provider a positive 
force for both student and instructor .^^ 

Competency based teacher education involves chaaige in the department 
or school of education relating to the specification of competencies, 
the development of those competencies in a "doing*' a::mosphere, and appro- 
priate clinical experiences to relate the competencies \o the learning of 
children. It also involves the use of normative analysis, where the 
normative analysis applies. However, the development jf competency based 
teacher education also implies the development of criterion~ref erenced 
measures that can be utilized to measure the progress of individuals 
toward personalized objectives. 



"^■^W. James Popham, An Evaluation Guidebook (Los .;ngeles: The 
Instructional Objectives Exchange, 1972), p. 32. 

"^^ Ibici . , p. 35. 

^^Houston and Howsam, pp. 123-124. 
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Methods and Procedures 
The concep':ual design of the research is presented below: 



The University Program 
(Preservice Teachers) 





Content 
Objectives 




Process 
Objectives 


► 


Prod ict 
Objectives 
('J'eaching 
Skills) 






► 





















The Elementary School Program 
(Elementary Children) 



Content 
^ >• Objectives 

The design can be explained in that there are ' ertain content ob- 
jectives for preservice teachers which lead to the attainment of certain 
process objectives. The acquisition of the process objectives lead to 
the product of the university program which can be defined as teaching 
skills and interactive skills. These three elements are considered to 
be the university program. As a result of the preservice teachers' 
attainment of the content, the process, and producL objectives at the 
university, there are certain content objectives which elementary 
children should acquire. These content objectives should lead to the 
attainment of process objectives by elementary children. Both the 
content and process objectives of elementary children can be considered 
the product of the preservice teachers. 

The study selected two groups of pre-servicr. teachers. One group 
was to serve as a control group and the other group was to serve as the 



Process 
Objectives 
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experimental group. The two groups of pre-service teacaers were 
equated as nearly as possible on the basis of age, sex, race, SAT 
scores, grade point averages, and socio-economic status. The conven- 
tional group of students proceeded through a series of lectures con- 
cerning the content and process objectives and the txiaching skills and 
interactive skills. The experimental groups proceeded l:hrough a series 
of modules designed to establish competency in both process and product 
(see Appendix F) . 

After a period of instruction on the university campus, both the 
control and experimental groups were placed in elementary school set- 
tings. Each preservice teacher worked with a group of approximately 
thirty-five pupils. The pupils were equated on the bas:.s of race, sex, 
I.Q., achievement and socio-economic status. The presecvice teachers 
were scored on teaching and interactive skills (see Appendix G) . The 
elementary pupils were scored on cognitive and process objectives. 

The study selected three different settings for the research study. 
One group was selected in elementary physical education at Pembroke 
State University, Pembroke, North Carolina. Another group was selected 
in elementary social studies at Pembroke State Univers:..ty . A third group 
was selected in social studies at Xavier University of New Orleans, 
Louisiana. Each study will be treated separately, inasmuch as procedures 
differed slightly in each study because of the cir'.umstances which 
affected the study. 

Elementary Physical Education 
(Pembroke State University) 

Two classes in elementary physical education were selected for 

participation in the study. The records of sixty-eight men and women 
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were examined cind thirty college students were selected for the research* 
the records of these thirty preservice teachers weri matched on the 
basis of age, sex, race, scholastic aptitude test scores, grade point 
averages and socioeconomic status. The scores of the i^roups (control 
and experimental) are presented in Tables 1 and 2. 



TABLE 1 

MASTER ROSTER OF PRESERVICE TEACHERS IN THE CONTROL GROUP 
ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



Student 


SAT 


GPA 


AGE 1 


SEX 


RACE 


SOCIAL, CLASS 


1 


606 


2.63 


21 


M 


W 


37-UM 




788 


'\ 20 


20 


J. 


X 


57-UL 


3 


636 


2.02 


21 


M 


w 


57-UL 


4 


a:i 


2.38 


20 


F 


w 


57-UL 


5 


7i9 


2.01 


21 


M 


N 


57-UL 


6 


663 


2.20 


20 


M 


w 


57-UL 


7 


747 


3.69 


21 


F 


w 


57-UL 


8 


638 


2.70 


22 


F 


N 


57-UL 


9 


837 


2.20 


20 


M 


w 


57-UL 


10 


706 


2.10 


22 


M 


w 


57-UL 


11 


837 


3.10 


21 


M 


w 


57-UL 


12 


751 


2.36 


21 


F 


w 


57-UL 


13 


825 


1.91 


22 


M 


w 


57-UL 


14 


780 


3.40 


20 


F 


w 


57-UL 


15 


873 


2.38 


20 


M 


w 


57-UL 


The 


information 


presented 


in Tables 1 and 


2 was 


subjected to 


analysis 


in order to 


determine 


if there 


were significant differences 


in the groups. The 


analysis of 


' the SAT 


scores 


ol the 


groups is 



presented in Table 3. 
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TABLE 2 



mhster roster of preservice teachers in the experimental group 



Student SAT GPA AGE SEX RACE SOCIAL CLASS 



1 


610 


2.59 


22 


M 


W 


37-UM 


2 


783 


2.23 


22 


F 


I 


57-UL 


3 


632 


2.24 


21 


M 


w 


57-UL 


k 


877 


2.58 


21 


F 


w 


57-UL 


5 


754 


2.37 


22 


M 


N 


57-UL 


6 


661 


2.39 


22 


M 


w 


57-UL 


7 


755 


2.88 


21 


F 


w 


57-UL 


8 


6<9 


2.92 


21 


F 


N 


57-UL 


9 


829 


2.68 


22 


M 


■ W 


57-UL 


10 


710 


2.73 


20 


M 


w 


57-UL 


11 


891 


2.24 


20 


M 


w 


57-UL 


12 


758 


2.46 


21 


F 


w 


57-UL 


13 


831 


2.12 


21 


M 


w 


57-UL 


14 


781 


3.09 


21 


F 


w 


57-UI, 


15 


879 


2.42 


22 


M 


w 


57-UL 



TABLE 3 

COMPARISON OF MEANS OF SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST SCORES: 
CONTROL VERSUS EXPERIMENTAL 



Group 


Mean 


N 


df 


t 


P(.05) 


Control 


758.6 


15 














28 


.0236* 


2.048 


Experimental 


759.4 


15 









*Not significant at the .05 level. 



The analysis indicates that there were no significant differences be- 
tween the control and the experimental groups based on the scholastic 
aptitude t-.cores. 
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The grade point averages of the preservice teachers were checked 
from records available in the registrar's office. The averages were 
computed on the basis of a four point scale in which "A" is equal to 
four points; "B" is equal to three points; "C" is equal to two points; 
and "D" is equal to one point. The means were compared to ascertain 
if there were significant differences between the control and the ex- 
perimental groups. Table 4 presents the results of that analysis. 

TABLE 4 

COMPARISON OF MEANS OF GRADE POINT AVERAGES: 
CONTROL VERSUS EXPERIMENTAL: 
PRESERVICE TEACHERS 



Group 


Mean 


N 


df 


t P(.05) 


Control 


2.55 


15 












28 


.1865* 2.048 


Experimental 


2.52 


15 







*Not significant at the .05 level. 



Examination of the table reveals that there were no significant 
differences between the groups with regard to grade point average. 

The study attempted to equate the groups in terms of age. The 
ages of the preservice teachers were recorded from records available 
in the registrar's office. The ages of the control and experimental 
groups were subjected to analysis. The rcisult of that analysis is 
presented in Table 5. 

There were no significant differences between the groups in 

age. 
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TABLE 5 



COMPARISON OF MEANS OF AGE 
CONTROL VERSUS EXPERIMENTAL: 
PRESERVICE TEACHERS 



G.oup 


Mean 


N 


df 


t P(.05) 


Control 


20.80 


15 


28 


1.702'.* 2.048 


Experimental 


21.26 


15 







*Not significant at the .05 level. 



The stud^jnrs in the control and experimental groups were matched 
with regard to sex. The composition of the groups are presented in 
Table 6. 



TABLE 6 

NUMBER OF MALES AND FEMALES IN CONTROl 
AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 



Gjoup 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Control 


9 


6 


15 


Experimental 


9 


6 


15 



The pre: ervice teachers in the control and experijiental groups 
were matched with regard to race. The composition of the groups are 
presented in Table 7 . 

Records of the preservice teachers that were selected to partici- 
pate in the research project were carefully checked in the registrar's 
officft to discover the education level and occupation of their parents. 
These colle.;e students were interviewed by the researcher in order to 
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ascertain the source of income of their parents. Stat is usually is 
ascribed to a family on the basis of the father's occupation , educa- 
tion, and so. rce of income. The combination of these factors was used 
primarily for establishing social class. 



TABLE 7 

RACE OF PARTICIPANTS IN CONTROL AND EXPERIMISNTAL GROUPS 



Group 


White 


Negro 


Indian 


Total 


Contr .1 


12 


2 


1 


15 


Experimental 


12 


2 


1 


15 



Data gathered from the registrar's office and from the interview 
techniques were converted to scores using Warner's Index of Status 
Character istj cs as adapted by McGuire and White of the University of 
Texas and is kr-^wn as the Index of Social Status — Short Form .^^ The 
Warner Index of Status Characteristics is widely accepted as a reliable 
gauge of social position. The scale was developed utilizing both sub- 
jective and objective measurements in interviews and r;itirigs by judges. 
Warner named the technique Evaluated Participation . I!-, was an attempt 
to establish status by rating by comparison, institutional membership, 

matched agreements, status reputation, symbolic placement; and matched 

, i; 
agreements. 

"^^Carson McGuire and George D. White, "The Measurement of Social 
Status" (unpublished Research Paper in Human Developme.it, No. 3 [revised], 
Department of Educational Psychology, The University o2 Texas, March, 
1955), p. 2. 

'^'^W. Llcyd Warner, Marchia Meeker, Kenneth Eels, Social Class in 
America (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1949), pp. 47-111. 
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From the results of this subjective, objective technique, Warner 
ostablishtfd i '.xc indjjx_ (\[ Status Characteristics which was used to 
compute the social status of individuals. Carson McGu^.re has adapted 
the Index of Status Characteristics to compile the Ind ^ ix of Social 
Status which was utilized in this study. 

A summa-y of the social classification for the control and the 
experimental gioups in the study are presented in Table 8. 

TABLE 8 

SOCIAL CLASSIFICATION FOR CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 



^ Lower- Middle- Upper- Lower- Upper ^otal 

^ Lower Lower Lower Middle Middle 



Control 0 0 14 0 1 15 

Experimental 0 0 14 0 1 15 

Total 0 0 28 0 2 30 



The social class index scores were submitted to a t^ test in order 
to assure th^t there were no differences between the £;roups. The re- 
sults of that analysis are presented in Table 9. 

U TABLE. 9 

COMPARISON OF MEANS OF SOCIAL CLASS INDFX SCORES 
CONTROL VERSUS EXPERIMENTAL 



Group Mean N df t P(.05) 



Cc-itrol 55.66 15 

28 0 2.048 

Experimental 55.66 15 



*Not significant at the .05 level of 
probability. 
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Once it .lad been ascertained that there were no significant dif- 
ferences betweer the experimental and the control groups with regard to 
the factors described, the study proceeded to place aoth groups through 
the content, the process, and the product facets of the research. The 
control group proceeded through a conventional program as described, and 
the experimental groups proceeded through a series of iiodules. 

Knowledge Testi . g Instrument 
for Preservice eachers 

A knowledge testing instrument was prepared by preparing questions 
relating to physical education skills and skills in teaching. The ques- 
tions were selected by a panel of elementary physical ^iducation pro- 
fessors and by a panel of professors of elementary methods professors. 
Sixty questions vere prepared and administered to two groups of pre- 
service teachers to establish the reliability of the instrument. The 
reliability w.-^s established by using the Spearman Brown Split-Half 
reliability method. The reliability coefficient was .95. 

Process Testing Instrument 
for Preservice Teachers 

The process area for the preservice teachers Were the skills in- 
cluded in the American Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation Youth Fitness Test. This test has been in :/ide use for the 
last fifteen years. This test deals with items which give indication of 
physical fitness. The test has been standardized and provides data that 
can be subjectad to normative analysis. 
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Prod_ucj:_jrest [ng Tnst^nimen^t 
for PreservJce Teachers 

The product measure for the teachers consisted of a series of 
nine competer. •:ies which were selected by a panel of college professors 
as important for teachers to attain. The competencies have been pro- 
vided in the Definitions of Terms . The professors uho selected the 
teaching skills prepared a series of nine modules for the attainment 
of the teaching skills. Each skill was provided a criterion level so 
there would be a measure for the student as well as a neasure for 
analysis. Thi criterion level was established by coasensus of the 
professors who fstablished the competencies and wrote the modules. It 
was not possible to establish the validity of the modules prior to the 
beginning of the study. (See Appendix F for a copy of che competencies 
and the modules.) 

Interactive Skills Testing Instrument 

In additic.^ to the modules and competencies for the attainment of 
the teaching skills, the interactive skills of the teachers were 
charted. The instrument that was devised for measuring this interaction 
was developed by a panel of three college professors. The interaction 
was measured by analyzing audio-tapes of a ten minute lesson. The 
action in the Wesson was checked every five seconds in terms of teacher 
initiated talk, teacher response talk, pupil initiated talk, pupil re- 
sponse talk, or silence. This type of analysis could be utilized to 
determine whether the interaction in the lesson was pupil dominated or 
teacher dominated. The tapes were analyzed and charted by an experienced 
and trained person in interaction analysis. All tapBs in the project 
were analyze^ by the same person, 
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Gene ral Procedures for Measuring Knowledges . 
Process y and Product; Preservlce Teachers 

The control and the experimental group of teachers were adminis- 
tered the knowledge instrument and the data were subjected to a Jt test 
to ascertain if there were significant differences in che groups. The 
same technique ;as applied to the administering of the AAHPER Youth 
Fitness Test . Both groups prepared a ten minute lej^son for children 
on the AAHPER skills and this lesson was taught to a group of peers. 
The lesson was audio-taped and the students were checked on the cri- 
terion levels for the teaching skills and the tapes were analyzed for 
the interactive skills. The criterion level instrument was recorded 
and subjected tv^ analysis utilizing Yates Correction Formula as applied 
to a Chi Square. Both the teaching skills and the interactive skills 
data were subjected to a _t test in order to ascertain if there were 
significant differences in the groups in the pre-test. 

Each of the groups of preservice teachers began f^ur weeks or 
twelve contact hours with the university instructor. The college 
students were a. approximately the sophomore or junior level. The 
control group was taught at 9:30 A.M., three hours a week, utilizing 
the lecture method. The participants received lecture j on the physical 
fitness skills and engaged with practice sessions with the skills. 
They also received lectures in the teaching skills and in interaction 
analysis. The :ontrol group also engaged in the development of lesson 
plans for tho. clinical experience that they would experience. 

The experimental group of teachers had the samt instructor as the 
control group and was taught at 12:30 P.M. The instructor placed the 
experimental group in proceeding through a series of modules designed 
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to lead to the . ctainment of the physical fitness skills and through 
a series of modules leading to the attainment of the teaching skills 
and the interactive skills. Criterion levels vere established for the 
teachers in both the teaching skills and in the physical fitness skills 

Selection of ^lementar^ Pupils 

At the end of four weeks of university instruction, the college 
students were to work with elementary pupils in clinical experiences 
for a period of four weeks. Two hundred and fourteen elementary pupils 
were selected in grades five, six, and seven in a nearby elementary 
school. The pupils were screened on the basis of age, race, sex, in- 
telligence qu'^tient, grade point average, and social class. The pupils 
after screening, were divided into two groups of thirty-five pupils. 
One group of pupils was taught by college students in the control group 
and one group of pupils was taught by college students in the experi- 
mental group. The composition of the race of the pupils is presented 
in Table 10. 



TABLE 10 



RACE OF BOYS AND 


GIRLS IN 


CONTROL AND 


EXPERi:iENTAL 


GROUPS 


Group 


White 


Negro 


Indian 


Total 


Control 


2 


1 


32 


35 


Experim ^ntal 


2 


1 


32 


35 



The sex of the pupils was matched and Table 11 presents the ccjm- 
position of the groups. 
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TABLE 11 



SEX OF L,^YS AND GIRLS IN CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 



Group Male Female Total 



Control 18 17 35 

Experimental 18 17 35 



The record cards of the pupils in the principal's office were 
examined and the intelligence quotient of the pupils was obtained from 
the cards. The test that was utilized in obtaining che intelligence 
quotient was the California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity, 1963 
revision . The data obtained on the pupils in the control and experi- 
mental groupf were subjected to a t_ test and the resulcs of the analysis 
are presented Table 12. 

TABLE 12 

COMPARISON OF MEANS OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT i>CORES: 
CONTROL VERSUS EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS: 
ELEMENTARY BOYS AND GIRLS 



Grcup Mean N df t P(.05) 



Co-trol 101.54 35 

68 .6415* 2. COO 

Experimental 102.40 35 



*Not significant at the .05 level. 



The ages of the boys and girls were subjected to a t_ test. The 
results of the analysis are presented in Table 13. 
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TABLE 13 

COMPARISON OF MEANS OF THE AGES OF THE ELEMEN:ARY PUPILS: 
CONTROL VERSUS EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 



Group Mean N df t ^(.05) 



Control 11.65 35 

68 .2089* 2.000 

Experim'^.ital 11.60 35 



*Not significant at the .05 level. 

The grade point averages of the pupils were gather-id from the 
pupils' records and converted to a grade point system. The results of 
the analysis, after a _t test was applied, are presenteu in Table 14. 

TABLE 14 

COMPARISON OF MEANS OF GRADE POINT AVERAGES: 
CONTROL VERSUS EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS: 
ELEMENTARY PUPILS 



Group Mean N df t P(.05) 



Control 2.62 35 

Experimental 2.62 35 



68 .0678* 2.000 



*Not significant at the .05 level. 

The analysis revealed that there were no significant d-'.fferences in the 
groups relating to grade point averages. 

The socia:^ class for the pupils was obtained in the same manner 
as for the preservice teachers, utilizing the same instrument. Table 
15 provides a summary of the social , class of the children in the two 
groups . 
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TABLE 15 

SUMMARY OF THE SOCIAL CLASS OF THE ELEMENT/. RY PUPILS: 
CONTROL VERSUS EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 



Q^^^ Lower- Middle- Upper- Lower- Upper- xotal 

" Lower Lower Lower Middle Middle 



Control 3 0 28 0 4 35 

Experimental 3 0 28 0 4 35 

Total 6 0 56 0 8 70 

The scores of the pupils obtained from the social class scale were 
subjected to a Jt test to determine whether there were significant dif- 
ferences in the groups. The results of the analysis are presented in 
Table 16. 

TABLE 16 

COMPARISON OF MEANS OF SOCIAL STATUS: 
CONTROL VERSUo EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS; 
ELEMENTARY BOYS AND GIRLS 



Grotip Mean N df t P(.05) 

Control 58 35 

68 .3817* r-.OGO 

Experimental 57 35 

*Not significant at the .05 level. 

Knowledge Tes'xng Instrument 
for Elementar: Pupils 

The knowledge testing instrument for the elementary pupils con- 
sisted of the development of thirty-six test items which were submitted 
to a panel of eight teachers — a reading specialist, cwo elementary 
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physical education specialists, and five college physical education 
professors. The panel ranked the question with regard cg- the reading 
level and the applicability of the questions for boys aad girls. 
Twenty of the q- estions that were ranked highest by the panel were 
selected and :^acluded as the testing instrument for the boys and girls. 
The reliability of the test was determined by using the Spearman-Brown 
Split-Half reliability method. The reliability coefficient was estab- 
lished as .98. 

Process Testing for Elementary Pupils 

The process for the boys and girls in the elementary school was 
the acquisition of the physical education skills in the AAHPER Youth 
Fitness Test. The data from the boys and girls were analyzed and sub- 
jected to a _t test to determine if there were significant differences 
between the boys and girls taught by the control group of teachers and 
the experimentaV group of teachers. 

General Procedures for the 
Clinical Experiences 

At the end of the university experience (four weeks) the teachers 

in the control and the experimental groups worked in c.Tinical experiences 

with small grou/s of elementary pupils for a period of four weeks. The 

control group proceeded through a regular conventional program with 

their pupils, developing lesson plans for the teact^lng of the AAHPER 

skills. The experimental group of teachers developed criterion levels 

for the pupils in their group. Each preservice teachrr in both the 

control and experimental groups was assigned seven puyils to work with 

during the four week period. The college instructor worked as a 
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clinical professor, conducting on-site instruction vith both groups of 
teachers as they worked with the public school pupils. 

At the beginning of the four weeks of clinical experience, the 
elementary pupils were administered the knowledge instrument and the 
AAHPER skills. The data obtained were subjected to a _t test in order 
to determine if there were significant differences in the groups. At 
the end of the four week period, the elementary pupils were tested 
again and the data subjected to the sama analysis. An additional audior- 
tape ^^as made of the teachers teaching both groups of public school 
pupils. This tape was analyzed for the teaching skills of the pre- 
service teachsrs and in terms of the interactive skills. The data 
obtained were subjected to analysis utilizing the same Chi Square and 
jt scores which had been utilized previously in the analyzation of the 
data for the university portion of the study. 

Elementary Social Studies 
(Pembroke State University) 

Two groups of senior elementary preservice teachers were selected 
for participation in the study. The records of all student teachers 
at Pembroke State University were studied in order to find two groups 
of students that could be matched on the basis of age, sex, race, 
scholastic aptitude test scores, grade point averages and social class. 
The scores of fhe selected groups are presented in Tables 17 and 18. 

Analysis was completed on each of the factors in the tables and 
it was determined that there were no significant differences in the 
groups with regard to SAT, GPA, Age, Sex, Race, or Social Class Index 
Scores. 
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TABLE 17 



MASTER ROSTER OF PRESERVICE TEACHERS IN THE CONTROL GROUP 
ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES 





SAT 


CPA 








Social Class 
Index Score 


1 


789 


3.250 


24 


M 


w 


57-UL 


2 


751 


2.400 


22 


M 


w 


38-LM 


3 


8i4 


2.750 


30 


M 


u 


57-UL 


A 


914 


3.842 


24 


F 


u 


48-LM 


5 


796 


3.833 


22 


F 


u 


46-LM 


6 


985 


3.705 


20 


F 


w 


54-UL 


7 


1069 


3.312 


22 


F 


u 


57-UL 


8 


722 


3.200 


22 


F 


w 


43-LM 


9 


791 


3.000 


21 


F 


I 


37-UM 



TABLE 18 

MASTER ROSTER OF PRESERVICE TEACHERS IN THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 

ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES 



idenC 


J. AT 


GPA 


Age 


Sex 


Race 


Social Class 
Index Score 


1 


805 


3.166 


25 


M 


W 


57-UL 


2 


757 


2.600 


22 


M 


W 


48-LM 


3 


811 


2.684 


31 


M 


W 


54-Ul 


4 


962 


4.000 


24 


F 


W 


48-LM 


5 


788 


3.800 


21 


F 


W 


51-LM 


6 


982 


3.600 


21 


F 


W 


62-UL 


7 


1078 


3.375 


21 


F 


W 


57-UL 


8 


718 


3.250 


21 


F 


W 


48-LM 


9 


783 


3.000 


21 


F 


I 


37-UM 



o 

ERIC 
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A knowledge instrument was devised by having thre« college pro- 
feasors submit questions on the skills of teaching. Tlie panel of 
professors selo^^tcd thirteen questions relating to the teaching skills 
to utilize in the testing of the teachers. 

There was no process for testing the social studies teachers. 
Originally, it was intended to measure the interactionn of the 
teachers by analysis of video tape. However » it became evident that 
the lack of video facilities in sufficient quantity would severely in- 
hibit the acquiultion of the teaching skills. Therefore, it was deter- 
mined inadvisable to attempt to define and measure che process skills 
for the teachers. 

The product of the teachers was the teaching skills described 
in the elementary physical education study. The same tiodules were 
utilized by :he social studies teachers. 

The knowledges of the elementary students were measured by having 
the college student prepare a series of questions for the elementary 
pupils in the content areas of social studies. The questions were 
approved by the classroom teacher and by the college professor In charge 
of the research study. The testing instrument consis*.ed of thirty- 
three questions. 

There was no process testing of the boys and girls in the study. 
The college teachers worked for a period of ten we^eks with the boys and 
girls and each college student worked with from thirty to thirty-five 
boys and girls. Some of the college students were located nearly 
one hundred miles from the college campus and the problem of getting 
video tape r^icording equipment to the classrooms was insurmountable. 
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However, the taping of the lessonfi with the use of aadio-tape provided 
evidence for the analysis of the teaching skills. 

The elementary students were selected by selecting every fifth 
student from rosters submitted by the college students. The analysis 
of the students* scores on achievement, IQ, social class, race and 
sex revealed that there were no significant differences in those 
students taught by teachers in the control group and in those students 
taught by teachers in the experimental group. The selection of the 
students, utilizing the random method described, provided two groups 
of thirty-five pupils, one group taught by teachers in the control 
group and one group taught by teachers in the experimental group. 

The preservice teachers were provided two weeks of intense training 
on the college campus. As a portion of the training of the teachers, 
the control group received lectures on the skills of teaching. The 
experimental group proceeded through the modules on the teaching skills. 
The knowledges of the teachers were pretested at the beginning of the 
experience. 

At the end of the two week period, the teachers moved into the 
clinical experience. There were visited four times during the ten week 
clinical experience by college professors. There was no opportunity 
for on-site instruction. All areas described above were pre-tested 
and post-testtd in order to measure any change in both the teachers and 
in the elementary pupils. All analyses of the teaching lessons were 
accomplished by the same trained analyst. 
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Elementary Social Studies 
(Xavler University o£ New Orleans) 

Two groupr of senior elementary preservlo.e teachers were selected 

for the study. The scores of the two groups were matched on the basis 

of quality point averag*:, age, sex, race, and social class* It was 

Intended to match the groups on scholastic aptitude sc(>res; however, 

these scores were not available for all the students. Tables 19 and 

20 present the scores of the groups* 



TABLE 19 

MASTER ROSTER OF PRESERVICE TEACHERS IN THE CONTROL GROUP 
XAVIER UNIVERSITY OF NEW ORLEANS 



Student 


QPA 


Age 


Sex 


Race 


Social Class 
Index Score 


1 


2.600 


37 


F 


N 


66-UL 


2 


2.752 


33 


P 


N 


57-UL 


3 


2.190 


24 


F 


N 


54-UL 


4 


2.161 


32 


P 


N 


66-UL 


5 


2.871 


30 


M 


N 


58-UL 



tab:le 20 

master roster of preservice teachers in the experimental group 
xavier university of new orleans 



Student 


QPA 


Age 


Sex 


Race 


Social Class 
Index Score 


1 


2.660 


35 


F 


W 


61-UL 


2 


2.745 


23 


P 


N 


52-UL 


3 


2.420 


38 


P 


N 


54-UL 


4 


2.440 


31 


P 


N 


48-LM 


5 


2.537 


37 


F 


N 


57-UL 
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The research team was dibappointcd in the number of teachers that 
could be included in the study. The number is so small that the results 
of the study would not be valid. However, because the procedures had 
been established, it was determined to proceed with the study at Xavier 
Un Iversity . 

The procedures in the study were the same at Xavier University as 
they were in the area of social studies at Pembroke State University 
with the exception of the time that was available for the university 
portion of the program. The college students were or. campus for two 
days and then reported for the clinical experiences. Tae college stu- 
dents returned to the campus one night each week during the period of 
the clinical experiences for uhe university portion of che program. 
The students weri visited by the college professors approximately four 
times. Again, as in the case of the Pembroke study in social studies, 
the college students did not receive on-site instruction. 

Presentation and Analysis of Data 
The purpose of this study has been to compare modularly trained 
preservice teachers with conventionally trained preservice teachers. 
The design of the research attempted to measure the knowledges of the 
preservice teachers, the processes of elementary physical education 
teachers, and the product of the preservice teachers. The study also 
measured the knowledges of boys and girls and the processes of the boys 
and girls in *:he physical education study. The research study was 
really three separate studies — one study in elementary physical educa- 
tion at Pembroke State University, one study in elementary social 
studies at Pembroke State University, and a study in elementary 
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social studlen Xavler University of New Orleans • 

With regard to the research design and the hypotheses delineated, 
the presentation and discussion of the analysis of data will be pre- 
seated in the order of knowledges, processes, and product of preservlce 
teachers. Then the knowledges and processes of the elementary pupils 
will be discussed. 



Knowledges of Preservlce Teachers 

Hypothesis I . There is no significant difference in the 
performance on selected cognitive objectives between pre- 
servlce elementary teachers in elementary social studies 
and elementary physical education prepared in a CBTE pro*^ 
gram and teachers prepared in a conventional program. 

The analysis of the data for the pre-tests of the preservlce 

teachers relating to knowledges is presented in Table 21. 

TABLE 21 



COMPARISON OF MEANS: KNOWLEDGES: PRESERVICE TEACHERS: 
PRETEST: CONTROL VERSUS EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 



School 


Group 


Mean 


N 


df 


t 


P(.05) 


Xavier 
University 


Control 
Experimental 


3.20 
3.20 


5 
5 


8 


.0000* 


3.306 


Pembroke 
State Univ. 
(Social 
Studies) 


Control 


5.00 


9 














16 


1.0607* 


2.120 


Experimental 


14,00 


9 








Pembroke 














State Univ. 


Control 


14.60 


15 








(Elementary 








28 


.2103* 


2.048 


Physical 


Experimental 


14.80 


15 








Education) 















*Not significant at the .05 level. 
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An i*xnmln<ii ion of Table 21 reveals that there wcr^* no significant 
dittercnces bcrwcen the control and the experimental groups in knowl- 
edges when the data were subjected to a £ test. 

After the experimental and the control groups had proceeded 
through twelve weeks of modules and experiences, the groups were di- 
vided and post-tested. The data were subjected to a t test and the 
results of aralysis are presented in Table 22. 



TABLE 22 

COMPARISON OF MEANS: KNOWLEDGES: PRESERVICE TEACHERS: 
POSTTEST CONTROL VERSUS EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 



School 


Group 


Mean 


N 


df 


t 


P(.05) 


Xavier 
University 


Control 
Experimental 


2.80 
6.00 


5 
5 


8 


2.1380* 


2.306 


Pembroke 
State Univ. 
(Social 
Studies 


Control 
Experimental 


7.60 
7.70 


9 
9 


16 


.4837* 


2.120 


Pembroke 














State Univ. 


Control 


20.13 


15 








(Elementary 








28 


.6617* 


2.048 


Physical 


Experimental 


20.73 


15 








y Education) 















*Not significant at the .05 level. 



Table 22 reveals that there were no significant differences between 
the experimental and the control groups on the post-test with regard to 
knowledges. It would appear that the hypothesis is supported. There 
are no significant differences between CBTE teachers and conventional 
teachers with regard to knowledges. 
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ProcoHH ObJcctJvort cf Prcaervlce Teachers 

''^PJ^l^^l^'i^.l^i*. J.^ • There in no slKnlficant difference in the 
performance on nolucted proco8H objectives between ele- 
mentary preservlce tearhcrs prepared in a CBTE program 
and teachcrtf prepared in a conventional program. 

The process objectives for the elementary physical education pre- 
scrvice teachers were the skills on the AAHPER Youth Fitness Test. 
Criterion levels were established for the preservice teachers and the 
data were subje^^ted to Yates Correction Formula as applied to a Chi 
Square. (A later analysis was performed on all criterion analyses 
utilizing Fisher's Exact Test for Comparing Two Proportions. The 
analysis utilizing Fisher's formula did not alter the findings of the 
Yates formula.) The results of the pre-test on the AAHPER Skills for 
male preservice teachers are presented in Table 23. 

An examination of the table reveals that there were two areas in 
which there were significant differences between the experimental 
and control groups on the pre-test. In the skills of the shuttle run 
and the fifty yard dash, the control group scored higher than the ex- 
perimental group and the differences were significant. 

The same data were subjected to normative analysis and Table 24 
presents the results of the £ test for the male students on the pre-test. 
There were significant differences between the control and the experi- 
mental groups on the pre-test in the skills of the shuttle run and the 
fifty yard dash. 

The female preservice teachers were also pre-tested on their at- 
tainment of the criterion levels established for them. The data were 
analyzed and the results of the criterion analysis are presented in 
Table 25. The table reveals that there were no significant differences 
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TABLE 23 



COMPARISON OF SCORES j CRITERION ANALYSIS: AAHPER SKILLS TESTt 
PROCESS PRETEST: MAI£ PRESERVIC£ TEACHERS 



SidU 


Group 


N 


df 


x2 


P(.05) 


Pull-upa 


Control 
Experimental 


9 

9 


1 


.9351* 


3.81il 


Slt-up3 


Control 
Experljnental 


9 

9 


1 


2.8929* 


3.8U1 


Shuttle 
Rvin 


Control 
ExperiBBttal 


9 

9 


1 


11,0250»» 


3.8U1 


Broad 
Jump 


Control 
Experimental 


9 

9 


1 


.8889* 


3.8U1 


Fifty yard 
Dash 


Control 
Experimental 


9 

9 


1 


8,0000** 


3.8U1 


Softball 


Control 


9 









Throw 



Experimental 



600 Yard 
Run-Walk 



Control 9 
Experimental 9 



.3?m-«- 3.8U1 



1 1.6000* 3.8U1 



♦ Not significant at the ,05 level. 
** Significant at the .05 level. 
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TABI£ 2h 

COMPARISON OF MEANS I AAHPER SKILLS TEST I PRXESS PRETEST! 
MAI£ PRESERVICE TEACHERS 



Skill 



Pull-ups 



Group 



Mean 



N df 



Control 7,33 
*''3q>erliaent«l 5,88 



16 .8U71» 2,120 



Slt-ups 



Control 57.88 
Experimental hS»33 



16 1.9121» 2,120 



Shuttle 
Run 



Control 9,12 
ibcperimental 9,87 



9 
9 



16 U.9570»«- 2,120 



Broad 
Jump 



Control 98,66 
Experimental 93 •hk 



16 1.1031* 2,120 



Fifty Yard 
Dash 



Control 6.0 
Experimental 6.6 



26 5.305O«* 2.120 



Softball Control 2291 
Throw Experimental 2373 



600 Yard 
Run-¥alk 



9 
9 



16 .1*3^1* 2.120 



Control 1:1*8.1* 9 

Experimantal 1:52.6 9 



16 .8766* 2,120 



* Not significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .05 level. 
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TABI£2^ 



COMPARISON OF SCORES i CRITKRION ANALYSIS i AAHPER SKILLS TEST I 
ffiXESS I'BETESTt FEMALE PRESERVICE TEACHERS 



Skill 


Group N df P(.05) 


Hgng 


Control 6 

1 .OOO^ 3.8U1 

Experimental 6 


Slt-ups 


Control 6 

1 '\^ll^O^ '\ flJii 

Experimental 6 


Shuttle 
iun 


Control 6 

1 .CXXX)*^ 3«oUl 

Experimental 6 


Broad 
Jump 


Control 6 

J- #3750^ 3#oUl 

Experimental 6 


Fifty-Yard 


Control 6 
Experimental 6 


Softball 
Throw 


Control 6 

1 •6000* 3.8U1 

Experimental 6 


600 Yard 
Run-Walk 


Control 6 

1 •3750 3.81;1 

Experimental 6 



* Not significant at the .05 level. 
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between the control and the experinental groups in the attainment of 
the criterion levela for any of the skills. 

The same data were subjected to normative analysis utilizing a 
t^ test* The results of the analysis are presented in Table 26. The 
results Indicate that there were significant differences between the 
experimental and the control groups on the pre-test In the skills of 
slt-ups and the fifty yard dash. 

Because there were significant differences between both the males 
and females on the pre-test with regard to some of the AAHPER skills » 
and since the* differences could not be accounted for, It was deter- 
mined to mcasutn the height and weight of the control and the experi- 
mental groups to ascertain if this might account for the significant 
differences. The analysis of the height and weight of both groups re* 
vealed that there were no significant differences between the groups 
with regard to height or weight. 

The prebervlce teachers received twelve hours of college instruct- 
tion and then entered into a clinical experience for an additional 
twelve hours in which they worked with boys and girls. The control 
group received conventional instruction and the experimental group 
proceeded through a series of modules designed to provide them with 
the AAHPER skills. At the end of the twenty-four hours of experiences, 
the preservlce teachers were provided a post-test to measure the acqui- 
sition of the skills. The data obtained were subjo.cted to analysis 
utilizing chi square for criterion analysis and a test for norma- 
tive analysis. 

Table 27 provides the results of the analysis for the male teachers 
as they attempted to reach the criterion levels that had been prescribed 
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TABLE 26 

COMPARISON OF MEANS: AAHPER SKILLS TEST: PROCESS PRETEST: 
FEMALE PRESJiRVICE TEACHERS 



Skill 


Group Mean N df t P(.0$) 


Flexed Am 
Hang 


Control 6.63 6 

10 1.U186* 2.228 

Experiioental 3.91 6 


Sit-ups 


Control 22.83 6 

10 2.2512«* 2.228 

Experimental 16.33 6 


Shuttle . 
Run 


Control 11.36 6 ^ 

10 l.ii056* 2.226 

Experimental 12.26 6 


Standing 

Bpoad 

Jump 

[ 


Control 66 6 

10 .1037* 2.228 

Experimental 60 6 


Fifty Yard 
Dash 


Control 8.00 6 

10 2«6120** 2«22o 

Experimental 9«1^ 6 


Softball 
Throw 


Control 76. 93 6 
Experimental 8^ 6 


600 Yard 
Run-¥alk 


Control 2x1x9.6 6 

10 1.969U* 2.228 

Experimental 3 : 15 • 3 6 



* Not significant at the .05 level. 
*» Significant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE 27 



COMPARISON OF SCORES » CRITERION ANALYSIS: AAHPER SKILLS TESTt 
PROCESS POSTTEST: MALE PRESERVICE TEACHERS 



1 

Skill 


1 

Group N df P(«05) 


Pull-ups 


Control 9 

1 .0000* 3.8U1 

Experimental 9 


Slt-ups 


Control 9 
Experimental 9 


Shuttle 
Rxm 


Control 9 

1 .0000* 3*8Ul 

Experimental 9 


Broad 
Jump 


Control 9 

1 .0000* 3.8U1 

Experimental 9 


Fifty-Yard 
Dash 


Control 9 

1 •0000* 3«oul 

Experimental 9 


Softball 
Throw 


Control 9 

1 3#5536* 3.8I1I 

Experimental 9 


600 Yard 
Rian-Walk 


Control 9 

1 U*U308** 3*8U1 

Experimental 9 



* Not significant at the ,05 level, 
«* Significant at the ,05 leval. 
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by the college instructor. The table reveals that there were no sig- 
nificant differences between the control and the experimental group 
in the acquisition of the criterion levels except in the area of the 
six hundred yard run-walk. 

Table 28 provides the results of the normative analysis for the 
acquisition of the AAHPER skills for the male teachers on the post-test. 
The table reveals that there were significant differences between the 
control and the experimental groups on the skill of sit-ups , with the 
experimental group mean exceeding the mean of the control group. 

The same analysis was completed £o)C the female teachers. The 
results of the analysis of the post-test with regard to the criterion 
levels on the attainment of the skills are presented in Table 29. An 
examination of the table reveals that there were no significant dif- 
ferences between the control and the experimental groups on the post- 
test. 

Normative analysis was accomplished for the same data and the re- 
sults of the analysis for the female teachers is presented in Table 30. 
The table reveals that there were no significant differences between the 
control and the experimental groups in the attainment cf the skills on 
the post-test • 

It would appear that the hypothesis is partially supported. Be- 
cause there were significant differences between the control and the 
experimental groups on the pre-test in the areas of the shuttle run 
and the fifty yard dash for the males and in the areas of sit-ups and 
the fifty yard dash for the females, and since there was no difference 
between the groups on the post-test, it would appear that the experimental 
group exceeded the control group in these areas. The post-test for the 
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TABLE 28 

COMPARISON OF MEANS: AAHPER SHLLS TEST: PROCESS POSTTEST: 
MALE JiRESERVICE TEACHERS 



Skill 


Group Mean N df t P(.O^) 


Pull-ups 


Control 9.11 9 

16 .1320*- 2.120 

Experimental 8.88 9 




Control 70.Uii 9 

16 2.1iiU6«» 2.120 

Experimental 87 .^S 9 


Shuttle 


Control 8.72 9 

16 .OOGOk- 2-120 

Experimental 8.72 9 


Broad 
Jump 


Control 99.77 9 
Sxperimental 100.33 9 


Fifty Yard 
Dadh 


Control 5.85 9 

16 i-'^198* 2.120 

experimental 5«98 9 


Softball 
Throw 


Control 2303.77 9 

16 1.8771* 2.120 

Experimental 2^70.66 9 


600 Yard 
Run-Walk 


Control 9 

16 2.1152* 2.120 

Experiaentol 1:37.33 9 



* Not significant at the ,0$ level, 
«* Significant at the ,05 level. 
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TABI£ 29 



COMPARISON OF SCORES: CRITERION ANALYSIS: AAHPER SHLLS TEST: 
PROCESS POSTTEST: FEMALE PRESERVICE TEACHERS 



Skill 


Group 


N 


df 


x2 


P(.o5) 


Flexed Arm 
Hazig 


Control 
Experimental 


6 

6 


1 


,0000* 


3.8U1 


Sit-upa 


Control 
ExpeirLmental 


6 

6 


1 


• OOOO 


3.8U1 


Shuttle 
Run 


Control 
Experimental 


6 

6 


1 


.6000* 


3.81il 


Broad 
Jump 


Control 
Experimental 


6 

6 


1 


.3750* 


3.8U1 


Fifty Yard 


Control 
Experimental 


6 
6 


1 


.0000* 


3.8U1 


Softball 
Throw 


Control 
Sxperlmental 


6 

6 


1 


•0000k 


3.oUl 


600 Yard 
Run-Valk 


Control 
ibqjerimental 


6 
6 


1 


.0000* 


3.8U1 



♦ Not significant at the ,05 level. 
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TABLE 30 



COMPARISON OF MEANS: AAHPER SOILS TEST: PROCESS POSTTESTi 
FEMALE FRESERVICE TEACHERS 



Skill 


Iroup 


Mean 


N 


df 


t 


P(.05) 


Flexed Am 
Hang 


Control 
Experimental 


7.58 
5.70 


6 
6 


10 


.5U75* 


2.228 


Olo— UpS 


Control 
Experimental 


27 

32 


6 
6 


10 


1.05;i8» 


2.228 


Shuttle 
Run 


Control 
Experimental 


10.60 
11.20 


6 
6 


10 


1.3667* 


2.228 


Standing 
Broad 

J\xntp 


Control 
Experimental ' 


67.83 
68.16 


6 
6 


10 


.0760» 


2.228 


Fifty Yard 
Dash 


Control 
Experimental 


7.7 

8.3 


6 

6 


10 


1.5881* 


2.228 


Softball 
Throw 


Control 
Experimental 


83.16 
98.83 


6 
6 


10 


1.1571* 


2.228 


600 Yard 
Run-¥alk 


Coutrol 
Experimental 


2:li8.8 
2:56.8 


6 

6 


10 




2.226 



* Not significant at the .05 level. 
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males indicated that there were significant differences between the 
control and the experimental groups in the skills of the six hundred 
yard run-walk and sit-ups, with the experimental group exceeding the 
control group. 

It would appear that the male experimental group exceeded the 
control group in four of the seven skills. The female experimental 
group exceeded the control group in two of the skills. In the total 
group, i.e. the combined male and female, the experimental group ex- 
ceeded the control group in the acquisition of four of the seven skills. 

Product of Preservice Teachers 

Hypothesis III . There is no significant difference in the 
performance on teaching and interactive skills between ele- 
mentary preservice teachers in social studies and physical 
education prepared in a CBTE program and teachers prepared 
in a conventional program. 

The preservice teachers were pre-tested on nine teaching skills 
and the interactive skills. The control group of teachers proceeded 
through a conventional program, consisting of lectures and readings. 
The experimental group proceeded through a series of modules designed 
to provide proficiency in the teaching and the interactive skills. At 
the end of the study, after the teachers had completed the clinical 
phase of the program they were post-tested in order to ascertain if the 
were significant differences between the control and the experimental 
groups. 

With regard to the teaching skills, criterion levels were estab- 
lished for the teachers and the data obtained were subjected to analy- 
sis utilizing chi square. The same data were subjected to normative 
analysis utilizing a t^ test. The interactive skills of the teachers 
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were audio-taped and analysis was accomplished relative to the inter- 
active skills. The data were subjected to a t^ test. 

The results of criterion analysis of the pre- test of the teachers 
at Xavier University are presented in Table 31. The normative analysis 
of the data is presented in Table 32. The results of the analysis of 
the data on the interactive skills are presented in Table 33. There 
were no significant differences between the contr 1 and the experimental 
groups on the pre-test for any of the skills measured. 

The criterion analysis for the preservice teachers at Pembroke 
State University in the area of social studies Is presented in Table 34. 
The table indicates that there were no significant differences between 
the control and the experimental groups in any of the teaching skills. 
The normative analysis for the pre-test on the teaching skills is pre- 
sented in Table 35. An examination of the table reveals that there 
were significant differences on the pre-test in the skill of summariza- 
tion in favor of the control group. The analysis for the interactive 
skills is presented in Table 36. This analysis revealed that there were 
no significant differences between the control and the experimental 
group in the interactive skills. 

Tables 37 and 38 provide the results of the criterion and the 
normative analyses of the teaching skills. Table 39 summarizes the 
analysis of the pre-test for the Pembroke State University study in 
elementary physical education. An examination of Tables 37, 38, and 39 
reveals that in the area of elementary physical education, there was no 
difference between the control and the experimental groups in either 
the teaching ckills or the interactive skills. 
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TABLE 31 



COMPARISON OF SCORES: CRITERION ANALYSIS: TEACHING SKILLS: 
PRETEST: PRESERVICE TEACHERS: XAVIER UNIVEI3ITY 



Skill 


Groupt; N df ?{.Q$) 


Establlshliig 


Control $ 

-cvi- ^Aw(«iAy«4.Mi cf 1 •0000^1' 3«8ul 
xuxperimentflu. 5 


Presentation 


Control 5 

1 •OOOO 3*8Ul 

Experimental 5 


Reinforcemen 


Control 5 

> 1 •0000* 3*fiUl 

Experimental ^ 


Repetition 


Control 5 

1 •0000* 3.8U1 

Experimental 5 


Questioning 


Control 5 

1 •llOiO* 3.8U1 

Experimental 5 


Vfiirlety in 
Presentation 


Control 5 

1 oOOOO* 3.8U1 

Experimental 5 


Prompting 


Control $ 

1 .0000* 3.8U1 

Experimental 5 


Use of 
Examples 


Control 5 

1 .OOOO* 3.8U1 

Experimental ^ 


Summarizatiox 


Control 

. , ^ ^ ^ 1 •0000* 3*8Ul 

Experimental 5 



* Not significant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE 32 



C(»1PARIS0N OF MEANS i TEACHING SKELISs PRETEST J PRESERVICE 
TEACHERS: XAVIER UNIVERSITY 



Skill 


, : 

Group Mean N df t P f . 0? ) 


Establishing 
Readiness 


Control U.SO 5 

Experimental 6 • 80 $ ^ 


Ffesentation 


Control 3,80 $ 
iacperimental 5 • 20 5 


Reinforcemen* 


Cortrol »20 ^ 

'Ex^rimental 5.00 5 ^ ^-^^^ 2.306 


Repetition 


Control 0 5 

Experimental 0 $ ^ 2.306 


Questioning 


Control 2.20 5 

8 .731* 2.306 

Experimental b»60 ^ 


Variety 
in 

Presentation 


Control 0 5 

V. J ^ - ^ w 8 .OOOOit- 2.'506 
Experimental 0 $ .wuv/>r ^.^uo 


Prompting 


Control 0 5 

^?^r^OT^T«OT^+o^ H c ^ .0000* 2.306 

£jcperxmentai 05 


Use of 
Examples 


Control 0 5 

acperiment al 0 5 ^ • 000^>*" 2 . 306 


Sumnarizatioi 


Control 0 5 

Experimental 0 $ ^ .OOOO* 2.306 



♦ Not significant at the ,05 level. 
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TABLE 33 



COMPARISON OF MEANS: INTERACTIVE SKILLS r PRETEST j PRESERVICE 
TEACHERS t XAVIER UNIVERSITI 



Skill 


Group 


Mean 


N 


df 


t 


P(.05) 


Teacher 

Initiated 

Talk 


Control 
Experimental 


16.00 
31.U0 




8 


1.326* 


2.306 


Teacher 

A w 0 ^V/A40 V 

Talk 


Control 
Experimental 


17.00 
10.U0 




Q 
0 




2.306 


Piipil 

Ini.'bi.a'bed 

Talk 


Control 
Experimental 


21^.80 
21.20 


5 
5 


A 

O 






Pupil 
lie sponge 
Talk 


Control 
Experimental 


62.60 
57.00 




8 


.623* 


2.306 


Silence 


Control 
Experimental 


0 

0 


5 
5 


8 


.0000* 


2,306 



* Not significant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE 31* 



COMPARISON OF SCORES: CRITERION ANALTSIS: TEACHING SKILLS: 
PRETEST tPRESERVICE TEACHERS: PEMBROKE STATE UNIVERSITY 
(SOCIAL STUDIES) 







. Skill 


Group 


N 


df 




P(^05) 




Establishing 
Readiness 


Control 
Experii&ental 


9 
9 


1 


•OOOOi^ 


3.8U1 




Presentation 


Control 
Experimental 


9 
9 


1 


2t093* 


3»oUl 




Rei-iif ore em Ani 


CoA')trol 

• 

Experimental 


9 
9 


1 


1.60O 


3.8U1 




Repetition 


Control 
Experimental 


9' 
9 


1 








Questioning 


Control 
Experimental 


9 
9 


1 


1.108* 


3.8U1 




Variety in 
Presentation 


Control 
Experimental 


9 
9 


J. 




^•OU-l- 




Prompting 


Control 
Experimental 


9 
9 


1 


•0000* 


3^8U1 




Use of 
Examples 


Control 
Experimental 


9 
9 


1 


•0000* 


3.8U1 




Sununarizatio] 


Control 
^Experimental 


9 
9 


1 


2^2$0* 


3.8U1 





* Not significant at the ,05 level. 
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TABLE 31? 



COMPARISON OF MEANS: TEACHING SKILIS: PRETEST: PRESERVICE 
TEACHERS? PEMLP.OKE STATE UNIVERSITY (SOCIAL STUDIES) 





Skill 


Group 


Mean 


N 


df 


t 


P(.05) 




rjSXp&uxxo fling 
Readiness 


Control 
Experimental 


,hk 


9 
9 


16 


.2372* 


2,120 




Presentation 


Coivtrol 
Experimental 


5.33 
2.98 


9 
9 


16 


U6320* 


2,120 




Reinforcemen- 


. oonuroj. 
Experimental 


6 
2 


9 
9 


16 


1.9033* 


2,120 




xiepeoxoxon 


Control 
Experimental 


.22 
.11 


9 
9 


16 


.iillU* 


2,120 




Questioning 


Control 
Experimental 


2.3 
.6 


9 
9 


16 


1. 828i4* 


2,120 




Variety 
in 

Pre sent atio] 


Control 
^Experimental 


1.2 


9 

✓ 

9 


16 


l,6^i* 


2,120 


— 


Pronrpting 


Control 
Experimental 


0 

.111 


9 

✓ 

9 


16 


1,0091* 


2.120 




Use of 
Examples 


Control 
Experimental 


.56 
0 


9 
9 


16 


1.6726* 


2.120 




Suminarizatio] 


Control 
^Experimental 


.89 


9 
9 


16 


2,1823** 


2,120 





* Not significant at the ,05 level, 
** Significant at the ,05 level. 
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TADI£ 36 



COMPARISON OF MEANS: INTERACTIVE SKILLS: PRETEST: ?RESERVICE 
TEAC'lERS: PEMBROKE STATE UNIVERSITY (SOCIAL STUDIES) 







Skill 


Group Mean N df t P(#05) 


Teacher 

Initiated 

Talk 


Control 92 9 

16 1.2669'* 2.120 

Experimental 106 9 


Teacher 

Response 

Talk 


0 ontrol Q 

16 1.2i96* 2,120 

Experiment al 6 9 


Pupil 

Initiated 

Talk 


Control 3,1 9 

. . . 16 •569U* 2.120 
Expe riment al 1. 9 9 


Pupil 

Response 

Talk 


Control io»6 9 

16 1.6U43* 2ol20 

Experimental l^.i 9 


Silence 


Control 0 9 

16 .0000^ 2.120 

Experimental 09 



* Not significant at the ,05 level. 
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TABLE 37 



COMPARISON OF SCORES: CRITERION ANALYSIS: TEACHING SHLLS: 
PRETEST: PRESERVICE TEACHERS: PEMBROKE STATE UNIVERiilTY 
(ELEMENTARI PHYSICAL EDUCATION) 







Skill 


Group 


N 


df 




P(.05} 


Establishing 
Readiness 


Ccptrol 
[experimental 


15 
15 


1 


,0000» 


3.8U1 


Presentation 


Control 
Experimental 


15 
15 


1 


.0000* 


3.6ui 


Reinforcemen' 


Control 
Experimental 


15 
15 


1 


• 0000*1: 


3.8U1 


Repetition 


Control 
Experimental 


15 

15 


J. 




3«oUl 


Questioning 


Control 
Experimental 


15 
15 


1 


• 0000*- 


3.8U1 


Variety in 
Presentation 


Control 
Experimental 


15 
15 


1 


«000w 


3.8U1 


Prompting 


Control 
Experimental 


15 
15 


1 


oOOOO*^- 


3.8U1 


Use of 
Examples 


Control 
Experimental 

■ 


15 
15 


1 


• OOOOit- 




Sunnnarizatioi 


Ccntrol 
^perimental 


15 
15 


1 


•OOOOit' 


3.8I4I 



« Not significant at the ,05 level. 
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TABLE 36 



COMPARISON OF MEANS: TMCHING SKILLS: PRETEST: PRESE-IVICE 
TEACHERS r PEMBROKE STATE UNIVERSITY (ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION) 







Slim 


Group 


Mean 


N 


df 


t 




Establishing 
I .eadiness 


Control 
Experimental 


0 
0 


15 
15 


28 


9^)000^ 


2»Ql48 


Presentation 


Control 
Elyperimental 


0 
0 


15. 
15 


OA 






Reinforcemen 


.Control 
Experimental 


0 
0 


15 
15 


28 


•0000* 


2.0U8 


Repetition 


Control 
Experiment ail 


0 
0 


15 
15 


28 


oCXJOO* 


2.QU8 


Questioning 


Cc ntrol 
TJxperimental 


0 
0 


15 
15 


28 


•0000*- 


2.0ti8 


Variety 
in 

rrc3enXpax«j-oii 


Control 
Experimental 


0 
0 


15 
15 


28 


.0000*^ 


2.0U8 


Prompting 


Control 
Experimental 


0 
0 


15 
15 




,0000* 


9 Al, ft 


Use of 
Examples 


Control 
Experimental 


0 
0 


15 
15 


28 


,0000* 


2.01*8 


Sunmarizatioi] 


Control 
Experim.ental 


0 
0 


15 
15 


28 


.GOOD* 





* Not significant at the .0> level. 
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TABLE 39 



COMPARISON OF IffiANS: IMTERACTIVE SKILLS: PRETEST; FRESERVICE 
TEACHERS: PEMBROKE STATE UNIVERSITY (ELEMENTARI PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION) 



Skill 


Group Mean N df t P( .05 ) 


i eacner 

Initiated 

Talk 


Control 120 1^ 

28 •OOCOit 2.0U8 

Experimental 120 15 


Teacher 

Response 

Talk 


Control 0 15 

28 flCOOO* 2.QL8 

Experimental 0 1 5 


Pupils 

Initiated 

Talk 


Control 0 15 

28 .OOCOfr 2.0U8 

Sxperimenbal 0 IS 


Pupil 

Response 

Talk 


, Control 0 15 

28 .fO00» 2,0U8 


Silence 


Control 0 15 

28 ♦0000*t 2.QU8 

Fxperimental o 15 



* Not significant at the ,0$ level. 
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After twelve weeks of college and clinical experiences, the pre- 
service teachers were tested on teaching and interactive skills. 
Table 40 presents the summary of the analysis of the Xavier University 
teachers on the criterion level of the post-test. There were no sig- 
nificant differences between the control and the experimental groups. 

Table 41 presents the normative analysis of the pc.st-test on 
teaching skills. There was a significant difference b-itween the control 
and the experimental group with the mean of the experimental group 
scoring higher i.'i the skill of questioning. There were no significant 
differences ii the remainder of the skills. 

Table 42 compares the means of the groups on the post-test of 
interactive skills. There were no significant differerces between the 
groups at Xavier University on the post-test. 

Tables ^" 3 and 44 provide a summary of the criterion analysis and 
the normative r.ialysis on the post-test of the Pembroke State University 
teachers in tne teaching skills. There was a significant difference in 
favor of the control group on the skill of using examples in Table 44. 
There were no significant differences between the groups on any of the 
other teaching skills. 

Table 41 provides a summary of the analysis of the Pembroke social 
studies teach'^.rs in the interactive skills. The taLie reveals that 
there were no significant differences between the control and the ex- 
perimental groups in these skills. 

The results of the criterion analysis of the teacliing skills for 
the elementary physical education teachers are provided in Table 46. 
On the post-teit, the experimental group exceeded the control group 
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TABLE UO 



COMPARISON OF SCORES: CRITERION ANAITSIS: TEACHING SKILIS: 
POSTTEST: PRESERiTICE TEACHERS: XAVIER UNIVERSITI 





Skill 


Group 


N 


df 


x2 


P(.0$) 


Establishing 
leadiness 


Ccptrol 
Jbcperiinental 


5 

5 


1 


.0000* 


3.8U1 


Presenh4tion 


Control 
Erperimental 




1 


.0000^^ 


3.8U 


Reinforcemeni 


Control 
Experimental 


5 
5 


1 


.0000* 


3.8U1 


Repetition 


Control 
Experimental 




1 


.0000* 


3.8iil 


Questioning 


Control 
Experimental 


5 


1 


1.905* 


3.8U1 


Variety in 
Presentation 


Control 

Ey perimental 


VA VA 


1 


.0000* 


5»8ul 


Prompting 


uonxiroj. 
Experimental 


5 
5 


1 


.0000* 


3.8U1 


Use of 
Examples 


Control 
Expezdmental 


5 

5 


1 


.625* 


3. QUI 


Sunsnarizatioc 


Control 
Experimental 


5 

5 


1 


.0000* 


3.8U1 



* Not significant at the .D5 level. 
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TABI£ hi 

COMPARISON OF MEANS: TEACHING SKILLS: POSTTESTs PBiStRTICE 
TEACHERS I XAVIER UNIVERSITY 



1 

Skill 


Croup Mean K df t P(*05) 


Establishing 
Readiness 


Control 11 S 

8 ,8102* 2.306 
Experimental 9.Q $ ^ "^^^^ 


Presentation 


Control 19*20 5 

8 •0(XX)*' 2.306 

Experimental 19.20 5 




Control 6.6 $ ^ « . ^ ^ ^ , 
: 8 .891i5* 2.306 
Jjtperimental 2.2 5 


Repetition 


Control 3.80 5 g .7^25* 2.306 
Experiioental .80 $ 


Questioning 


Control 2.U0 5 « ^ ^ 

8 2.^83U*» 2.306 

Experimental U#80 5 


Variety in 
Present ation 


. 1 ^il^ ? 8 1.0000* 2.306 
Fxperimental 2.00 5 


Prompting 


Rscnerimental 2*ii S 


Use of 
Examples 


S''''^!?^ ^ 1 ^ 8 l.')825* 2.306 
Experimental 18 5 


Summarlzatioi 


Control 1 5 
^ 8 .0000* 2.306 
Experimental 1 5 



« Not significant at the .C'^ level. 
** Significant at the .05 Isvtl, 
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TABLE k2 



COMPARISON OF MEANS: INTERACTIVE SKILIS: POSTTKST: PRjSSERVICE 
TEACHERS: lAVIER UNIVERSITY 



Skill 


Group Mean N df t P( .0$) 


Teacher. 

Initiated 

Talk 


Control 37.6 5 

8 .5876* 2.306 

Experimental I1I.I4 5 


Teacher 

Response 

Talk 


Control 7.20 5 

8 .2Hx!* 2.306 

Experimental 6.00 $ 


Pupil 
Initiated 
Talk 


Control 6.00 $ 

8 .262$* 2.306 

Experimental U.UO 5 


Pupil 

Response 

Talk 


Control 6Umh 5 

8 .3558« 2.306 

Experimental 67 . 8 $ 


Silence 


Control 0 5 

8 •0000* 2.306 

Experimental 0 $ 



* Not significant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE h3 



COMPARISON OF SCORES: CRITERION ANALYSIS: TEACHING SHILIS: POSTTEST: 
PRESERVICE TEACHERS: PiMBROKE STATE UNIVERSITY (SOCTAL STUDIES) 







Skill 


Group 


N 


df 


2 

X 


P(.05) 


Establishing 

1^ a o cs 

rv6 Hui no s 9 


Control 
Experimental 


9 
9 


1 


,0000* 


3.8U1 


Presentation 


oonurox 
Experiment slL 


Q 
✓ 

9 


1 


,0000* 


3.8U1 


Relnforcemexr 


Control 
Experimental 


9 

9 


1 


.935* 


3.8U1 


Repetition 


Control 
Experimental 


9 
9 


1 






Questioning 


Control 
Experimental 


9 
9 


1 


.225* 


3.8U1 


Variety in 

IrTG S en V BLlf XO i 


C ontr ol 
Experimental 


o 

✓ 

9 


1 


.935* 


3.8U1 


Prompting 


Control 
Experimental 


9 

9 


1 


.321* 


3#81il 


Use of 
Examples 


Control 
iuxperimental 


9 
9 


1 


,0000* 


3.0UX 


Summarizatioi 


Control 

i 

Experimental 


9 
9 


1 


,0000* 


3.8U1 



* Not significast at the ,05 level. 
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TABLE UU 



COMPARISON OF MEANS: TEACHING SKILLS: POSTTEST: PRI'SERVICE 
TEACHERS: PEMi3R0KE STATE UNIVERSITI (SXIAL STUDIES) 



1 


r 












Skill 


Croup 


Mean 


N 


df 


t 


p(.05) 


EstabUshlzig 
Readiness 


Control 
Experimental 




9 
9 


16 


r08l9» 


2,120 


Presentation 


Control 
Experimental. 


18.8 
19.7 


9 
9 


16 




2.120 


Reinforcemen' 


Control 

* 

Lrperimental 


7.U 
U.5 


9 
9 


16 


1,2205* 


2.120 


Repetition 


Control 
Experimental 


2.1 
3.U 


9 
9 


16 


:.6796» 


2.120 


Questioning 


Control 
Experimental 


3.5 
3.1 


o 
9 






2 120 


Variety in 
Pre sent at io n 


Ccntrol 
ibcperimental 


2.1 
1.U 


9 

9 








rroiiipuxng 


Control 
Experia»ental 


2.55 

1.0 


9 
9 


16 


:..93U8* 


2.120 


Use of 
Examples 


Control 
Experimental 


.65 

0 


9 
9 


16 


2.5570** 


2.120 


SuDsnarizatio 


Control 
Experimental 


1.0 
1.0 


9 
9 


16 


.0000* 


2.120 



* Not significant at the .Of, level. 
*♦ Significant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE Ua 



COMPARISON OF MEANS: IITERACTIVE SKILIS: POSTTEf.T: PRESERVICE 
TEACHERS: PEMBROKE STATE UNIVERSITY (SOCIAL STUDIES) 



Skill 


Group 


Mean 


N 


df 


t 


P(.05) 


Teacher 

Initiated 

Talk 


Control 
Experimental 


58 
6U 


9 
9 


26 


1.(^98* 


2.120 


Response 
Talk 


Experijnental 




Q 

7 

9 


16 


.2li72* 


2.120 


Pupil 

Initiated 

Talk 


Control 
Experimental 


3.88 


9 
9 


16 




2.120 


Pupil 

Response 

Talk 


Control 
"llxperixaental 


hi 
37 


9 
9 


16 


1.5993* 


2.120 


Silence 


Control 
Experimental 


0 
0 


9 
9 


16 


•OiXX)* 


2.120 



♦ Not significant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE U6 



COMPARISON OF SCORES: CRiTEEilON ANALYSIS: TEACHING SKILIS: 
POSTTEST: FRESERVICE TEACHERS: PEMBROKE STATE UNIVERSITY 
(ELEMENTARY FiYSICAL EDUCATION) 



Skill 


Group 


N 


df 


x2 


P(.o5) 


Readiness 


Control 
Experimental 


15 


1 


.0000* 


3.8U1 


Presentation 


Jicperimentail 


15 


1 


.0000* 


3.8U1 


Reinforcemen 


Control 
Experimental 


1*5 
15 


1 


12.1000** 


3.8U1 


Repetition 


U6htr6i 
Experimental 


IS 
15 


1 


.0000* 


3.81il 


Questioning 


Cor.trol 
^Experimental 


15 
15 


1 


19.52<75** 




Variety in 
Presentation 


Control 
Experimental 


15 
15 


1 


.0000* 


3.8U1 


Prompting 


Control 

E: perimental 


15 
15 


1 


19.5U75** 


3.8U1 


Use of 
Examples 


Control 
Experimental 


15 
15 


1 


.0007* 


3.8U1 


Summarlzatlo] 


Control 

i 

Experimental 


15 
15 


1 


,0000* 


3.8U1 



* Not significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .05 level. 
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in the skills of reinforcement, questioning, and prompting. There 
were no significant differences between the control and the experi- 
mental groups in the other skills. 

The normative analysis is presented in Table 47. The experimental 
group exceeded the control group in the skills of establishing readiness, 
presentation, reinforcement, questioning, and prompting. There were no 
significant differences in the other skills. 

Table 48 presents the results of the analysis of ':he interactive 
skills of the elementary physical education teachers ai; Pembroke State 
University. The table reveals that the experimental group exceeded 
the control .^roup in the areas of teacher initiated talk and in pupil 
response talk. The scores were significant in these two areas. 

It would appear that the hypothesis is partially supported. The 
experimental group exceeded the control group in the areas of summariza- 
tion, establishing readiness, presentation, relnforcemnnt, questioning, 
and prompting. In one study, the control group exceeded the experi- 
mental group in the skill of using examples. It would appear that the 
experimental group exceeded the control group in six of the nine skills. 

Knowledge of Elementary Pupils 

Hypothesis IV . There is no significant difference in the 
performance on selected cognitive objectives by pupils in 
elementary schools who are taught by teachers prepared in 
convenzional programs as compared to pupils taugit by 
teachers prepared in CBTE programs. 

At the beginning of the clinical experience, the elementary pupils 
were pre-tested by the preservice teachers. The results of the pre-test 
are presented in Table 49. There were no sighif leant: differences 
between the control and the experimental groups of elementary pupils on 
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TABLE k'f 



COMPARISON OF MEANS: TEACHING SnLIStPOSTTEST : PRESERVICE 
TEACHERS: PEMBROKE STATE UNIVERSITY (EISMENTAEI PHiniCAL 
EDUCATION) 



Skill 


Group Mean N df t P( .n^i) 


Establishing 
Readiness 


Control 10 15 
Experimental 13 1^ 


Presentation 


Control 18 15 

28 3.8390iHt 2,0li8 

Experimental 2U 15 


Reinforcemen 


Control 1 15 
Experimental 9 15 


RGTjpT.iT.T on 


Control 0 15 

28 ..9993* 2-QL8 

Experimental .1333 15 




Control U 15 ^0 o O 

^ X 1 -.^28 5.9160»* 2.0l;8 
E>:perimental 13 15 


Variety in 
rresen vax»x on 


Control 5 15 
Experimental 5 15 


Prompting 


Control 1 15 

28 9.2166** 2.C1l8 
Experimental 7 15 ^ y.^xoo** ^.uuo 


Use of 
Examples 


° 28 .0000*. 2.0U8 
Experimental 0 15 .^^^ ^.w^u 


Suimnarizatiox 


Control 1 15 

Experimental 1 15 ^8 .0000* 2.0U8 



* Not significant at the .O"; level, 
«* Significant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE U8 



COMPARISON OF MEANS: INTERACTIVE SKILLS: POSTTEST: PRESERVICE 
TEACHERS t PEMBROKE STATE UNIVERSITY (ELEMENTARI PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION) 



SkiU 


Group 


Mean 


N 


df 


z 


P(.05) 


Toracher 


Control 


60 


15 








Initiated 




28 


3.2120** 


2.0U8 


laiic 


]u:perlmental 


Ul 


15 








Teacher 


Control 


2U 


15 








Response 








28 


r^.035^ 


2.0li8 


Talk 


Experimental 


55 


15 








Pupil 


Control 


1 


15 








Initiated 








28 


.9022* 


2.0U8 


Talk 


Experimental 


0 


15 








Pupil 


Control 


36 


15 








Response 








28 


3.87U3** 


2,0li6 


m - 1 T, 


Experimental 




15 








Silence 


Control 


0 


15 


28 


.OOOOK- 


2.01*8 


1 


Experimental 


0 


15 









* Not significant at the c05 level. 
*«• Significant at the .0^ level. 
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TABLE U9 



COMPARISON OF MEANS t KNOWLEDGES t ELEMENTARY PUPILS: PRETEST J 
COWJROL VERSUS EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 



School 


Group 


Mean N df t P(.05) 


Xavler 
University 


Control 
Experimental 


17 35 

58 2,0k^2** 2.000 

19 35 


Pembroke 
State 
University 
(Social 
Studies) 


Control 
Experimenta: 


17 35 

68 .8687<* 2.000 

18 35 


Pembroke 

State 

University 

(Elementary 
Physical 
Education) 


Control 
Experimenta] 


9 35 

68 .3979* 2.000 

9 35 



* Not significant at the .05 level. 
*♦ Significant at the .05 luvel. 
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the pre-test ^or the Pembroke University study in social studies and 
in elementary physical education. There was a significant difference 
on the pre-test at Xavier University. 

The results of the post-test of the elementary puj-ils are provided 
in Table 50. There were no significant differences be:ween the control 
and the experimantal groups at Xavier University and at Pembroke State 
University in the area of social studies. In the Pembroke State Univer- 
sity study in elementary physical education, the mean of the experimen- 
tal group was 18.4 and the mean of the control group was 15.9. The 
difference in the means was significant at the .05 levf;l. 

It would appear that the hypothesis is partially supported. The 
elementary pupils in the experimental group in physical education 
scored significantly higher on the post-test than did the control group 
at Pembroke State University. 

Process of Elementary Pupils 

Hypothesis V . There is no significant difference in the 
performance on selected process objectives by pupils in 
elementary schools who are taught by teachers prepared 
in convent Loiial programs as compared to pupils taught by 
teacher.i prepared in a CBTE program. 

The elementary pupils in the Pembroke State University study in 
elementary physical education were pre-tested prior to the beginning 
of the clinical experiences. The pupils were also subjected to analysis 
regarding t^ie height and weight of the pupils. It was found that there 
were no significant differences between the experimental and control 
groups with regard to height or weight. 

The results of the analysis of the male elementary pupils on the 
pre-test are presented in Table 51. The control group exceeded the 



TABLE 50 



COMPARISON OF MEANS: KNOWLEDGES: ELEMENTART PUPILS: 
POSTTEST: CONTROL VERSUS EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 



School 


Group 


Mean N df t P(.05) 


ICavier 
Dniverslty 


Control 
Experimental 


20 35 

68 :..Y396* 2.000 

• 22 35 


Pembroke 
State 

University 
(Social 
Studies) 


Control 
^periiaenta: 


2k 35 

68 .9087* 2.000 

■ 25 35 


Pembroke 
>tate 

University 
(Elementary 
Physical 
Education) 


Control 
Experinenta 


68 U.5iUi6«* 2.000 

■ lQ,h 35 



* Not significant at the .05 1-svel. 
** Significant at the .05 level. 
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TABUE 51 



COMPAHISON OF MEANS? PROCESS: ELEMENTARI PUPILS: AAHFES SHLLS 
TEST: PRETEST: CONTROL VERSUS EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS: PEMBROKE 
STATE UNIVERSITY (MiU PUPIIS) 



Skill 


Group 


Mean 


N 


df 


t 


P(.05) 


Pull-ups 


Control 
Experimental 


2.7 
3.3 


18 
18 


3k 


.5837* 


2.Qli2 


Sit -up 3 


Control 
Experimental 


30 


18 
18 


3k 


.U303* 


2.ali2 


Shuttle 
Run 


(control 
Experimental 


10.7 
10.6 


18 
18 


3U 


.4933* 


2.0b2 


Broad 
Jump 

i 


Control 
Experimental 


63 
63 


18 
18 


3k 


.OO'JO* 


2.QI42 


Fifty Yard 
Dash 


Control 
Experimental 


7.9 
8.5 


18 
18 


3k 


l,li218* 


2.QU2 


Softball 
Throw 


Control 
Experimental 


1353 
1185 


18 
18 


3k 


2.2621<t* 2.Ql;2 



500 Yard 



Control mi 
Experimental 156 



18 
16 



3k .■'..6002* 2.QU2 



•J^ Not significant at the ,0^ level. 
*♦ Significant at the .05 level. 
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experimental group in the skill of the softball throw. The difference 
In tho means wa i sign! f leant at the .05 level. There were no significant 
differences in the other skills. 

Table 52 presents the results of the analysis of the female pupils 
on the pre-test. There were significant differences in favor of the 
experimental groups in the skills of sit-ups and the standing broad 
jump. There were no significant differences between the groups with 
regard to the o:her skills. 

After the: pupils had received four weeks of instruction by the 
college students, the elementary pupils were post-tesi.ed in order to 
ascertain if there were significant differences between the groups. 

After four weeks of instruction, the elementary pupils were 
tested again in order to ascertain if there were significant differ- 
ences in the groups. Table 53 presents the summary of the analysis of 
the male elementary pupils. An examination of the t-ible reveals that 
there were no significant differences between the control and the ex- 
perimental groups on any of the AAHPER skills tested. 

Table 54 provides a summary of the analysis of the female ele- 
mentary pupils on the post-test. There were significant differences in 
favor of the experimental group in the skills of sit-ups, the standing 
broad jump, and the six hundred yard run-walk. There were no signifi- 
cant differences between the control and the experinental groups in the 
other skills tested. 

It woiiid appear that the hypothesis was partially supported. 
There were significant differences in favor of the experimental group 
in the areas of the softball throw for males, and in the areas of sit-ups, 
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TABLE52 



COMPARISON OF MEANS: PROCESS: ELEMENTARY PUPILS: AAHPER SKILLS 
TEST: PRETEST: CONTROL VERSUS EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS: PEMBROKE 
STATE UNIVEPSITY (FEMAI£ PUPIIS) 



Skill 


Group Mean N df t P ( • 05 ) 


Flexed Ana 
Hang 


uonxpr OX > • ^ ±{ 

^ ^ , 32 1.1105* 2.0^2 
Experimental 7.9 17 


Sitp ^ups 


Cf.ntrol 1$ 17 

32 2,3Ul48** 2.0[i2 

fixperimental 2h 1? 


Shuttle 
Run 


Control 11,8 17 

32 l»31i3* 2.0U2 

Experimental 12 I7 


Standing 
Broad 

Jymp 


Control 55 17 

32 2.59lil** 2.0U2 

Experiiaental 61 17 


Fifty Yard 
Cash 


Control 8Ji 17 

32 •56f?3* 2.Cii2 

Experimental 8.2 I7 


Softball 
Throw 


Control 682 I7 

j£i .4272* 2«0lU2 

Experimental 7m 17 


600 Yard 
Run-Walic 

< 

1 1 


Control 185 17 

32 .8055* 2.di2 

Experimental 175 17 

- 



♦ Not significant at the .05 ievei. 



** Significant at the .03 level. 
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TABI£ 53 



COMPARISON OF MEANS: PROCESS: ELEMENTARY PUPIIS: AAHPER SKIIIS 
TEST: POSTTESr: CONTROL VERSUS EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS: PEMBROKE 
STATE UNIVERSITY (MALE PUPILS) 







Skill 


Group 


Mean 


N 


df 


t 


P(.05) 


Pull-ups 


Control 
Experimental 


h.9 


18 
18 


3U 


.63lJi* 


2.Q[42 


Sit-ups 


Control 
Experimental 


61 


10 

18 


3U 


►r3l6« 


2.0U2 


Shuttle 
Run 


Control 
Experimental 


10»2 
9.9 


18 
18 


3U 


1.1270* 


2.Cii2 


Broad 
Jump 


uontrol 
Experimental 


68 
70 


18 
18 


3U 


.L77li* 


2.0U2 


r Xi. w jr 1. aUTu. 

Dash 


Control 
Experimental 


7.6 
7.6 


18 


3U 


,0000* 


2.Cii2 


Softball 
Throw 


Control 
Experimental 


121 
120 


18 
18 


3U 


►i275* 


2.0U2 


600 Yard 
Run-Walk 


Control 
Experimental 


2:114 
2:17 


18 
18 


3U 


.6329« 


2.QU2 



* Not significant at the ,05 level. 
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TABLE 5U 



COMPAiaSON OF MEANS: PROCESS » BLEMENTART PUPIIS: AAKPER SHLIS: 
POSlTESTi COrJTROL VERSUS EXPI-KIMENTAL GROUPS: PH-IBRCKE STATE 
UNIVERSITY (FEMALE PUPII5) 



Skill 



Flexed Arm 
Hang 



Slt-ups 



Shuttle 
Run 



Group 



Mean 



N df 



P(.0$) 



Control 9 
Experimental 15 



17 
17 



32 



..800* 2,0U2 



Control 27 
Experimental it3 



17 
17 



32 5.1326«« 2.Qli2 



Control 11,1 
Expe rimen t al 10 , 7 



17 
17 



32 l,82liO* 2,Cti2 



Standing 
Broad 
Jump 



Control 60 
Experimental 67 



17 
17 



32 2„8335** 2.Cti2 



Fifty Yard 
Dash 



Control 8,1 I7 

Experimental 7^6 17 



32 1.8182* 2,0h2 



Softball 
Throw 



Control 66 
Experimental 75 



17 
17 



32 1.1933* 2,QU2 



600 Yard 
Run-Walk 



-ontrol 
Sxperimental 



2:ii5 
2:28 



17 
17 



32 2.0ii68«« 2,OU2 



♦ Not significant at the oCp level, 
♦* Significant at the ,05 level. 
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Ihv standing broad Jnmp, and the slx-hi»ndred-yoar-rur.-vaik Iror female 
eiemontary pupi Is. 

Summary, Conclusions and Recommendatio ns 
The purpose of this study has been to compare nodularly trained 
preservice teachers with conventionally trained preservice teachers in 
order to ascertain if the modular trained teachers perform significantly 
better on knowledge objectives, process objectives ard product objec- 
tives. The study also measured the knowledges and processes of ele- 
mentary pupils in order to ascertain If the modularly trained teachers 
produced competency In elementary pupils. The research study was really 
three separate studies. One study was in elementary physical education 
and two studies were in the area of elementary social studies. 

The preservice teachers had a period of university instruction, 
with the control group receiving conventional instruction. The experi- 
mental group proceeded through a series of modules designed to provide 
competency in tie AAHPER Youth Fitness Skills, and in teaching and inter- 
active skills. Instruments were designed and the teachers were pre- and 
post-tested relative to the attainment of the skills. 

The preservice teachers entered a period of clinical experiences 
working with public school pupils. The public school 3^upils were pre- 
and post-tested and the data analyzed in order to see if there were 
differences between the experimental and control groups. The data 
gathered from the testing of all phases of the reser.rch were analyzed 
and the results of the analyzation were presented in the presentation 
and analysis of data. 
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The analysis of the data has revealed that the pveservlce teachers 
in the modular program (previously defined as competency based teacher 
education) did not acquire knowledges significantly better than teachers 
in a conventional program. Modular ly trained teachers acquired the 
AAHPER skills significantly better than teachers in ,i v:onventional pro- 
gram. The CBTE teachers performed significantly better in four of the 
seven skills. The CBTE teachers in elementary physical education ex- 
ceeded the ctuitrol group in six of nine teaching skills. Elementary 
pupils taught by teachers prepared in CBTE programs acquired knowledges 
and AAHPER skills significantly better than pupils taught by teachers 
who were conventionally trained. The same results Wk»re not obtained 
by CBTE trained teachers in either study in elementary social studies. 

It has been pointed out in the methods and procedures of the study 
that the procedures differed in the two studies in .social studies. In 
the social stadies the college pupils were seniors and were entering 
that portion of the program usually referred to as ' f tudent teaching." 
The senior students did not receive on-site instructilon while they were 
engaged in student teaching. In the study in elementaL-y physical educa- 
tion, the students were sophomores and juniors and they did receive 
on-site instruction when they entered the clinical experiences. It has 
also been pointed out that the group at Xavier University was so small 
that the results of the study were probably invalid. 

Conclusions 

With regard to the summary of the study and the summary of the 
analysis of che daca, the following conclusions can be made: 

I'M 
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1. Teacheis prepared in a competency based te&cher educa- 
tion program do hot perform better on knowledges than 
do teachers in a conventional program. 

2. Teachers prepared in a competency based teacher educa- 
tion program perform the AAHPER skills better than 
teacheis in a conventional program. 

3. Teac!iers prepared in a competency based teacher educa- 
tion program perform better on selected teaching skills 
than do teachers prepared in a conventional program. 

4. Elementary pupils acquire knowledges about physical 
education under teachers prepared in a competency based 
teacher education program better than pupils taught by 
teaciers prepared in a conventional program. 

5. Elementary pupils acquire the AAHPER skills better under 
teachers prepared in a competency based teacher education 
program than do pupils taught by teachers pre;>ared in a 
conventional program. 

6. If teachers are prepared in a competency based teacher 
education program, it is important that these teachers be 
closely supervised in the clinical experiences by the 
clinical professor. The results of the competency based 
program are greater if the preservice teacher's work with 
smal'. numbers of students in closely supervised clinical 
experiences. It appears too late, at the student teaching 
level in a conventional program, to initiate competency 
based approaches. 
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RecoTnmendations and Suggested Studies 
On the basis of the conclusions just presented, the following 
commendations are made: 

1* Colleges and universities should move toward the instal- 
lation of competency based teacher education in elementary 
phyj-'lcal education. The program should have clinical 
experiences that are supervised by clinical professors and 
should begin in the program as early as possible* 
2. Further studies should be made in content araris utilizing 
similar research designs in order to ascertair if the same 
results can be obtained in other content areas than ele- 
ment:ary physical education. 
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I. Introduction 

This is ^. third-party evaluation of a 1972-73 project of the 
Southern Consortium of Colleges for Teacher Education entitled "Develop- 
ment and Effectiveness of Competency-Based Teacher Education in Emerging 
Institutions." The evaluation was undertaken for the Consortium at the 
request of the Project Director, Dr. Howard Fortney, University of South 
Alabama. The contract period was thirteen days. Durirg that time the 
investigator (1) became familiar with the project thirovgh a day's visit 
with Drs. Fortney, Judge and Fisher of the Research Ter^m (RT) in Mobile, 

(2) returned and read miscellaneous papers provided by the RT (reports 
of RT visits to Consortium member schools, parts of RT progress reports, 
motivational materials for use in training sessions and so forth) , 

(3) developed and mailed a questionnaire intended to determine the ex- 
tent to which each member institution was meeting project goals, 

(4) set up and conducted three site visits — to Xavier, North Carolina 
Central and Norfolk State, (5) returned to analyze the questionnaires 
received and the information obtained during the site visits and (6) wrote 
this report . 

As in almost all cases of evaluation, not enough time was allocated 
to the func*.ion. Consequently this report pretends to be neither 
thorough nor complete, nor is it as analytic as it shMild be. Consider 
it only a bira*s-eye-view of the work of many ambitious and dedicated 
Southern teacher educators, their colleagues and friends. It is unfor- 
ttmate that educational history probably will not nave a comprehensive 
record of what happened and why, with what results. That exploration is 
well worth an analyst's efforts. Perhaps a student of teacher education 
is waiting for just such an opportunity. 
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II. Background of the Project 



A short histor y 

This competency-based teacher education project has its genesis 
somewhere in former Defense Secretary McNamara's notion of project 
management and accountability which he brought from iadustry. Addi- 
tionally there are roots to be found in the programmed Instruction 
movement of the post-Sputnik late 1950*8 and early I960's. Most people, 
however, will see its germination in the U.S. Office of Education's 
Comprehensive Elementary Teacher Education Models (CETIM) program which 
was born on October 16, 1967 when the National Center for Educational 
Research and Development (NCERD) issued a request for proposals to 
develop specifications for program models for the preparation of ele- 
mentary teachers.^ One of the eligibility requiremeats for participa- 
tion of a college in the CETEM program was that it must graduate one 
hundred elementary teachers annually. This requirement eliminated 
smaller colleges such as most of those in the Consortium from the compe- 
tition. Recognizing both the need for smaller instititions with limited 
resources to participate in change in teacher education and the need to 
see if the CETEM programs were at all relevant to such ichools, during 
1969-71 NCERD provided minimal support for ten southern colleges (the 
Consortium) to band together to accomplish these purposes. ^ Initial 
Consortium efforts then were focused on examining the CETEM efforts and 
designing competency-based teacher education (CBTE) programs on each of 
the campuses of member institutions. 

Project funding 

In January 1972, $96,000 was given to the Consortium among other 
things to develop, implement, and evaluate the CBTE designs which had 
been growing in the minds of Consortium members over ths previous tvc 
years. Project management was given over to three fonr.er members of 
the Livingston State University faculty (Livingston ha:l withdrawn from 
the Consortium) who became known as the Research Team or RT. The RT 
located at the "University of South Alabama which ber.ame an Associate 
Member of the Consortium. 



For an historical accounting of the CETEM program see Donald R. 
Cruickshank. Blueprints for Teacher Education; A Review of Phase II 
Proposals for the USOE Comprehensive Elementary Teachec Education 
(CETEM) Program . Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, October 
1970, pages 1-3 and appendixes. 

2 

For a mrre complete description of the Consortium's development 
and early activities of members see James Steffensen and Cheryl Inge, 
"Feasibility of the Elementary Teacher Education Models in Developing 
Institutions," Journal of Research and Development in Education , Vol. 3, 
Number 3 (Spring 1970), 107-119. For an understanding of the governance 
of the Consortium see By Laws; Consortium of Southern Colleges for Teacher 
Education . Durham, North Carolina: Consortium Central Office, June 29, 
1972, 
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Competency-based teacher education (CBTE) defined 



A few remarks are in order about CBTE since the major objective of 
the project is to develop and Implement such programs £t Consortium 
schools. The notion of teacher competencies arose within the context 
of the earlier mentioned CETEM program. In the "Inf oreation for Institu- 
tions Preparing Proposals for Phase II of the Bureau o:: Research Ele- 
mentary Teacher Education Project" components of a model program are 
listed, the first of which is a "catalog of knowledge, skills, and com- 
petencies to be achieved by the trainee." 

Since that time a kind of conventional wisdom aoout CBTE has 
developed and found expression in a work by Elam.^ Ha notes that there 
is general agreement that teacher education is perf oiTnence-based 
(performance-based and competency-based are now used interchangeably) if: 

1. Competencies (knowledge, skills, behaviors) tc be demonstrated 
by the student are derived from explicit conc^^ptions of teacher 
roles, stated so as to make possible assessmer.t of a student's 
behavior in relation to specific competencies 5 and made public 
in advance. 

2. Critiiria to be employed in assessing competencies are based 
upon, and in harmony with, specified competencies; explicit in 
stating expected levels of mastery under spe-ilfied conditions; 
and made public in advance. 

3. Assessment of the student's competency uses his performance ar 
the primary source of evidence; takes into account evidence of 
the student's knowledge relevant to planning ^:or, analyzing, 
intorprating, or evaluating situations or behaviors; and 
strives for objectivity. 

4. The itudent's rate of progress through the program is determined 
by demonstrated competency rather than by time or course 
completion. 

5. The instructional program is intended to facilitate the develop- 
ment and evaluation of the student's achievem'int of competen- 
cies specified. 

Those workir.g with performance-based programs believe they should have 
the following characteristics: 

1. Instruction is individualized, personalized, and modularized. 

2. The learning experience of the individual is guided by feedback. 

3. The program as a whole is systemic. 
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Stanley Elam, A Resume of Performance-Based Teacher Education. 
Washington, D.C.: The American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, 1972. 

1 
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The emphasis is on exit^ not on entrance , requirements. 



5. The student is held accountable for performan»:e, completing 
the program when, and only when, he demonstrates the compe- 
tencies that have been identified as requisite for a particular 
professional role. 

6. The program is field-centered. 

7. There is a broad base for decision making (including such 
groups as college/university faculty, students, and public 
school personnel) . 

8. The protocol and training materials provided to students 
focus upon concepts, skills, knowledges (usually in units 
called modules) which can be learned in a specific instruc- 
tional setting. 

9. Both the teachers and the students are designers of the in- 
structional system. 

10. The program is open and regenerative; it has a research com- 
ponent. 

11. Preparation for a professional role is viewed as continuing 
throughout the career of the professional. 

12. Instruction moves from mastery of specific techniques to 
role integration. 

III. Description of the Project 

Project objectives 

Based upon reading the proposal to USOE, following is a list of 
promises the Consortium seems to have made. 

1. That each Consortium member would develop CBTE programs 
suitable for use in other small colleges and universities 
(probably so-called developing institutions). That each 
member's teacher education program would include an operating 
management system, a faculty development system geared toward 
CBTE implementation, and a community involvement mechanism. 

2. That certain parts of the CBTE programs (specifically Learning 
Laboratories, Simulation Laboratories and Hunan Relations 
Laboratories) would be developed and tried ov.t in regional 
demonstration centers to determine their effectiveness. 

3. That the Consortium would establish a central office for 
teacher education program development wherein a repository 
and information dissemination service would be housed. This 
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Center would establish and maintain contacts with others 
Involved in CBTE and teacher education generally. (Specific 
mention is made of AACTE, ERIC, National La-boratories and 
R&D Centers, commercial publishers, the national protocol 
and training materials project, state education agencies, 
and (:raining complexes.) In add:v:ion, the Center would 
conduct conferences, assemble tack forces, .md publish a 
newsletter. 

4. That the Consortium Center would develop a consultative service 
to assist other small schools interested in CBTE. 

5. That the feasibility of faculty and student e?:changes which 
would strengthen teaching and learning in CBTB. programs would 
be determined. 

6. That Consortium CBTE trained students would be compared with 
traditionally trained students. 

7. That the results of Consortium efforts will be widely dis- 
seminated by the Center. 

These seven promises were subsumed under four major project goals as 
follows: (Numbers in parentheses correspond with the promises. Note 
some promises are related to more than one goal.) 

Goal 1 to design, develop, implement and evaluate CBTE programs 
at Consortium schools (1) 

Goal 2 to develop and demonstrate selected proj^ram components 
(Learning Lab, Human Relations Lab, Simulation Lab, and 
Portal Schools) for Consortium schools and selected 
others (2,4) 

Goal 3 to compare modular trained students with traditionally 
trained students (6) 

Goal 4 to design, develop, implement and evaluate improved 
Consortium organization and services (3,4,5,7) 

Immediately one should be struck with the ambitiousness of the Consortium. 
Each of the original CETEM participants received approximately twice the 
total Consortium's project budget just to design programs and do 
feasibility studies. Here Consortium members were promising to develop, 
implement and evaluate CBTE programs in eighteen months on a "wiug and 
a prayer." Early in this project's history it was re:omm*nded to the 
RT that the contract be re-negotiated in light of what tiie budget 
could support. This was not done. The result is that generally speaking, 
using Elam's criteria as the measure, the Consortium fell short of the 
mark on several promises but far exceeded all reasonable expectations. 
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Major activitie?: and accomplishments in 



relation to each of the four project goals 



Two sources of Information were used in deterralTiing what the proj- 
ect accomplished. The first source was the Research learn (RT) located 
in Mobile which was responsible to the Consortiiim for accomplishing the 
project's goals. The second source was the individual participating 
colleges. A third source not available to the investigator was the 
Consortium's Board of Directors or its Executive Commit cee which would 
have had to be especially convened. 

Goal I , M ajor activities and accomplishments in relation to 
designing, developing, implementing and evaluating CBTE programs at 
Consortium schools . The investigator made a one-day visit to the RT in 
Mobile in order to discuss the third-party evaluation. At that time 
some information was collected related to each goal. Specifically to 
facilitate the accomplishment of Goal I, it was found that the RT was 
making visits to the eleven Consortium schools in order (1) to deter- 
mine how involved each was in CBTE activities, (2) to e;5tablish with 
each school a systems approach to follow in order to maximize efforts, 
and (3) to conduct faculty development conferences on a variety of 
topics, e.g., developing and writing competencies and developing muJules. 
Between July 1972 and mid- January 1973, seventeen RT visits were made 
with the intention of working toward the accomplishment of Goal I. 
Appendix A is a report made after a typical Goal I site visit. Extensive 
written documentation is available that the Goal I visits were well- 
planned and executed. Special efforts were made to rut personnel and 
schools on tasks and deadlines and to increase the nuL^ber of participat- 
ing faculty. 

Work toward Goal I by the RT probably was slowed wien a technical 
assistance grant was made to the Consortium to help other small colleges 
outside the Consortium to work toward CBTE. From Augu?.t 1972 until mid- 
January 1973 it app-iars that 27 RT staff Jays* were contributed toward 
technical assistance exclusive of preparation and travel time involved. 
This is at lease the equivalent of a month's productivity for one staff 
person and the technical assistance still is ongoing at the time of this 
evaluation. A technical assistance grant, noteworthy as its objective 
may be, should be supported by the addition of professional staff to the 
RT. This does not seem to be the case. 

Furthermore other staff days are being given to other noteworthy 
but extra-currirular events such as organizing or parcicipating in CBTE 
conferences sponsored by professional associations and state education 
departments. 

All of these peripheral activities have to detract from work toward 
the goal of developing, implementing and evaluating CBTE at Consortium 
schools. On the other hand, RT participation in providing technical 



Adopted from Donald R. Cruickshank, "Conceptualizing a Process for 
Teacher Education Curriculum Development," Journal of Teacher Education , 
Spring, 1971. 
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assistance must be reinforcing to Consortium members. It must make them 
feel that their efforts, to some extent, are being widely disseminated 
and recognized. 



As mentioned earlier, a second source of information was the Con- 
sortium schools. An instrument (Appendix B) was sent to all eleven 
member schools to assess the progress each had made toward one or more 
of the four goals undertaken. In order to assess progress toward Goal I, 
respondents wero asked (1) to list major activities undertaken to design, 
develop and implement CBTE (2) to list future activi^.ies (3) to describe 
major accomplishments (4) to describe the extent to v^hich Goal I would 
be accomplished by the close of the project period on June 1, 1973, 
(5) to describe the extent to which it had developed raanagement, faculty 
development, and community involvement subsystems, (6) to list names, 
positions and duties of key personnel, (7) to make reco*mnendations to 
other schools (like their own) who are about to enter iito CBTE. Fol- 
lowing is a report and analysis of the information rec?.lved in relation- 
ship to each of the seven queries listed above for Goa] I. 

An examination of the major activities reported by member schools to 
accomplish Goal I revealed substantial agreement on the process followed 
as they moved toward a CBTE program. The most frequently reported major 
activities were: 

1. All schools began by selected faculty or administrators be- 
coming more aware of the Comprehensive Elementary Teacher 
Education Model (CETEM) programs. This usually was accom- 
plished either by reading the final reports, visiting or 
bringing in consultants from the sponsoring institutions, 
attending the AACTE Dissemination Conferences or combinations 
of the above. All schools began this way probably because 
they ware mandated to study the CETEM' programs according to 
their first federal contract. 

2. A second order of events seemed to be those required to gain 
the support of the college administration ar.d particularly 
the faculty. Even though schools had to make a commitment 
to CBTE in order to belong to the Consortium it seems clear 
that there was and is considerable unevenness to that pledge 
or at least to the ability to carry it out. In this regard 
members mention holding on-campus faculty workshops on the 
general nature of CBTE and attending similar meetings held 
elsewhere . 

3. Closely related to the second type of act/.vity was an effort 
to involve local education agencies in CBTE. In several in- 
stances CBTE proponents conducted meetings for both "insiders" 
and ''outsiders." Teacher Corps and Triple T Projects were 
often "in-between" groups which seemed to have a strong 
impact throughout the development of CBTE, the former often 
furnishing personnel and financial support. Since some 
Washington Teacher Corps Staff (particularly Dr. James 
Steffensen) were associated with the CETEM program which 
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advocated CBTE, this support is not surprising and has been 
welcomed by the Consortium. 

4. Once understanding and broader support seemod to have been 
gotten, colleges became more task oriented. Several mentioned 
next that they considered CBTE in relation to the current 
program and identified overall goals for the- new CBTE program. 
At this point decisions often were made, consciously or sub- 
consciously, to revise the current program and/or to develop 

a parallel one. 

5. Further meetings were held of a faculty development nature in 
which the notions of competencies and modules were specifically 
discussed. (It was often in the context of these meetings 
that the RT seemed to have its greatest impact probably be- 
cause of the staff's expertise in writing behavioral objectives 
and its emphasis that modules be developed according to a 
particular format. See Appendix A, paragraph 3.2.) 

6. Accompanying the above activities was often ths need to decide 
how competencies should be derived. The RT nuggested the 
following alternatives: 

a. Extrapolating competencies from present courses using 
course goals. 

b. Selecting competencies from prepared lists. 

c. Extrapolating competencies from concepts, skills, and 
attitudes teachers need to eusuie pupil learning. 

d. Analyzing teacher behaviors and extrapolating competen- 
cies therefrom. 

e. Deriving competencies from research and other authorita- 
tive sources. (In most cases members used strategy a^ 
above probably because some relationships could be 
established between what professors currently were 
teaching and CBTE.) 

7. Establishing individual or group assignments and deadlines or 
schedules of work followed, although most richools did not 
take scheduling too seriously preferring to go as fast as 
permissible. 

8. Once into module writing, it became evident i:hat access to 
available modules developed on other campuses was necessary 
so staff members began to identify and send for materials 
which were related to their tasks. Surprisingly few of the 
people interviewed during the site visits seemed to know of 
the libraries of modules being gathered £.t Consortium Central 
or at the RT. 
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9, An awareness also developed that more and/or better field 
settings (often referred to as Portal Schools) were required 
wherein CBTE students could learn and/or demonstrate skills. 
Simulnllon and mlcroteachlng labs also were established in 
most srhnols since both methodologies permit the acting-out 
of teaching behaviors for analysis. 

10. Learning Centers were developed wherein curriculum materials 
were housed and teaching and learning could occur. Learning 
Centers seem to differ from fairly traditional instructional 
materials centers to combinations of teachir.g-learning- 
materials development operations. Those Cenv.ers visited 
were hardly adequate in terras of space, materials, services 
and availability although all had plans to become more 
functional. 

11. Determining how competencies can be demonstrated and assessed 
seems to be an ongoing dilemma both in the Consortium and 
nationwide. At the 1973 AERA meeting several persons ad- 
dressed the problem. Consortium members would do well to 
hear from those who reported and others on this count. 

12. Field testing of modules took place in courses and revisions 
were made. 

13. Modules were sent to the RT for evaluation and storage. 

lA. Efforts were made to prepare information about CBTE for 
other interested schools. 

15. Several schools mentioned internal evaluation of the CBTE 
progra'.'i but only a few seemed to work at the task in any 
special way.^ 

It would be an over-generalization to suggest tliat all the schools 
followed the aforementioned fifteen major activities (ir that they were 
followed in that exact order. Rather most followed most and most fol* 
lowed the order. The value of such an oversimplified analysis is that 
it can be a guide for others, CBTE-bent, to consider — not necessarily 
to follow. 

When asked what remained to be done to accomplish Goal 1 before the 
project's end, not surprisingly some of the above fifteen items were 
rementioned for two reasons. First, not all schools are at the same 
place in CBTE aitnough it is very safe to say that iio^ one seems to be 
near program completion using Elam's criteria. Second, member schools 
must have felt that repetition of activities was necessary either 



When the major activities for Goal 111 are presented the evalua- 
tion efforts of Tennessee State, FAMU, South Carolina State, Xavier and 
Pembroke will be discussed. 
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because of the advent of new faculty or to reinforce earlier CBTE com- 
mitments and skills. Most mentioned continuing activities are: 

consideration of the revision of the traditional teacher 
educatijn program. 

- attendant identification of competencies and writing of new 
modules. 

- revision of existing modules. 

continued procurement of software and hardware co be used in 
modules • 

field testing of materials particularly minicourses which 
could he. used. 

- use of CBTE with more students. 

- expanded use of field experiences. 

- development and operationalization of support subsystems 
particularly management with emphasis on module delivery and 
record keeping. 

- continued attendance at regional or national CBTE meetings. 

submission of new programs for state approval. 

During the three site visits the most difficult continuing problem 
seems to be the development and operationalization o^: support subsystems 
particularly management with emphasis on module delivery and record 
keeping. Members simply do not have staff, facilities and sometimes 
know-how to make their CBTE programs functional. 

When asked what major observable accomplishments have resulted from 
CBTE efforts the following were cited: 

- courses have been rewritten with behavioral objectives. 

- modules have been developed to accomplish t/ie behavioral 
objectives. 

- time limits have been removed from teaching ar.d learning. 

- new courses have been developed (mentioned offen were early 
experiences — simulation, microteaching and hurian relations). 

- mote field experiences have been established. 

- there is greater cooperation with the comriunity and the local 
education agencies. 
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fprtcher education program has been renewed, 

- some ficuLly inemberfl hnve gained recognition both Inside 
nnd outside the college as experts In CBTE* 

differentiated staffing has been established in the training 
program and in the schools. 

- college has been able to gain entrance to or remain in the 
Teacher Corps. 

All of tnese perceptions of accomplishment were not shared equally 
nor was it possible to determine whether, in fact, all the claims were 
truly accomplishiid. In some instances, for example "the removal of 
time limits on courses," some schools complained that students were 
not motivated to work on the modules independently, that they let the 
work pile up, and that often at the end of the quarter incompletes had 
to be given and/or faculty members were deluged by studc^nts making 
fren^ied last minute efforts to' "get work in on time," f, denial of a 
principle of CBTE. 

The fifth question asked about Goal I was "to what; extent do you 
believe you will accomplish the (project's) objectives by June, 1973?" 
The schools which responded directly said: 

« 100% 

- All by June 1, 1973. 

- We are trying to find out. We will make every effort to 
accomplish the goals. 

- We expect to reach the objectives. 

- By then we anticipate accomplishing the objectives. 

- Of the three courses in the professional sequence all are in 
some measure competency-based now and we are making inroads 
into the student teaching program. 

- fully accomplished by June 1. 

- a prediction seems inappropriate. 

Others reporting misunderstood the question. The question, by the way, 
seems to have been a very poor one since it did not give the respondent 
a referrent for CBTE. If, for example, we had used the Elam criteria 
it is highly doubtful that any school would have responded that its 
work would be completed. Since each school probably has its own more 
limited definition of CBTE the above responses are understandable and 
acceptable. Just formulating course objectives, behavioral or not, 
seems to be an imposing task for teacher educators. What Consortium 
members and other CBTE advocates seem to accept as CBTE programs is 
nearly any effort toward becoming more clear about what you're doing. 
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The sixth question asked respondents to describe the extent to 
which they had fulfilled the proposal promise to develop and utilize 
management, faculty development and community involvement subsystems 
to support CBTE. Again there is great variation among schools in the 
extent and nature of response to this as to other prC'posal promises. 
After visiting three schools and reading responses to the third-party 
evaluation questionnaires it seems safe to say that little manpower is 
available or given to designing, developing and implementing the sub- 
systems in a formal way* In addition nothing was seen or mentioned 
that would suggest much help was provided the Consortiun schools for 
such efforts. Except for early RT efforts stressing onr. conceptuali- 
zation for de'/eloping a teacher education curriculum and mention of 
PERT and GANTT charts, models for the subsystems did not appear to be 
available and it could be that schools were not even sure what the 
subsystems should be like. The few member references to a management 
system included: 

- *'We are bringing in interns from a local university's School 
of Management to assist the Management Subsysr.em Committee," 

- "We are working toward a module delivery and record keeping 
system," and 

- "We have used PERT with each development team." 

More often respondents either did not answer the question or 
answered it in such a way that it was difficult to dc^terraine whether 
the concept of a management subsystem was within their grasp. In 
February the Consortium held a meeting wherein a consultant described 
management systems but members either do not seem to know about the 
explanation or found it too general and theoretical. What members 
seem to need is precise knowledge about how to get modules to appropriate 
students at the appropriate time and how zo keep accounts of where 
students are in the program. Clearly two orders of the problems are 
present. The members do not seem to have enough help in conceptualiza- 
tion and/or they do not have manpower to allocate tc the task. 

Even less mention is made of faculty development and community 
involvement subsystems. The reasons are probably the same. 

When asked to list names and positions of "key" persons in the 
CBTE program professional educational personnel predominate but a wide 
range of campus personnel are participating. Only one school indicated 
that among the "key" persons are local education agency personnel. Only 
one school cited state department persons. Research Team (RT) members 
were named as key personnel by some and not mentioned by others. The 
question was not well asked. Consequently little can be said in rela- 
tion to the findings. Probably the term "key" personnel should have 
been defined. Surprisingly no one answered another part of the question 
which asked "what special efforts were made to improve the qualifications 
by key persons. ..." Perhaps this should not be so surprising in that 
the whole idea of a faculty development subsystem seemed not understood, 
not well reported, or neglected. 
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The final question under Goal I asked respondents in retrospect 
to make recommendations to other schools like their own who are about 
to enter into CBTE, Here respondents answered most readily and two 
schools of thought surfaced. One school advocates jumping right in, 
"Begin, don't wait until everything is perfect and everyone is happy/* 
School two conservatively argues for slow, cautious move;ment. School 
two advocates suggest that the following advice be heeded. 

- Make certain that administrative approval and support is 
committed that will give authority and visibility to the 
CBTE effort. 

- Involve everyone (faculty, students, administration, public 
schools, state department) early and provide for their continued 
involvement on a planned basis. Provide for interdisciplinary 
work. 

- Use a systems approach and program evaluation review technique — 
be certain that all activities and events are s'':heduled and 
delivered. 

- Be prepared to reallocate resources (money, people, and space) 

- Be realistic in terms of available resources. 

- Develop a faculty development system which among other things: 

acquaints all with CETEM program, 
supports faculty visits to CBTE schools, 
reviews literature on CBTE, 

brings consultant help in (CBTE, program planning and 

evaluation) , 
reinforces or rewards faculty involvement. 

- Either hire extra staff to free CBTE workers or reduce their 
present loads. CBTE staff must have time off. 

- Do a pilot program first based upon revision of current 
courses . 

Besides "jumping right in," the first school of thought would try to 
get rid of or go around persons not supportive, develop a completely 
new program rarher than revise the current one and use CBTE materials 
which were already made elsewhere rather than develop modules on campus. 
The contrast becween these schools of thought are obvious, interesting 
and worthy of study to determine what precisely happens when you go 
one route as opposed to the other. 

Goal II . Major activities and accomplishments i n relation to 
designing, developing, implementing and evaluating selected program 
components (Learning Lab, Human Relations Lab, Simulation Lab and Portal 
Schools) for Consortium schools axid selected others , during Spring 
1972, shortly after the project was funded. Consortium schools considered 
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the promise made in the proposal, "to develop functional demonstration 
units such as learning laboratories for individual instruction, simula- 
tion laboratories and human relations laboratories. • . A fourth 
demonstration unit, the Portal School, was added later. The following 
member schools volunteered to create demonstration units: 

Learning Laboratory — Norfolk State 
Simulation Laboratory—Florida A & M (FAMU) 
Human Relations Laboratory — North Carolina Central 
Portal Schools — Clark College 

Two of the above schools, NCCU and Clark, indicated they had already 
begun to operate their demonstration units, while Florida A & M and 
Norfolk had no such headstart. In order to provide minimal support to 
get underway, the Consortium provided the latter schools $2500 each 
for development. In one case the money was expended; in the other 
state regulations governing spending interfered with the Consortium's 
intention. In addition to the four schools mentioned above which 
volunteered to nevelop demonstration units, two others noted on the 
third-party evaluation questionnaire that they were vrorking toward 
Goal II. Tennessee State claimed work toward a human relations lab 
while South Carolina State cited soon-to-be developed human relations, 
simulation and learning labs. 

The information about member involvement with each deiucastration 
unit or lab was obtained from RT questionnaires, the third-party evalua- 
tion questionnaire and the site visits to Norfolk State and NCCU. in- 
formation obtained about each lab is presented below. 

1. Learning Lab (sometimes referred to as a Learning Center). 
Norfolk State describes it as a place necessary to support 
CBTE activities, a place where students "may practice as 
often and as long as necessary to master teaching skills and 
behaviors." Seen in more of a multi-purpose way than the 
above description permits, the lab further is mentioned as a 
place where students would prepare instructional materials, 
where materials, equipment and supplies for the CBTE program 
would be housed and where simulation and microteaching occur. 
Norfolk State's document "A Proposal for Developing a 
Learning Center and so forth," is attached as Appendix C. 
Again after reading that document and other consortium plans 
one is struck with the ambitiousness of it all. There seems 
to be little doubt that the functions the Aab is supposed to 
perform are necessary. What is unclear is how the lab was 
conceptualized and whether in the space ana with the support 
it has it can begin to carry out all or ever, most of its 
mission. Probably Educational Facilities Laboratory personnel 
should have been involved with the Consortium and individual 
members as they worked toward designing and allocating space 
to program needs such as establishing physical facilities. 
At all the schools visited (Norfolk, NCCU and Xavier) there 
was concern for the adequacy and operation of what would be 
a complex and costly facility if it were to function according 
to specifications. 
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simulation Laboratory. FAMU 

Simulation is not defined by its users in tho Consortium 
(apparently everyone). However, aiter reviewing its applica- 
tion it could be said that the term is used to describe the 
use of any materials or equipment which permit« the learner 
to produce teaching behavior in a contrived setting. Men- 
tioned most often by FAMU and others are the Teaching 
Problems Laboratory and Inner-City Simulation Laboratory 
which are intended to help students improve problem solving 
skills, increase their repertoire of responses to classroom 
problems, enhance student self-awareness and increase knowl- 
edge and use of applicable theory in classrocm situations. 
In addition the term simulation often is used synonymously 
with use of films, microteaching (which supposedly is real 
teaching), mirror teaching (using TV for feedback), role- 
playing and case studies, the latter often derived from 
student teacher experience. Since there was no opportunity 
to visit the FAMU Simulation Laboratory the above limited 
information was gleaned from questionnaire responses. Al- 
though key persons working on the lab were mentioned again, 
as previously mentioned under Goal I, the respondent did 
not answer the question, "What special efforts were made to 
improve the qualifications of people to work toward the goal?" 
Such omissions could support the need for improving faculty 
development subsystems. 

Human Relations Laboratory. 

North Carolina Central University (NCCU) is the demonstration 
site for this lab and has adopted the Weber State model which 
is based primarily on materials developed by Tliiokol Inc. 
NCCU had an earlier, locally developed version of such a lab 
but evidently decided to discontinue it. According to NCCU 
personnel the Thiokol materials, not competency-based, are 
being used in conjunction with two courses and will be tried 
out more completely next year. In actual fact then there 
is as yet no place called a human relations laboratory. An 
unofficial entry into this domain is Tennessee State which 
responded on the third-party evaluation questionnaire that it 
was "somewhat" involved meaning by that that it: would begin 
operation of a human relations lab near the time of this 
writing. In reality the Tennessee effort seems to be directed 
toward human relations training for the advisers of students 
including but not restricted to those in CBTE. Clearly because 
Tennessee State hopes to implement the Syracuse CETEM program 
it will have a human relations component which is described in 
a mimeograph, "A Competency-Based Teacher Education Program 
at Tennessee State University (Phase II)." It is not clear, 
however, from the questionnaire response or from other mate- 
rials received whether anything of the sort is in operation 
for students. Another paper, "Human Relations; Component," 
which seems to be a plan to be enacted is app^snded for 
reference. (See Appendix D.) 
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4. Portal Schools. 

Clark College took responsibility for this demonstration unit 
but for some reason did not respond to the third-party evalua- 
tion direction to "list as sequentially as possible all the 
inajo^^ activities undertaken . • • to develop avid demonstrate 
the selected component (Portal School)," Clark also did not 
seem to respond to earlier RT requests for similar information. 
Norfolk State indicated to the RT that it had Portal Schools 
which had been in existence for two years. It was not deter- 
mined whether or not these schools were associated with CBTE 
or Teacher Corps or both. Again, as with the other labs, 
a clear definition for the lab is not available. Judging 
from available data submitted to the investi.gator , the use of 
the term Portal School may not be the same as originally con- 
ceived in the Florida State University CETEK. Public agree- 
ment on the nature and functions of all four labs would make 
analysis easier. 

Goal III* Major activities and accomplishments toward comparing 
modu lar ( or CBTE) trained students with traditional trained students . 
Schools which indicated that they worked toward this gcnl were Tennessee 
State, South Carolina State, Florida A & M, Pembroke and Xavier. The 
latter two schools with the RT's assistance designed an experimental 
study which was submitted to the investigator. The other schools' 
intentions were gleaned from the third-party evaluation questionnaires. 

First a few comments about the research proposal. It was suggested 
by the investigator that this promise or goal be negotiated out of the 
proposal. The reasons for this were two-fold. Firsts research of the 
type to be performed almost always fails to produce dif/:erences between 
and among the groups treated not because individual differences do not 
occur within subjects, but because they are averaged ou^: during data 
analysis. The use of multivariate designs has been suggested. More 
importantly tais is an implementation study at best and not enough time 
is available for that. To pull overburdened staff of member schools 
and the RT away from implementation efforts and toward questionable 
research is not maximizing the project's major contribution which seems 
to be to demonstrate that CBTE can be carried out with minimal support 
in developing colleges. Therefore it is not the intention of the in- 
vestigator to examine rigorously the Research Prospectus and only a 
few related comments are offered. 

1. Since no related literature is cited the hypotheses arise full- 
blown and unsubstantiated. Certainly we could ask how these 
hyp'-theses were selected. What reason is there to believe 
that they have survived at least the rigorous test of logic 
if not of previous related research? Why should we believe 
and test the beliefs that CBTE trained students will be 
better performers of the so-called cognitive objectives or 
other? Will they be better at them because they are taught 
how and others are not? Is that a real test of anything? 
If we teach one group to play basketball and another not, 
how can we expect them to be equal in basketball playing? 
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2. Random selection of subjects should eliminate the need to 
match. Of course checks on randomization can *^e made. 

3. What proven direct relationships (validity) have the instru- 
ments to the things (competencies) they are being used to 
measure? Is this a case of using devices vvhich perhaps are 
not valid, perhaps unreliable? How will persons using tlie 
instruments be treated to gain inter-rater reliability? 

4. How will experimenter treatment differences be controlled? 

5. How will the "effects of history" be taken into account when 
selecting the student experimental groups? The things they 
are being equated on are not the main dependent variables, 

6. How much confidence do you have in the use of student raters 
who seemed to be untrained? 

7. How will differences in teacher verbal behavior be adjusted 
for differences in instructional topics or vrhether it is a 
presentation or review lesson? 

Generally the prospectus has merit considering the time available 
to consider, design and execute such a study. It seens that after a 
cursory reading of the prospectus that the research is draught with 
many of the usual problems described by Campbell and Stanley and further 
exacerbated or impaired by personnel and time restraints. The Con- 
sortium has outlined at least a $50,000 study to be done for practically 
nothing. Again, such ambition! 

If the Conrsortium schools wish to do research it could be done to 
determine how competencies can best be assessed and which seem related 
to some sought-after measures, perhaps pupil gain, pupil or teacher 
satisfaction or other. The questions to be answered here are just as 
complex but much more germane and probably must be attended to before 
experimental designs are enacted in order to identify predictive 
variables and instrumentation. 

South Carolina State is conducting a study to determine if CBTE 
has an effect on the' behavior, attitudes and college reading skills of 
a group of freshmen. It is not clear what type of cuasi-experimental 
design is being used or whether there is more than one form of the 
evaluation inr^trument. Apparently the data collected will be subjective 
and highly general in nature. It would be interesting to see how the 
subjective data offered by student subjects compared with objective 
data on reading gain scores. 

Tennessee State has an Evaluation Committee for freshman CBTE and 
has compared attitudes of CBTE trained students with oriher freshmen. 
Reported results are that the two groups "resemble each other very 
closely," a not unexpected finding based upon what we know of attitude 
change. 
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FAMU reports that it will do a ''complete evaluation of the first 
three quarters of work by students and faculty'' and that a third- 
party evaluator, from the State Education DeparLnient, will participate* 

In addition Norfolk has developed some forms for evaluating 
"education components" and CBTE "instructional material:^" which should 
be shared. 

Goal iy > y ajor activitie^s and accomplishments in relation to 
d esigning, developing, implementing and evaluating improved Consortium 
services . Materials available to the investigator and interviews re- 
vealed that the Consortium does perform useful services for its member- 
ship. Obviously the largest improved service was brought about by the 
establishment of the RT whose activities have facilitated movement 
toward CBTE. Members remark consistently of the value of the RT in the 
areas of curriculum development, management assistance c.nd research. 
Indeed the RT in conjunction with Consortium Central has been a strong 
force for change. 

Combined efforts of these two groups, the former responsible to 
the latter, have included academic year sponsorship of a series of work- 
shops on evaluation, assessment, and management as well as seminars on 
minicourscs which are being field-tested by selected schools. 

Furthermore the Consortium plans to improve commuaxcation by 
publishing the newsletter on a monthly basis but making members re- 
sponsible for submitting items of note. 

In September Consortium Central and the RT met to reconsider the 
organization and services of the Consortium, During that meeting it 
was concluded that among improvements needed are (1) an ability to 
respond more promptly to funding agencies, (2) establishment of guide- 
lines for handling monies internally, and (3) increased representation 
at Consortium meetings. 

In order to improve linkages between the consortium and agencies, 
a promise made in the USOE proposal, agencies were listoid and a Con- 
sortium liaison person was selected for each purportedly to strengthen 
and clarify such relationships. Whether or not such a decentralized 
system will be efficient or manageable is debatable but capable of 
proof. The number of linkages noted number in the twei\ties and it would 
seem difficult if not impossible to maintain them well in either a cen- 
tralized or decentralized fashion given the Consortium and member school 
resources. 

When asked by the RT how the Consortium better can serve its 
members, responses included (1) provide more financial help, (2) provide 
more curriculum development assistance, (3) provide copies of modules » 
(4) make us aware of new educational products, (5) provide more faculty 
development assistance, (6) give more research assistance, (7) set up 
inter-campus visits, (8) provide more consultant help, (9) evaluate 
our efforts, (10) provide more travel assistance, (11) organize con- 
sortia within the Consortium, (12) support the RT which in turn supports 
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us, (13) improve public relations within Consortium communities — too 
much emphasis on linkages important to Consortium Central, (14) estab- 
lish needs assessment system. 

Reading reports submitted to the RT, several recommendations can 
be made. With the Bylaws in mind, efforts need to be made to determine 
who is responsible for what. A functional, visible management system 
should be set up for the Consortium which provides for ^s many needs as 
possible given the Consortium's mission. Clearly with Consortium 
Central consisting of a half -time director, an administ?:ative assistant 
(described as a record keeper and business manager), and a typist, very 
little time is available to oversee the activities of tie eleven col- 
leges as they relate to Consortium goals. 

Some rather pointed criticism was directed toward Consortium 
Central by only one member school. Since there was no opportunity to 
determine its accuracy of if accurate its generalizability , its occur- 
rence is recorded here only as a matter for further inquiry in-house. 

Generally schools seem enthusiastic about the Consortium, feeling 
that it has definitely enhanced change in teacher education and given 
member schools visibility and respect they might not have obtained 
otherwise. Some felt that other Consortium-linked schools also shared 
these benefits. 

Program review efforts 

Little investigator time was given to looking at how well the 
Research Team (RT) monitored the program. Clearly RT staff visited 
member schools in attempts to keep everyone moving and on target. 
Similarly it asked for and usually received responses to inquiries re- 
garding progress. However, no grand management plan exists which was 
followed scrupulously. Rather it seems from time to time RT members 
needed to find out how everything was going. At the outset, some atten- 
tion seemed to be given to project management and evaluation (utilizing 
the CIPP procc-ss in conjunction with a conceptual model for change in 
teacher educati^^n) however there is no evidence available to the in- 
vestigator that that early work was further developed and utilized 
in any systematic way. Again, given the size of the RT, limitations 
for overall program design, development, implementation and evaluation 
are obvious yet hurtful to the Consortium's efforts. 

Personnel 

Many persons were mentioned as working toward Consortium goals. 
Whether they were as qualified as possible to work on some goals is 
suspect for two reasons. As mentioned earlier faculty development did 
not seem to be a deliberate, ongoing, carefully formulated event. When 
asked, "What special efforts were made to improve the qualifications of 
persons to work toward the goal(s)?" responses were negligible but 
most often missing. Probably among the best qualified persons are the 
RT members (see Appendix E) who had previously worked on changing over 
to a behavioral objectives program at Livingston State University and 
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Teacher Corps persons who had additional support and help from TAP 
persons. Certainly administrative staff were qualified to the extent 
they had administrative experience but perhaps they too needed con- 
tinuing hoLp. Lack of management systems of note may underline that 
need. One char*ieteristic all personnel had in commov) was motivation. 
It is unlikely that any project has engaged so many persons in change 
in teacher education with such minimal support. 

IV. Discussion and Summary 

Did or will the project reach its goals? The answr^r to that 
question lies in the eyes of the beholder. Consortium members feel 
they will. Since no readily identifiable criteria exist, since the 
goals for the project themselves are not stated behaviorally , there is 
and will be plenty of room for conjecture. There will be agreement on 
one point — everyone tried. Visible efforts were made toward CBTE, toward 
establishing ^nd operating demonstration units or labs, toward evaluating 
the training of CBTE students and toward improving Consortium operation 
and services. The foregoing bear testimony to these r.hings. 

The task of the third-party evaluator is to go out on a limb by 
himself, to take responsibility for reacting without regard to how the 
reaction will be received. Consequently, following is a response to 
the total project and to its separate strivings. 

Unquestionably, USOE is getting its money's worth. Sponsorship of 
this effort is accomplishing the Office's dual goal of permitting small 
colleges with limited resources to participate in change in teacher 
education and to determine the value of the CETEM program to them. Ten 
of the eleven schools Cone did not report in time to be included) are 
very much involved in change and are using the CETEM nodels as points 
of reference. 

What is sorely needed for use by the members and o;:hers involved in 
change in teacher education is a conceptualization of a systematic 
process (es) of curriculum development which they can follow. Schools 
will not adopt in very large part what others have done. Rather they 
want to know how to do it themselves. (Teacher educators have long 
been highly idiosyncratic and probably will remain so in years to come.) 
This contention can be supported by looking at how the members used the 
CETEM programs. They looked at them, spoke with their developers, 
extracted a few ideas, went back home and basically built their own 
curriculum or revised current programs (most often the latter). Along 
with presenting exemplary models to choose among, USOE should engage 
serious scholars in developing conceptualizations of raodels for curricu- 
lum design, development, implementation and evaluation in teacher 
education. Being able to have and pursue a clear process and having 
access to some products certainly should enhance the natural bent of 
the teacher educator. Perhaps the Consortium should seek funding to 
provide historically accurate case study accounts of processes member 
schools employed. From such case studies theoriei> and models can be 
formulated. 
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This project probably has proven that a small investment in so- 
called developing institutions will have a fairly large return. Such 
schools value these investments and make maximum use of them. The 
in-kind contributions were not calculated but in staff time alone they 
are enormous. Whether or not these schools will sufficiently affect 
what other schools will do is another question. If Henry Brickell's 
study of change in New York State is taken seriously then USOE would 
do well to support exemplary change in representative i;istitutions, 
perhaps : 

large - public 
large - private 
small - public 
small - private 

Other characteristics might be geography (north, east, south, west), and 
wealth. In this way schools interested in change could find an example 
like themselves. For this reason the Consortium might want to select 
one of its members as an exemplary site or perhaps, even better, bring 
in a new school to serve that role. Then funds should be sought to 
conceptualize a process for curriculum development and a program built 
thereon. At least in this way there would be a systematically developed 
exemplar for small-public or private colleges in the South who have 
limited wealth. Instead the Consortium has fostered a variety of 
changes in teacher education which do not seem to have developed from 
any explicit set of curriculum development rationales. 

Goal I 

Using Elam's criteria for CBTE it is unlikely that any school has 
a program demonstrating all those qualities. Purist CBTE advocates 
would fault many of the modules for not being up to "standard." However, 
real approximations of CBTE are developing and as the staffs of member 
schools grow in CBTE sophistication and skill surely the approximations 
will be better. The beauty of this project is that it is encouraglhg 
and enhancing what people want to do — improve a progi"am— so that the 
project will end in June in name only; the work will continue. 

Since the Consortium will continue after this project officially 
concludes it would be appropriate for it to develop a system-wide 
management by objectives program to ensure that objectives, activities, 
evaluation, resource allocation and so forth become more clear. Better 
administration will enhance everyone's work and lead to greater success. 
In that context individual schools should do the same so that macro and 
micro systems are in tune or consonant with each other. Additional 
staffing is key here. If staffing cannot be made available the whole 
Consortium notion and CBTE program development can become quite un- 
realistic. The obviously great ambition 'of individual teacher educators 
and administrators will atrophy sooner or later, probably sooner if 
help is not forthcoming. It is also possible that a new, well-intentioned 
but poorly debeloped CBTE program will be less valid than the traditional 
program being displaced. It is one thing to have a great notion, it is 
quite another to operationalize it. 
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Another potential problem of note Is that schools probably are 
expecting new programs to bo designed, developed, Implemented and 
evaluated too soon. Tf we sat down seriously and tried to develop a 
PERT chart illustrating all the required activities in that process, 
the time line would realistically span a decade, not a year or two. 
Teacher educators should stop fooling themselves and others that 
changing the curriculum (in any meaningful, lasting way) is a sudden 
thing. 

Goal II 

It seems again that approximations of demonstration units or labs 
are shaping up. Some seem to be doing better than others but all need 
attention. Surprisingly little outside consultant help seems to have 
been provided for conceptualizing and/or developing the labs. Since 
there is some lack of clarity about each unit and what it should do, it 
wilJ continue to be difficult to get them operating Ln an exemplary 
way. EFL people could help with the learning lab which seems to be 
better (but not completely) conceived. The other labs seem to need 
conceptual work, otherwise something will be shoved in to fill the gap. 
Since they are hardly operative, they cannot and have not been used 
in the "demonstration'* sense. 

Goal III 

Earlier ccinments on the value and complexity of research for this 
project should be referred to. In summary, it is recommended that 
given the sparse resources of the RT and schools, the time and energy 
could be better spent. If research is to be a part of the Consortium's 
efforts it should be planned as a special function, s;:affed and properly 
supported. Research and researchable topics should be within the scope 
of the Consortium's interests rather than in the traditional mold which 
is quite likely to report the absence of significant differences. 

Goal IV 

Not being aware of the literature on consortia it is difficult to 
make any recommendations. It may be time for the Consortium to do just 
that — to read, find out about, visit consortia and see what makes them 
tick. In juxtaposition with that new knowledge, probably clear recom- 
mendations could be made which would enhance this organization. Even 
though members seem reasonably pleased, there may be v^ays to optimize 
the operation beyond those solicited by the RT and reported on earlier 
pages. First and foremost there is probably need for a full-time 
director who is an administrator-type with appropriate vision and 
training, someone who has contacts in Washington and with foundations 
favoring developing institutions. This person should be supported by 
the Consortiui3 schools on a pro-rated basis. Monies brought into the 
Consortium shculd be for projects, not his support. He or she should 
have an adequate staff and travel budget and hold rank and tenure at 
one of the member schools of his choosing. He probably should be 
well-paid, at least $20,000 per year. This could cost each school only 
$3-5,000 a year. Without full-time leadership the Consortium will go 
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on and probably continue to grow and prosper albeit more slowly. The 
job will be done between other jobs. If the members want visibility 
and prosperity in teacher education beyond their campuses this is 
indeed a small price to pay for it. 



Donald R. Cruickshank, Professor 
Faculty of Curriculum and Foundations 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 
March 30, 1973 
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APPENDIX A 



REPORT ON THE CONFERENCE ON COMPETENCY BASZD EDUCATION 
Prairie View A & M University - Prairie View, Texas 

July 27, 28, 1972 
Dr. Howard M, Fortney 



1. The faculty met and previewed a slide and tape preaentation on 
competency based teacher education. There were approximately 20 
faculty members present who had been previously seL^cted to repre- 
sent the "hard Core" of faculty that would begin the planning for 
the Prairie View Model for competency based education. The faculty 
was selected in such a manner as to have a representation of all 
department 13 of the University. 

2. After viewing the tape and slide presentation, the faculty began 
brainstorming to develop those elements which they felt would be 
important in the Prairie View Model. 

3. Dr. Fortney then presented those elements in competency based teacher 
education which would have to be placed in the program. These elements 
originated from the Performance Based Teaching Project of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and from previous 
agreements of the Consortium of Southern Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion which is attempting to develop and implement competency based 
teacher education in thirteen schools in ten southern states. The 
parameters were established as follows: 

1. Competencies must be identified. 

1.1 Competencies must be written in terminology which would 
contain the audience (learner), the behavior to be elicited 
(in behavioral terminology), the conditions surrounding 
that behavior, and the degree to which the behavior must 
reach in order to ascertain that competency has been reached. 

1.2 There must be implicit in the competency a conception of the 
role of the teacher, i.e. is the teacher a facilitator, 

an interactor, a diagnostician or an innovator. It was 
suggested by the committee that Prairie View needed to think 
in terms of an "enabler of learning." 

1.3 The competencies must have pre-assessment and post assess- 
ment instruments designed. 

1.4 The competencies must be made public to the student. 

2. Modules must be written that lead to the attainment of the com- 
pietncies. 

2.1 The modules must contain the following elements. 
2.1.2 Title 

Behavioral Objective. This objective must meet the 
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same criteria as the competency, l.e-, the speclflca*- 
tion of the audience, the behavior to be enlisted, 
the conditions surrounding that behavior, and the 
degree of acceptance of the beha^'ior which will be 
satisfactory. 

2.1.3 Rationale for the Objective 

2.1.4 Pre-assessment of the Behavior 

2.1.5 Learning Experience 

2.1.6 Post Assessment 

2.1.7 Resources 

(The reason this module format has been established in this 
manner is because the research project must assess modules 
for the 13 schools, and must also establish criteria for 
the transportability or the exportability of modules 
within the various schools.) 



A modified Q Sort Technique was utilized to ascertain what other 
elements the faculty saw as elements related to the development 
and implementation of the program. The administration of the Q Sort 
revealed that the faculty grouped the related elements in competency 
based education in the following order: 

1. Achievement Based, not time-based. 

2. Personalized, individualized instruction. 

3. Emphasis on exit, not entrance requirements • 

4. The role of the teacher is viewed as an enabler of learning. 

5. Both faculty and students are designers of instructional 
systems. 

6. Systemic approach, regenerative, open system. 

7. Utilization of the new technology. 

8. Negotiation of instructional goals by faculty and students. 

9. Mult i- institutional pattern of instruction and organization. 

10. Formative feedback to student regarding his progress. 

11 . Field-centered . 

12. Training and protocol materials. 

13. Internal research components. 



14. Pre-service-inservice continuum. 
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Other Items listed as Important In the models were as follows: 



!• 


Research by teachers 




1. 


Flexible schedule 






Conference with students 






Time for individual conferences 






Research by teacher 




6. 


Flexibility 




7. 


Differentiation of staff as team 




8, 


Accountability 




9. 


Standards and criteria made public 




10. 


Evaluation and feedback to teacher 




11. 


Human Relations 




12. 


Communication 




13. 


Small group objectives, individual objectives 


, total group 




objectives 




14. 


Mutual trust 




15. 


Writing specialist 




16. 


Curriculum specialist 




17. 


Modular bank 




18. 


Differentiated staffing 




19. 


Multi-media materials and equipment available 


and working 


20. 


Explicit objectives 




21. 


Measurable 





5. Cruickshank's design for a model for changing curriculum at the 
university level was presented and explained: 



Need 


r 


Design 

1 


y 


Development 




Implementation 


— ^ 


Evaluation 

- J 



It was also explained that the technique for the research project 
would be the CIPP Process as outlined by Daniel Stufflebeam of Ohio 
University. Briefly this process is presented below and refers to a 
systemic method for monitoring research as it applies to each stage 
of the Cruickshank model. 



Context 




Input 




Process 


y 


Product 1 


\ 







Utilizing this procedure, the faculty worked to define their needs 
and to design a procedure in line with the Cruickshank Model. 

6. Faculty needs were defined as follows: 

6.1 Writing behavioral objectives. 

6.2 The identification of competencies. 
6*3 Modular construction. 

6.4 The conversion of secondary methods to competencies and 

modules, particularly student teaching and also assessment 
instruments. 
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6.5 The demonstration and training In the use of various coimnerclal 
raateriaia such as Cruickshank' s Simulation, J)wlght Allen's 
Tc»c:hnlcal Skills of Teaching, and Flanders and Araldon^s Inter- 
action Analysis Techniques, 

6.6 Field centered - What does this mean In tenns of competency 
based teacher education? 

6.7 Multi-media materials - the problems Inherent in this area in 
converting to competency based teacher education and the plans 
that Prairie View must make for the future If competency based 
becomes a reality, 

6.8 Overview for competency based education for the total faculty. 
This should apply to the reasons and rationale as well as be a 
sales pitch for the entire faculty. 

6.9 Texas Education Agency - What is this agency doing in terms of . 
preparing the state for competency based and what is the master 
plan? 

6.10 Sensitivity training - It was pointed out that the group 
dynamics approach would be better than participation in group 
activities. 

7, In preparation for solving these faculty needs, it was determined 
that the faculty conference on August 28, 29 and 30 would address 
Itself to the above needs. The conference activities and the con- 
sultants are provided below: 

Conference Theme: Performance Based Curriculum : 

The Prairie View Model 

August 28, 1972 

9:00 Dr, Harry Hendricks, Presiding 
9:05 Dr. Alvin I. Thomas 
10:00 Coffee 

10:15 Overview for Competency Based Education 

Dr, Louise White, Director Teacher Corps 
11:15 Texas Education Agency 

(Consultant to be selected by Dr. Hendricks and Dean Ragland) 
12:00 Lunch 

1:30 Dr, Marion Henry, Presiding 
.1:35 What Reorganization Will Have To Take Place in Competency Based 
Education. 
2:30 Coffee Break 
2:45 Panel for Questions 

Panel will consist of all consultants to the conference 
(Dr. Marion Henry, Panel Moderator) 
4:00 Adjournment (Announcement of next day's activities) 

August 29, 1972 

9:00 General Convocation and Announcements 
Dean Ragland, Presiding 

The remainder of the day will be spent in sm£.ll group sessions which 
will address themselves to the following utilizing the consultants listed: 
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Group 



Activities 



Consultant 



A. Writing behavioral objectives 



B. The identification and writing of 
competencies . 



Dr. John Idasla 
State University of New 
York, Buffalo 
1300 Elmwcod Avenue 
Buffalo, Kew York 

Dr, Erby Fischer 
Consortium of Southern 
Colleges, University of 
South Alabama, Mobile, 
Alabama 



C. 



The construction of modules 



D. 



E. 



Secondary Methods • Competencies 
and Assessment 
Cruickshank's Simulation 
Allen* s Technical Skills of 
Teaching 

Flanders & Amidon, Interaction 
Analysis 

The field centered curriculum in 
competency based education 



Mrs . Gwen Austin 
Program Specialist , 
Teacher Corps 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. James Kenneth Orso . 
Head, Secondary Education, 
Livings::on University 
Livingston, Alabama 



Dr. Freda Judge 
Consortium of Southern 
Colleges, University of 
South Alabama, Mobile, 
Alabama 



F. Multi-media: materials and 
problems- competency based 
education 



G. Group Dynamics: The utilization of 
group processes in competency 
based education - the faculty 
and students 



Mr, John Thompkins 
Media Specialist 
Department of Education 
Clark College # 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Dr. Wil Weber 
College of Education 
University of Houston 
Houston, Texas 



The schedule tor the activities of the 29th of Auguet are presented 
below: 



9:05- 9:50 
9:50-10:30 
10:30 

10:45-11:00 
12:00 
1:15- 2:00 
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Groups ABCDEFG (Rooms will have to be assigned) 

Groups ABCDEFG 

Coffee 

Group meetings 
Lunch 

Group meetings 
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2:00- 3:00 Group meetings 

3:00 Coffee 

3:14- 4:00 Group meetings 

August 3 0, 1972 

9:00 General Convocation - Dean Ragland, Presiding 

9:15 Small work session 

12:00 Lunch 

1:30 Continuation of work sessions 

3:30 General Convocation 



Dr. Howard Fortney 

Submission of a report of the progress of the small 
group sessions. 
Evaluation of the conference. 
4 : 00 Ad j ournment 

(Coffee is to be made available to all small group sessions 
all day.) 



The small group sessions would meet as follows: 



Group 




Group Leader 


1. 


Elementary Education 


Charles Randall 


2. 


Secondary Methods 


Barbara Gray 


3. 


Soil Science 


Dr. James Kirkwood 


4. 


Library Services 


Dr. Harry Robinson 


5. 


Mathematics 


Frank Hawkins 


6. 


Counselor Education 


Wayman Webster 


7. 


School Administration 


Sam Urban 


8. 


Industrial Arts 


Walter Hall 


9. 


Engineering 


Sam Daruwaller 


10. 


Nursing 


Billie Bell 


11. 


Business Administration 


Rose Knotts 


12. 


Economics 


Dr. C. Tatum 


13. 


Foods and Nutrition 


Mrs. Ester Glover 


14. 


Animal & Plant Science 


Linsay Weatherspoon 


15. 


Architecture 


Israel Stein 


16. 


Pre-Law 


Jewel Hammond 


17. 


Industrial Ed. Technology 


Albert Hearn 


18. 


Earth Science 


R. E. Gibson 


19. 


Voc. & Ind. Education 


A. T. Kynard 


20. 


Foreign Languages 


To be announced. 



These group leader.?, were to perform the following tasks: 

1. To select and write 10 competencies in each field to be sub- 
mitted as a written report at 4 00 P.M. on August 30. 

2. To continue to serve in a leadership role in the writing of 
modules for the competencies after August 30. These modules 
are to be submitted to Dr. Harry Hendricks on the following 
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schedule: 

Submit Modules - October 19, 1972 

November 22, 1972 

December 23, 1972 
(This will necessitate group meetings during the Fall 
term.) 

3. To work in conjunction with the overall committee at a meeting 
in the Fall to plan for the implementation of aspects of the 
competency based curriculum during the second semester. 

The chairman of the overall committee for the development of com- 
petency based education at Prairie View was to be Dr. Harry 
Hendricks and the co-chairman was to be Dr. Marion Henry. As the 
chairmen of this group their duties were prescribed as follows: 

8.1 To notify consultants and to prepare for the conference of 
August 28, 29, and 30. 

8.2 To continue to meet with the overall committee for competency 
based education to inform the committee of the development 
toward competency based education. 

8.3 To collect competencies and modulei; at the specified dates 
and to forward these competencies and modules to: 

Dr. Howard Fortney 

Consortium of Southern Colleges for Teacher Education 
College of Education 

University of South Alabama, Mobile, Alabama 36608 

8.4 To serve as a screening agency for the development of compe- 
tencies in conjunction with the Dean of the College, Dr. G. R. 
Ragland. 

8.5 To generally oversee the development of competency based 
education at Prairie View A & M University. 

8.6 To plan for a conference in the Fall for the purpose of planning 
the design of the Prairie View Model and the implementation of 
aspects of that model during the second semester of this coming 
school term. 
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APPENDIX B 



Third-Party Evaluation Questionnaire 
Consortium of Southern Colleges for Teacher Education 



One objective of the Consortium's 1972-73 program is "to design, 
develop, implement and evaluate competency-based teacher education 
at Consortium schools." 

A. Was this objective accepted and worked toward at 
your college? Circle one. 

Yes No 

B. If no was circled, elaborate below or on attached paper 
why the goal was not accepted or worked toward. If yes 
was circled go to C below. 



^* y^s answered to A above list as sequentially as 
possible and describe all the major activities under- 
taken at your school '*to design, develop, implement, and 
evaluate CBTE" since this program began. 



D. In addition, list future activities to be completed before 
June 1, 1973 which will lead toward the objective. 



E. What major observable accomplishments have resulted from 
your efforts? For example, what new programs have been 
designed, developed and implemented? What new materials 
have been designed, developed and used? What new services 
are offered? (Attach copies of any descriptive material) 



F. To what extent do you believe you will fully accomplish 
the objective by June 1, 1973? 
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The USOE proposal indicates that each college would 
develop and utilize a management system^ a faculty 
development system and a community Involvement mechanism. 
To what extent did you develop and utllir.e each system 
to support your CBTE program? 



H. List names and positions of key persons who worked toward 
this objective. What were their duties and qualifications? 
What special efforts were made to Improve the qualifications 
of persons to work toward the goal. 



I. What recommendations would you make to other schools like 
your own who are about to design, develop, implement and 
evaluate CBTE? Be as specific as possible. 



II. A Second objective of the Consortium's 1972-73 program is "to 
develop and demonstrate selected* CBTE program components for 
Consortium schools and others." 

A. Was this objective accepted and worked toward at your 
college? Circle one. 

Yes No 



B. If no was circled, elaborate below or on attached paper 
why the goal was not accepted or worked toward. If yes 
was circled go to C below. 



^* y^s circled in A above list as sequentially as 

possible all the major activities undertaken at your 
school "to develop and demonstrate one or more of the 
selected components* for Consortium Schools or others." 



♦Mentioned in the proposal to USOE were (1) Learning Lab 
(2) Human Relations Lab, (3) Simulation Lab* 
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In addition, list future activities to be completed 
before June 1, 1973 which will lead toward the objective. 



E. If your selected component is completed or nearly com- 
pleted describe it and its use here or attached descrip- 
tive information. 



F. To what extent do you believe you will fully accomplish 
the objective by June 1, 1973? 



G. List names and positions of key persons who worked toward 
this objective. What were their duties and qualifications? 
What special efforts were made to improve the qualifica- 
tions of people to work toward this goal? 



III. A third objective of the Consortium's 1972-73 program is "to 
compare modular (or CBTE) trained students with traditionally 
trained students." 

A. Was this objective accepted and worked toward at your 
college? Circle one. 

Yes No 



B. If no was circled, elaborate below or on attached paper 
why the goal was noz accepted or worked toward. If yes 
was circled go to C below. 



^* yes was answered to A above list as sequentially as 

possible all the major activities undertaken at your 
school "to compare (CBTE) trained students with tradi- 
tionally trained students," 
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D. In addition, list future activities to be completed 

before June 1, 1973 which will leiid towatd the objective. 



E. If the study was designed and undertaken at your college 
attach a copy of the design of the study and the results 
if available. 



F. To what extent do you believe you will fully accomplish 
the objective by June 1, 1973? 



G. List names and positions of key persons working toward 

this objective. What were their duties and qualifications? 
What special efforts were made to improve the qualifica- 
tions of persons to work on the goal? 



IV. A fourth objecti ve of the Consortium's 1972-73 program is "to 
design, develop, implement and evaluate improved Consortium 
organization and services." 

A. Was the objective accepted and worked toward at your 
college? Circle one. 

Yes No 



B. If no was circled, elaborate below or on attached paper 
why the goal w as not accepted or worked toward. If yes 
was circled go to C below. 



C. If yes was answered to A above list as sequentially as 
possible all the major activities undertaken at your 
school "to design, develop, implement, improved Consortium 
organization and services." 
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D. 



In addition, list future activities to be completed 
before June 1, 1973 which will lead toward the objec- 
tives. , 



E. What observable accomplishments have resulted from 
your efforts? For example, how have the Consortium 
organization and services been improved? 



F. To what extent do you believe your college in coopera- 
tion with the Consortium will accomplish the objective 
by June 1, 1973? 



G. List names and positions of key persons who worked toward 
this objective. What were their duties and qualifications? 
What specific efforts were made to improve the qualifica- 
tions of persons to work toward the goal? 



H. Specifically the Consortium proposal to USOE promised 
that it would establish a central office for teacher 
education program development. In the central office 
or Center a repository and information dissemination 
service would be begun and housed. This Center would 
establish and maintain contacts with others involved in 
CBTE and teacher education generally. In addition the 
Center would (1) conduct conferences, (2) assemble task 
forces, (3) develop a consultative service, (4) publish 
a newsletter and (5) determine the feasibility of faculty^ 
and student exchanges which would strengthen teaching 
and learning in the CBTE program. How well does your 
college feel that the Center at the University of South 
Alabama has fulfilled each and every promise? 




APPENDIX C 



A PROPOSAL FOR DEVELOPING A LEARNING CENTER TO SUPPORT THE 
IMPLEMENTATION OF COMPETENCY-BASED, CODULAR TEACHER 
TRAINING PROGRAM AS A DEMONSTRATION FACILITY FOR 
TEACHER CORPS PROJECTS, AND OTHER SMALL 
DEVELOPING INSTITUTIONS 



SUBMITTED BY 
DR. M. S. HAFIZ, AND DR. ELAINE WITTY 

FOR 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
NORFOLK STATE COLLEGE 
NORFOLK, VA. 23504 



SUB- CONTRACTED FROM 



CONSORTIUM OF SOUTHERN COLLEGES FOR TEACHER EDUCATION, CENTRAL OFFICE 
NORTH CAROLINA CENTRAL UNIVERSITY, DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 



BEGINNING DATE 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1972 
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PURPOSE AND RATIONALE: 



For an effective development and implementation of a competency-based 
teacher education program to take place, it is Imperative that necessary 
supportive facilities be provided. Among other such facilities, the 
need for a LEARNING CENTER has been keenly felt by both teacher training 
staff and by prospective teachers. Inasmuch as the program focuses on 
the attainment of mastery rather than variable levels of achievement of 
teacher competencies, it becomes essential for teacher trainees to have 
continued and ready access to a specifically created and equipped facil- 
ity — a facility where they may practice as often and as long as necessary 
to master teaching skills and behaviors. 

Since Increasingly greater numbers of teacher training institutions, 
with or without Teacher Corps Projects, are beginning to develop and 
implement competency-based teacher education programs, the development 
and operation of a demonstration unit in the form of a supportive 
facility would serve the following objectives: 

1. To support the on-going competency-based learning experiences 
for teacher trainees as they work toward practicing and master- 
ing a variety of teaching competencies: (a) developing concepts 
and understandings, (b) translating these concepts into teaching 
skills and behaviors, (c) preparing multi-media packages and 
instructional materials, etc. 

2. To provide teacher trainees with a laboratory setting in which 
they may work on a variety of learning tasks as a part of 
mastering teacher competencies that have been specified in 
performance terms. 

3. To provide a facility for teacher trainees with the readily 
available materials, equipment, and supplies which they can 
utilize in learning to prepare and operate as a part of their 
designing and carrying out instructional strategies as a means 
to demonstrate the attainment of competencies, in micro and/or 
simulated situations. 

4. To serve as a center where teacher trainees may work on individ- 
ual learning objectives and projects, and to greatly Increase 
the possibilities of self-paced learning; the LC will also en- 
hance the opportunities for small-group, team and pair learning, 
evaluation and feedback among teacher trainees. 

5. To serve as a repository for a variety of instructional aids 
and materials; teaching guides and manr.als, instructional 
modules, school texts, charts and other teacher-made materials, 
filmstrips, and films as well as custom-made video tapes to be 
used by trainees on a continued basis until they are ready to 
meet post-assessment performahce criteria for teacher competen- 
cies they are expected to master. 

6. To serve as a laboratory for teacher training faculties where 
they. may have access to the physical facilities to be used to 
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meet a variety of needs: (a) previewing tapes^ films, film- 
strips, video-tapes, etc., (b) preparing own instructional 
materials to support instructional modules, (c) assessing 
(diagnosing, and providing remediation) of competencies of 
teacher trainees, (d) demonstrating teaching strategies and 
skills, and the like. 

AREA FOR WHICH THE PROPOSED LC WILL SERVE AS A SUPPORTIVE FACILITY 

The proposed LC will support the competency-based training activities 
for the following areas of study: Educational Psychology, Educational 
Foundation and Cotranunity Relations, Methods courses including Introduc- 
tion to Profession, Human Relations Work, and Micro and Simulated 
Teaching Practice, and others. 

The proposed LC is intended to augment the college-wide facilities — 
Vast TV studios. Extensive Audio Labs, Reading Lab. — to meet the in- 
creased demand for additional specific equipment and materials for use 
in practical experiences of a variety of types which teacher trainees 
will engage in more than ever before. 

FLOOR PLAN ; 

The floor plan for the proposed LC consists of the following: 




study , previewing 
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BUDGET: 



This college has alretidy purchased four units of portable video-tape 
equipment which are being used both at college and portal schools. 
However, specific items of additional equipment and materials will be 
necessary to make the LC fully operational. The following is a detail 
of the proposed expenditure: 

1. Clerical Worker $1000.00 

2. Equipment (tape recorders, listening 
stacions, projectors, cameras, material 
production equipment, etc.) $4000.00 

3. Materials and Supplies $1000.00 

4. Carrells, renovations of existing 

furniture and facilities $1000.00 

$7000.00 
Indirect cost 8% 



Total $7560.00 



Submitted by: 



M. S. Hafiz 



Elaine P. Witty 
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APPENDIX D 



HUMAN RELATIONS COMPONENT 
Tennessee State University 

Rationale 

As stated in the Progress Report of June 30, 1971, p. 3, it is 
our belief that before a prospective teacher can derive maximum benefits 
from a Competency Based Teacher Education Program he should engage in 
a personal search for meaning and self-integration. Such experiences 
should begin with the initial phase of the program and continue through- 
out the pre-service phase. 

Therefore, our program is designed to accomniodate the personal and 
professional needs of each participant through the activities of our 
human relations laboratory. It is the aim of the program to extend, 
eventually, the services of this facility to (1) the advisors in the 
program, and (2) other university personnel. 

Design 

The Human Relations Laboratory design includes three domains — 
(1) the Self-Encounter Domain, (2) the Self-Realization Domain, and 
(3) the Self-Actual i;^at ion Domain — with competencies organized in 
hierarchic//'. --♦^f f 'r the student*s achievement. It is projected 
that a (Cv.y'iCax StutJ^at will develop competencies in the Self-Encounter 
Domai during his freshman year; and proceed to develop competencies 
^ti the Self-Realization Domain during his sophomore year. The junior 
and senior years will find the student continuing the development of 
competencies in the Self-Realization Domain and proceeding to competen- 
cies in the last domain — Self^Actualization. 



General Objectives of the 4 Year Program 

The Human Relations Laboratory in relation to the CBTE program at 
Tennessee State University will provide affective and cognitive expe- 
riences that hopefully will produce a teacher, who, 

A. Because of developed competencies in the Self -Encounter 
Domain, has (and demonstrates) an enhanced concept of self. 

B. Because of developed competencies in the Self-Encounter 
Domain, has (and demonstrates) an acceptance of himself as 
a committed one to the teaching profession. 

C. Because of developed competencies in the Self-Realization 
Domain, demonstrates successful engagements in interpersonal 
transaction. 
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D. Because of developed competencies in the Self-Realization 
Domain, exhibits depth communications in "non-verbal" 
humanities. 

E. Because of developed competencies in the Self-Actualization 
Domain, demonstrates an understanding and valuing of his 
"non-person" world. 

F. Because of developed competencies in the Self-Actualization 
Domain V has meaningful and successful interactions in his 
"non-person" world. 

Objectives - 1st Year 

In order to provide the kinds of experiences necessary for the 
development of C.B.T.E., students extensive profiles will be compiled 
including demographic information, individual and/or group intelligence 
tests, interest inventories, attitude scales and other questionnaires, 
academic achievement, preservice evaluation. 

Under the Self-Encounter Domain, the students will begin to develop 
competencies in the three suggested hierarchies: (1) Self-identity, 
(2) Understanding Self, and (3) Valuing Self. 

The future staff of the human relations laboratory will develop 
instructional aids, performance criteria, and instructional alterna- 
tives for each of the three hierarchies in the Self-Encounter Domain. 

An example of the suggested competencies for the Self-identity hier- 
archy is included. Strong emphasis is placed on instructional aids that 
are presently available for Tennessee State University's C.B.T.E. students. 

Objectives - 2nd Year 

It is hoped that the Human Relations Laboratory will have a physical 
setting with necessary equipment and staff. This should set the stage 
for the further development of the hierarchies in the Self-Encounter 
Domain . 

Work should begin on the development of the suggested hierarchies 
in the Self-Realization Domain, namely — Relaxation, Specificity of Ex- 
pression or Concreteness , Empathy, Attending Behavior, Respect, and 
Decision-Making . 

Initial work may begin on the development of suggested hierarchies 
of the Self-Actualization Domain, namely, Time-Space Factor, and non- 
person artifacts. Custom & Communications. Additional hierarchies may 
be added to each of the three domains. 
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APPKNDIX E 
JOB DESCRIPTIONS 



NCEKI) 
Project Director 

Dr. Howard M, Fortney 



]jOcg\tcd at Univernlty of South Alabaffla 



5. 

6. 



7. 



Renpntiftlblc for overfill projert direction 
Handler all Tecbnlral AflBliitance Project for 
TeAcher Corp«i (WliiBton-Saleni, Appalachian 
State, Wcfitern Carolina, Alabama A & M) 
Vinifntions, program developaent and ioplc- 
mpnt.ittrn aimlBtancc at Pembroke State 
University, Prairie View College, Jarvln 
Chr Int Ian Col Ic^e 

Development of videotape needed on Goal IV 
SelectH and maken arrangcmentn for Project 
Conf^ul tanta. Including travel and honorarliim 
Ref4ponf«ible for total team ncheduling on non- 
ronrtortlum school program development work 
on CBTE 

HandlcB all correspondence on research project. 



NCERD 
Program Special Int 

Dr. Freda C. Judge 



Located at Univeralty of South Alabama 

1. Visitation, program dcvolopirent and Implemcn- 
tion aNHlstance at South Carolina State 
College, Tenneasce State Unlveralty, Florida 
A & M University, Xavlcr University of 
LoulHiana 

2. RcNponslblc for cataloging of nodules received 

3. Kesponsiblc for development of CBTE blbllog- 
rapl^y on bi-monthly basis 

4. Respontiible for rough draft writing of all 
project material 

5. Trade-off time to Ninlcourse Project: helped 
develop prcpilot tape used for ^'debugging 
purposes" 

6. Responsible for ordering and cataloging 
materials on CBTE for resource bank (protocol 
mater la Is , catalogues , etc . ) 



Mlnlcoursc 
Project Director 

Or, Erby Fischer 



Located at University of South Alabama 
1 



2. 



3. 



Responsible for overall mlnlcourse project 
direction 

Responsible for development of pilot mate- 
rials (selection, critiquing, posting, 
analysis) 

Trade-off time to NCERD Involved site 
visitation to Consortium schools involved 
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5. 



with the tninl(Ourse project .md obtaining 
NCERD base line data (Norf olk, Clark, 
NCrU, Shaw) 

Handling budgetary »attera for both proj- 
prt» on transferred fund*? 
Reaponolble for <»tatlatlcal dnnlyslB 



NCERD 
Secretary 



Located at University of South Alnb.ima 



Mrs. J. McLendon 
Mrs. H. Write 



1, Rcftponflilble for office roanagewent, dlct.i- 
t ion , typing, and f i 1 ing 

2. Handles nil travel booking for research 

team 



Background Experiences Found Useful In Working as 
Director of the NCERD project 
Howard Tortney 



1. Experiences In developing and implementing a CBTE program at Living- 
ston University while serving as the Dean, College of Education, 
specifically this involved: 

Iti Attending conferences conducted by the Consortium of Southern 
Colleges, Teacher Corps and other groups relative to the 
development of CBTE. 

1.2 Conducting faculty development programs in CBTE at Livingston 
University. 

1.3 Working cooperatively with division heads and faculty In con- 
ceptualizing, designing, developing and Implementing CBTE from 
the theoretical base. 

1.4 Reorganizing the college to effectively administer the CBTE 
program at Livingston University. 

2. Conducting faculty development programs in CBTE for various groups. 
Specifically, these included: 

2.1 The New England Association of Teacher Education. 

2.Z Various Teacher Corps Projects in Alabama and North Carolina. 

2.3 The Alabama Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
comprising the deans of all colleges in the state preparing 
teachers. 

2.4 Serving as a consultant to Teacher Corps Conference in Washing- 
ton, Atlanta, Houston. 

2.5 Serving as a consultant to various colleges in Alabama that 
are preparing for development and implementation of CBTE. 

2.6 Serving as a consultant to the New England Program in Teacher 
Education at the University of New Hampshire. 

3. Serving as the institutional representative for Livingston Univer- 
sity for the Consortium of Southern Colleges for Teacher Education— 
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teacher education project funded for three years by the National 
Center for Educational Reae^^rrh and Developftcnt . Specifically 
this included: 

3.1 Attending conferences from 1968 to 1972 with the original 
model builders* 

3.2 Attending Consortium conferences and workshops from 1968 to 1972. 

3.3 Servinjfe5 on the Board of Directors of the Consortium. 

3.4 Composing thp final report of the Livingston University Model 
Program In Competency Based Teacher Education. 

Dr. Freda C. Judge - NCERD Project as Program Specialist 

Experiences in developing and implementing CBTE program at Livings- 
ton University, specifically: 

1.1 Writing behavioral objectives 

1.2 Writing IPIM's (Individually Prescribed Instructional Modules) 

1.3 Serving as Clinical Professor in public school two days a week 

1.4 Handling logistics of CBTE program in assigned areas (or courses) 
such as scheduling seminars, developing, administering, scoring 
and posting pre and post assessments of students 

1.5 Working with Computer Center on tracking of students 

1.6 Writing federal and state projects involving program development 

1.6.1 Teacher Corps Cycle VI 

1.6.2 Bureau of Education for Handicapped Program Develop- 
ment Project 

1.6.3 Alabama Department of Mental Health Project Training 
of Spec. Ed. Teachers for Rural Areas 

1.7 Conducting in-service program in Spec. Ed. for LEA's 

1.8 Consultant work in State Dept. of Education 

1.9 Psychometric testing 

1.10 Budget control on Spec. Ed. project 

1.11 President, Alabama Spec. Ed. Advisory Council 

1.12 Alternate member, Governor's Commission on Child & Youth 

Experiences gained while a USOE graduate fellow, P.L. (85-926 as 
Amended/Mental Retardation), In Dept. of Special Education, Univer- 
sity of Alabama included: 

2.1 Teaching undergraduate conventional courses in Spec. Ed. 

2.2 Handling departmental correspondence 

2.3 Learning about evaluative procedures of teaching personnel 
in higher education 

2.4 Responsibility for conference planning and implementation 

2.5 Speaking at meetings, conferences, etc. 

2.6 Psychometric testing 

Experiences gained while working as educational consultant - 
L.S.U.N.O. Special Education Center, New Orleans 

3.1 Diagnostic and evaluation work with public school pupils in 
New Orleans area gave experience in overall evaluative 
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procedures with school aged children, both formal and 
infortoal as veil as In needed prescriptive and/or retnedia* 
tion work 

3.2 Work with individual classroom teachers on adapting/modifying 
(individualizing) work in classroom 

3.3 Conducting In-service workshops on individualizing instruction 

3.4 Consultant work to State Dept. of Edui.ation and LEA 

3.5 Teaching graduate and undergraduate c nventional courses 

3.6 Working with peers in a team situation 

Experiences gained while working for t/nited Cerebral Palsy, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 

4.1 Evaluation of preschool and primary level children 

4.2 Working with parents and community leaders 

4.3 Work with in-service teachers on curriculum modification 



Background Experiences Relative to 
Competency Based Teacher Education 
Erby C. Fischer 

Associate Dean» College of Education* Livingston University 

1.1 Personnel 

1.1.1 General administrative duties with respect to personnel 

1.1.2 Load assignments 

1.1.3 Load analysis 

1.1.4 In-service training in CBTE 

1.1.5 Supervision and coordination 

1.2 Program 



Program 


generation 


1.2.1.1 


writing behavioral objectives 


1.2.1.2 


writing modules 


1.2.1.3 


clinical professor 


1.2.1.4 


writing proposals for CBTE funding 


1.2.1.5 


state committee to establish CBTE certification 




and 5th year of internship 


Program 


management 


1.2.2.1 


student teaching 


1.2.2.2 


faculty tracking 


1.2.2.3 


program evaluation 


1.2.2.4 


fiscal management 


1.2.2.5 


coordination 


1.2.2.6 


logistics 



1.3 Student Personnel 

1.3.1 Teaching 

1.3.2 Evaluation 

1.3.3 Advising 

1.3.4 Seminars 

1.4 Facilities 

1.4.1 Logistics 

1.4.2 Research on use 
1.4*3 Cost assessment 
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1.5 Materials and Equipment 

1.5.1 Coordination of acquisition 

1.5.2 Coordindtion of storage 

1.5.3 Systcfflf) design for flow control 

1.5.4 Developing software (tapes, transparencies, etc.) 

2. Program Development Specialist - Teacher Corps, Cycle VI 

2.1 Program Generation 

2.2 Program Management 

2.3 Program Asuessment 

2.4 Student Asscsament 

2.5 Coordinator for field testing mini-courses from Far West Lab 

3. Program Evaluator - Teacher Corps, Cycle III 

3.1 Program assessment 

3.2 Student Assessment 

3.3 Instruction 

4. Director of Institutional Research, Livingston University 

4.1 Cost Analysis 

4.2 Facilities Studies 

4.3 Faculty Load Analysis 

4.4 Student Personnel Studies 

4.5 Entrance Requirements Studies 

5. Institutional Representative to South Alabama Research Consortium 

5.1 Student Studies 

5.2 Faculty Studies 

5.3 Program Studies 

5.4 Facility Studies 

5.5 Inter- institutional studies 

5.6 Intra- institutional studies 

6. Chairman Division of Research and Services 
6.1 General Administrative Duties 

7. Instructor in research, statistics, math education, science 
education, educational psychology, educational foundations, and 
educational evaluation. 
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APPENDIX A 



CONSORTIUM OF SOUTHERN COLLEGES 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 
BY-LAWS 



We, the undersigned, for the purpose of fonalng a Consortium, 
composed of small developing colleges and universities in the southern 
U.S., committed to the development of competency-based teacher educa- 
tion programs, do hereby, as a body, adopt the following: 

Article I 
Name 

The name of this body shall be: The Consortium of Southern 
Colleges for Teacher Education. 

Article? II 
Purpose 

The purpose of this Consortium shall be to promote the improvement 
of teacher education with emphasis upon competency-based teacher educa- 
tion. 



Article III 
Pecuniary Gain 

This Consortium shall not afford pecuniary gain to individual mem- 
bers through Consortium grants received except that such gain shall be 
incidental to the Consortium goals and purposes. 

Article IV 
Duration 

The period of duration of the Consortium existence shall be 
indefinite. 
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Article V 



Location 

The location of a central office of hln Consortium shall be 
established by the Executive Comtnlttee with the approval of two-thirds 
of the active tnembershlp. 

Article VI 
Mcftbetshlp 

Section 1. Types of Membership 

Membership In this consortium shall be: active, associate or 
honorary. 

A. Active membership In this Consortium, with full benefits and 
voting privileges, shall be restricted to one representative from each 
of the members. Membership Implies a commitment to cooperative efforts 
with other Consortium member schools to promote the Improvement of 
teacher education through the development of models. 

The procedure for application for active membership shall be 
as follows: 

(1) Submission of a letter of commitment to competency-based 
teacher education by the appropriate administrator of the school re- 
questing active membership. 

(2) Submission of a statement that the applicant meets the 
criterion for the definition of a developing institution as stipulated 
by the United States Office of Education. 

B. Associate membership is open to small southern colleges and 
universities interested In promoting and improving teacher education 
through competency-based teacher education programs from the president 
of the institution, or from an academic administrative officer directly 
responsible for the teacher education program, shall be part of the 
application procedure. 

Associate membership applications will be acted upon by the 
Board of Directors. Associate members are entitled to copies of publi- 
cations, new notes and representative attendance at all meetings except 
business sessions but those persons cannot vote nor hold office in the 
Consortium. Associate members may participate In research or other 
activities of the Consortium and are entitled to Consortium consultant 
services for program development insofar as resources permit. The 
associate member may send representatives to workshops and competency- 
based programs sponsored by the Consortium but must finance their own 
attendance. 
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C. Honorary lagiBberfihip may be conferred upon any person or 
Agency by a two-thirds vote of the meaberfl of the* Board of Directors. 
The naiBe(s) of these persons and/or agencies shall be submitted by 
ttenbers of the Board of Directors of the Consortium* Honotary member-^ 
ship does not carry with it the right to vote. 



Section 2. Duties of Member Schools 

Each member of the Consort iimi shall: 

A. Have the responsibility for promoting and implementing com- 
petency-based teacher education. 

B. Assume major responsibility for the orientation of faculty 
members^ local schools, supervising students, teachers and other school 
personnel, and Che public about Its competency-based program and the 
work of the Consortium. 

C. Participate in the pursuit of funds for promoting Consortium 
activities. 

D. Provide consultative services, v;ithin their areas of expertise, 
to developing institutions. 

E. Send representation to all consortium meetings. 

Section 3. Termination of Membership 

Active or associate members desiring to terminate membership shall 
do so in writing by the end of a fiscal year. Termination of membership 
In the consortium shall be requested by the Executive Committee when 
evidence indicates that the school is not committed to competency-based 
teacher education. 



Section A. Voting 



Each active member is entitled to one vote on all the affairs of 
the Consortium. 




Article VII 
Officers 

Section 1. Officers 

The officers of the Consortium shall consist of a Chairman of the 
Board of Directors and a Director of the ConsortiiJin. Each officer shall 
be elected by a two- thirds ballot by the Board Directors. The 
Director of the Consortium shall sexrve under t-ne direction of the 
Chairman of the Board. 
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A« Chairman. The Chairman is eapowerpd to transact the general 
buBlnefls of the Consortium, authorize the Director of the Consortium to 
Incur expenditures within the htidget of the proposal, authorize travel 
and other expenses for the Consort fum^ authorize consultant services, 
and authorize the Director to make contacts for the Consortium subject 
to approval of the Board. 

The Chalrtt;^n will attend to .^11 business of the Consortium 
that occurs between meetlngo, have Ihv accounts of the Consortium 
audited prior to annual business meetings, present the annual report 
on each grant relative to major proceedings and financial affairs at 
annual business meetings, plan and conduct meetings of Executive Com- 
mlttee, write proposals after soliciting Ideas from members, preside 
at meetings of the Executive Committee, and represent the Consortium. 

B« Director of the Consortium , The Director will serve as 
secretary-treasurer of the Consortium and Board of Directors. He shall 
certify as recognized active members those schools which meet the re- 
quirement for membership. He shall be responsible for communications 
with funding agencies and Consortium members, for public relations, for 
coordination of plans and agenda for meetings, and for reports of 
expenditure of funds allotted to members. He shall be located within 
a reasonable distance of the central office. 



Section 2. Qualification 

Any representative from an active member institution of the 
Consortium is eligible to be elected an officer provided the institu- 
tion has been a member of the Consortium for at least two years. Should 
any officer be unable, through sickness, death or any other reason, to 
fulfill his responsibilities, the Board of Directors shall have the 
power to appoint a replacement. 

Article VIII 
Board of Directors 

Section 1. Membership 

The Board of Directors shall consist of one representative from 
each of the active member schools. They shall be appointed by their 
respective administrators to serve on the Board. Each board member is 
entitled to one vote. 



Section 2. Quorum 

The number required to be present to constitute a quorum in the 
Board of Directors is two-thirds of the total number. The Board of 
Directors shall be empowered to: 
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(a) transdct all buslnesfl of th^ Consortiufl* fill vacaticlrs in 
office^ act upon applications for aanoclate tteoiberahlp, and 
r^coMiend pet»ot\B for honorary aeabcriihip. 

(b) authorise the Chairman of th« Conaortiun to sake contractu 
for the ConiiortiuB* 

(c) appoint repreatntatlvcB and delegates to attend conferences 
or aeetlngs. 

(d) conduct workshops and conferences. 

Section 3* Duties 

The duties of the Board of Directors shall be to: 

(a) check accounts of the Consortium prior to annual business 
meetings. 

(b) evaluate new ideas for Consortium funding. 

(c) appoint and dissolve committees. 

Article IX 
Executive Committee 

Section 1. Membership 

(a) The Executive Committee shall consist of four elected members 
of the Board plus the Chairman. The Director of the Consortium is an 
ex-officio member of the Executive Committee. 

(b) Tenure: Members of the Executive Committee shall be elected 
for a term of four years with a member being replaced each year. No 
school may have two members serving on the Committee at the some time. 

Section 2. Duties 

The duties of the Executive Committee shall be: 

(a) to make final decisions pertaining to Consortium policy after 
the Board of Directors has heard the policy proposals 

(b) to evaluate proposals for funding, presented to the Consortium 
by member institutions, on the following criteria: 

(1) availability of funds 

(2) project is in accordance with guidelines of Consortium 
proposal 
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(3) benefit to entire Cotisoftiun rather than building up 
individual school 

(4) directed toward Inprovenent of conpetency-^based teacher 
educat Ion 

(c) to request audited accounts of Consortium schools funded by 
the Comittee for viewing by Consortium tDeabers* 



Article X 
Meetings 

Section 1. Annual Business Meeting 

The Annual nectlng of the entire Consortium shdil be held during 
Che month of June at a time and plAce selected by the Board of Directors < 



Section 2. Regular Meetings 

Other business meetings of the Consortium may be called by the 
Chairman or by a voting majority of the Board of Directors* The 
announcement of each tneetlng, including the time, place and the agenda 
of such meetings, will be prepared by the Director of the Consortium 
and mailed to the members at lenst ten days in advance of the meeting* 
Meetings of the Board of Directors oi Executive Committee shall be At 
the call of the Chairman or tiie Director of the Consortium* Each member 
of the Executive Committee has the power to request a meeting* 



Article XI 

General Provisions 

Section 1* Initiating Projects 

All Consortium projects shall be cleared through the Board of 
Directors before presentation to the Executive Committee for discussion 
or ultimate approval* Active members t ^questing funds from the Con- 
sortium must present a concept paper and proposed budget to the Board of 
Directors* Approval for pursuing the project must be given by the Board 
and the completed project proposal will be submitted to the Executive 
Committee for final approval and funding* The same institution may not 
be funded twice for the same project nor consecutively for amount ex- 
ceeding $5,000* Reports of progress from schools so funded must be made 
to Board of Directors at least every three months* 



Section 2. Reimbursement 

Requests for reimbursement will be honored only if the expenditure 
of funds was with the approval of the Chairman* The required form, with 
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lift specif Icati in9 observed* mist be subaltted to Consort iufli Central 
vlthin one veek after travel is completed. 1teiftburaeft<»nt Is persitted 
Whetit 

(1) a Meting of the Board is called 

(2) a tteetlng of the Executive CoMiittee is called 

(3) an appointment as Consultant is siade by the Consortium 



Article XII 
Amendments 

Amendments to these bylaws siay be presented by any member repre- 
sentative at any regular board meeting. Such recommended amendments 
will be acted upon at the first regular meeting subsequent to their 
presentation and a tvo->thirds vote of the Board shall be required for 
the adoption of such amendments. 
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APPENDIX B 



EXEMPLARY SITE PROGRAMS BY SCHOOLS 



1. Management Systems - Xavier University, North Carolina Central 
University 

2. Faculty Development - all member schools 

3. Community Involvement - Norfolk State, Tennessee State, Prairie 
View, Pembroke, Shaw University 

4. Component Assessment 

4.1 Learning Lab - Norfolk State, Florida A & M University, 
Jarvis Christian 

4.2 Simulation Lab - Florida A & M University, Norfolk State 

4.3 Human Relations Lab - Xavier University, Tennessee State, 
North Carolina Central 

4.4 Portal Schools 

4.4.1 In-service Education - Norfolk State, Clark College, 
Xavier University 

4.4.2 Pre-'service - Norfolk State, Clark College, Xavier 
University 

4.4.3 Pupil Achievement - Norfolk State, Clark College, 
Xavier University 

4.4.4 Instructional Stra egies - Florida A & M University, 
North Carolina Central University 

a. Educational Technology - South Carolina State, 
Florida A & M University 

b. DX and RX Techniques - South Carolina State, 
Florida A & M University 

4.5 Assessment of Modules - All member schools 

4.6 Clinical Experiences - Clark College, Xavier University, 
Florida A & M University, North Carolina Central University, 
Jarvis Christian, Prairie View, Pembroke, Tennessee State 
University 

4.7 Systems Analysis - North Carolina Central University, 
Xavier University 

4.8 Programs Generation - All member schools 

5. Consortium's Structure and Functioning - All member schools 

6. Evaluating Inter-institutional Consultative Services - All member 
schools 

7. Evaluating Faculty Development and Training Sessions - All member 
schools 

8. Evaluating Demonstration Sites - Norfolk State, Pembroke, Florida 
A & M University, Jarvis Christian 
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9. Student and/or Faculty Exchange All member schools 

10. tnter-lnstitutlonal/lntra-infltitutional Comparisons * Tennessee 
State, Jarvls Christian 

11. Survey oi Resources at Each Institution All member schools. 
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APPENDIX C 

MODOFIED Q SORT FOR A DEFINITION OF COMPETENCY BASED 
TEACHER EDUCATION 

Essential Elements (Presented by Overlay) 

Related elements are presented below. Please rank the Items from 1 
to 15 as you see them, either important to, or related to, priorities. 

A. Emphasis on exit, not entrance requirements. 

B. The role of the teacher is viewed as an enabler of learning. 

C. Training and protocol materials. 

D. Systemic approach; regenerative, open system. 

E. Achievement-based, not time-based. 

F. Utilization of the new technology. 

G. Both faculty and students are designers of instructional system. 

H. Personalized, individualized instruction. 

I. Internal research component. 
J. Student accountability. 

K. Formative feedback to student regarding his progress. 

L. Negotiation of instructional goals by faculty and students. 

M. Field-centered . 

N. Multi-institutional pattern of instruction. Organization. 

0. Pre-service-inservice continuum. 

(Please list others as they may occur to you) 
P. 

Q- 
_R. 

S. 



(Name of College) 
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(Your name) 



APPENDIX D 
RESEARCH INFORMATIONAL OPTNIONAIRES 



SCHOOL PERSON COMPLETING FORM 



DATE : 

!• In your opinion, what Is the organization of the Consortium? 

2. In your opinion, what function has the Consortium performed for your 
institution? 



3. In your opinion, what direct services has your institution received 
from the Consortium? 



4. What direct services would your Institution like to receive from 
the Consortium? 

5. In your opinion, what have the indirect services from the Consortium 
been to your institution? 

6. What indirect services would you like to receive from the Consortium? 

7. How might present direct and indirect services of the Consortium 
be improved? 

8. In your opinion how have Consortium projects-proposals been 
generated? 

9. How should Consortium project-proposals be generated? 

10. Wl)at are some additional comments related to development/improvement/ 
evaluation of the Consortium organization and function that you 
would like to make? 
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SELECTED COMPONENT: PORTAL SCHOOLS 
COMPONENT BEING DEVELOPED BY: 



!•! What is your definition of portal schools? (include function) 

1.2 How does the portal school relate to your CBTE program? 

1.3 Give demographic information on each portal school you use. Use 
separate sheet if needed. 

1.4 What is the administrative structure of the portal school? How 
does the teacher edvtcation program fit into that structure? 

1.5 What are the sources of community involvement? How were they 
developed? Who is involved? How often is there involvement? 



2.1 What are the physical facilities of the portal schools? (Use 
separate sheet if needed.) 

What is the location of each portal school? 

What is the program structure of each portal school? 

How long has each school been used as a portal school? 

2.2 Who participated in the design of the portal school? 

2.3 How has the public school faculty been prepared for the concept 
of portal schools? 

2.4 How has the university faculty been prepared for the concept of 
using a portal school? 

2.5 Have key team leaders been identified? How were they identified? 
Who identified them? 



2.6 What is the financial structure of the portal school? What are 
the sources of funding for the portal schools? 
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2.1 



How were the portal schools selected? Who selected them? Why 
were these schools selected? 



2.8 Have you had consultants In the preplanning/development /Implemen- 
tation stages of the portal school component? If so, who, when, 
why and for how long? 



3.1 How is the preservlce teacher education portion of the portal 
school administered? 



Is there a process for input at all levels? 



3.2 Is there a systems design for utilization and control? 

3.3 Why are the portal schools suitable for use as a demonstration 
site? 



3.4 Have projections been made relative to faculty development, 
program generation, space needs, etCo? 

3.5 What are procedures for cost control? Who manages it? 

3.6 What are the plans for continuous funding of the portal school 
component? 

3.7 What are the plans for institutional change resulting from using 
the portal school component (both university and public schools)? 



4.1 Who has visited your portal schools from the Consortium? When? 
For how long? 

4.2 Who has visited your portal schools from non-consortium schools? 
When? For how long? 

4.3 Do you know of any other institution who has adopted/adapted parts 
of your portal school component? If so, who? What parts? How 
have they adapted it? 



4.4 Have members of your portal schools staff been used as consultants? 
If so, who? How? Where? When? For how long? 
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SELECTED COMPONENT: SIMULATION LAB 
SCHOOLS DEVELOPING THIS COMPONENT: 

1.1 What is your definition of "A Simulation Lab"? (What do you 
include in it?) 

1.2 How does the simulation lab relate to your CBTE program? 

2.1 What type of facilities dre utilized for the simulation lab? 

2.2 What are the components of your simulation lab? 

2.3 What materials or equipment do you use in conjunction with the 
simulation lab? 

2.4 How long has the simulation lab been in operation? 

2.5 How is the faculty involved in the simulation lab? Who? When? 

2.6 How are components of the simulation lab financed? 

2.7 Who recommends or makes acquisitions for the simulation lab? 
When and how? 

2.8 Have you had consultants in the preplanning/development and/or 
implementation stages of the simulation lab? If so, who, when, 
why and for how long? 

3.1 How is the simulation lab administered? By whom? 

3.2 What is the systems design for utilization and control of the lab? 

3.3 What do you see as the unique role of the simulation lab as a 
demonstration site? 
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3.4 What projections have been made in terms of changes, expansions, 
deletions, space needs, equipment, materials, costs, etc.? 



3.5 What Is the procedure for cost control of the simulation lab? 



4.1 Who has visited the simulation lab from consortium schools? 
When? How long? 



4.2 Who has visited the simulation lab from non-*consortlimi schools? 
From where? When? For how long? 

4.3 Do you know If any other Institution has adopted/adapted parts of 
your simulation lab? If so, who? What parts? How has It been 
adapted? 



4.4 Have members of your simulation lab staff been used as consultants? 
If so, who? How? Where? When? For how long? 
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SELECTED COMPONENT: LEARNING CENTER 
SCHOOLS DEVELOPING THIS COMPONENT: 



1. Define your learning center: (include services provided) 
1.1 How does the learning center relate to your CBTE program? 



2, What are the physical facilities of your learning lab? (special 
room, converted classroom special room, etc.) 

2.1 Where are the components of the learning lab? (in one place, 
around campus, etc.) 

2.2 What are the contents of the learning lab? (attach inventory if 
possible) 

2.3 How long has each component of the learning lab been in operation? 
(give component and date put into operation) 

2.4 What members of the faculty are involved with the learning lab? 
To what extent? Why are they involved? 



2.5 How are the lab components financed? (annually, bi-annually, state, 
federal, etc.) 



2.6 In relation to acquisitions, who makes recommendations for addi- 
tions? When? How? Why? From where? 

2.7 Have you had consultants in the pre-planning/development/ implemen- 
tation stages of the learning lab? If so, who, when, why and for 
how long? 



3.1 How is the learning center administered? By whom? 

3.2 Is there a system design for utilization and control of the lab? 
If so, explain. 
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3.3 What do you see as the unique role of the learning lab as a 
demonstration site? 



3.4 What projections have been made in terms of the learning lab 
personnel, hard/software, space needs, services, etc.? For how 
long a period does the project cover? 

3.5 What is the procedure for cost control of the learning lab? 



4.1 Who has visited the learning lab from Consortium schools? When? 
How long? 



4.2 Do you know if any other institution has adopted/adapted parts 
of your learning lab: If so, who? What parts? How have they 

' adapted it? 

4.3 Have members of your learning lab staff been used as consultants? 
If so, who? How? Where? When? For how long? 
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SELECTED COMPONENT: HUMAN RELATIONS LAB 
COMPONENT BEING DEVELOPED BY: 

1.1 How do you define human relations lab? 

1.2 What is included in it? 

1.3 How does the human relations lab relate to CBTE? 

2.1 What is contained in the human relations lab? 

2.2 What facilities does it utilize, if any? 

2.3 Are there components with the human relations lab? If so, what 
are they? 

2.4 What materials or equipment are involved with the human relations 
lab? 

2.5 How long has the lab been in operation? (or components of it?) 

2.6 What is the faculty/staff involvement in the human relations lab? 
(include who, how, when, why?) 

2.7 How are components of the human relations lab financed? 

2.8 Who recommends or makes acquisitions for the lab? (when and how 
are they made?) 

2.9 Have you had consultants in the pre-planning/ development/implemen- 
tation stages? (If so, who, when, why and for how long?) 

3.1 How is the human relations lab administered? (by whom or what 
dept.?) 

3.2 How is the human relations lab staffed? 
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3,3 Is there a systems design for utilization and control? If so, 
explain. 



3.4 What is the unique role for the human relations lab use as a 
demonstration site? 



3.5 Have there been any projections made in terms of changes, ex- 
pansions, deletions of the program, needs (including space, 
equipment and materials), cost, etc.? If so, by whom? To whom? 

3.6 What is the procedure for cost control? 

3.7 Is there a plan for continuous funding? If so, what and by whom? 

4.1 Who has visited your human relations lab? (who, when, from where, 
for how long?) 

4.2 Have other institutions adopted/adapted parts of your hiaman rela- 
tions lab? If so, who and what parts? How has it been adapted? 

4.3 Have members of your human relations staff been used as consultants? 
(If so, who, how, when, and for how long?) 
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APPENDIX E 
MODULE EVALUATION FORM 

Evaluation 



I, MODULE TITLE: 



II. Behavioral Objective: 

Is the audience specified? 
Is the behavior explicit? 
Are the conditions speci- 
fied? 

Is the degree of acceptance 
specified? 

III. Relationship: 

Is the relationship of this 
module and program objec- 
tives clear? 

IV. Pre-assessment : 

Is the pre-assessment con- 
sistent with the be- 
havioral ob j ec t ive ? 

Is the procedure diagnos- 
tic? 

What is the level of 
assessment? 
Knowledge 
Skill 

Performance 
Actual 
Simulated 

V. Instructional Activities: 
Are there provisions for 
learning alternatives? 
Instructional format: 
Micro-teaching 
Simulated teaching 
Large group instruction 
Small group Instruction 
Re adlng / Re po r t ing 
Observation/reporting 
Individualized 
Programmed 
Adminlstrat ion : 
Coordinator 
Instructor 
Self-administered 
(group) 



Self -administered 
(individual) 
Role provided by process 
Facilitator 
Interactor 
Diagnostician 
Innovator 

VI • Post-assessment : 

Is the post assessment 
consistent with the 
behavior objective? 
Is the procedure diag- 
nostic? 
What is level of assess- 
ment? 
Knowledge 
Skill 

Performance 
Actual 
Simulated 

VII. Resources: 

Are resources specified? 
Are there multi-sensory 

resources provided? 
Any unique resources? 

If so, specify 
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APPENDIX F 



MODULES FOR THE TEACHING AND INTERACTIVE SKILLS 
CONSORTIUM OF SOUTHERN COLLEGES 



!• Title: Teaching & Interactive Skills: Competency 

II. Behavioral Objective: 

Given five students in a real or simulated classroom, the 
pre-service teacher will utilize the Teaching and Interactive 
Skills in teaching three ten-minute microteaching lessons on the 
university campus. The Teaching and Interactive Skills may be 
grouped in any fashion the student may find suitable, but all 
fourteen of the skills must have been demonstrated at the stated 
criterion level. 

Given "x" pupils in "x" grade in a real classroom, the pre- 
service teacher will utilize the Teaching and Interactive Skills 
in the teaching of elementary social studies. The teacher will 
construct a test of thirty""three true-false questions with a ten 
minute time limit for administration. This test must be suitable 
for the grade level and be approved by the college instructor. 
This test will be given to pupils at the beginning of the teaching 
session and will serve as a pre-test to measure the pupils' knowl- 
edges. After thirty days of instruction, the teacher will adminis- 
ter the same test to the pupils to measure pupil progress or 
pupil knowledges post test. The mean score of these '^x" pupils 
on the knowledge post test will be at least one-half standard 
deviation above the mean score of these same "x" pupils on the 
pupil knowledge pre-test. 

The measurement of the interactive skills and the pupil 
process will be measured by two audio taped lessons of ten minutes 
each. One lesson is to be taped at the beginning of the teaching 
session with real pupils at the same time that the pupils' knowl- 
edges pre-test is administered. The second taping session is to 
be completed after thirty days of instruction, or at the same time 
that the pupils' knowledges post test is administered. The tapes 
will be analyzed by a professional evaluator to ascertain if the 
competency level is reached in the Teaching and Interactive Skills 
at the stated criterion levels. In addition, the analysis of the 
tape should reveal more pupil participation than teacher partici- 
pation when scored on a time line. 

III. Purpose: 

Each individual has his own natural way of relating to others. 
This way influences some people in some settings. If the pre- 
service teacher studies his own natural way and develops it to 
increase his teaching skills, to have a style that others react 
to more readily, then he will influence a wider variety of people 
in a wider variety of settings. Practicing the activities in 
this unit opens the possibility that a person will become a more 
skillful teacher. Practicing these skills until they become a 
customary way of responding makes it highly likely that the 
teachers' performance will be superior. 
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IV. Preassessment - none 



V. Learning Alternatives: 



Modules 






a. 


Teaching 


& 


Interact * ve 


b. 


Teaching 


& 


Interactive 


c. 


Teaching 


& 


Interactive 


d. 


Teaching 


& 


Interactive 


e • 


Teachlnc 


& 


Interactive 


f. 


Teaching 


^ 


Tntprart ivp 

X kl b C ^ C4 b V C 


g- 


Teaching 


& 


Interactive 


h. 


Teaching 


& 


Interactive 


1. 


Teaching 


& 


Interactive 


j. 


Teaching 


F. 


Interactive 


k. 


Teaching 


& 


Interactive 


1. 


Teaching 


& 


Interactive 


m. 


Teaching 


& 


Interactive 


n. 


Teaching 


& 


Interactive 


o. 


Consult module listing 




Library for additional 



Skills: Use of Examples 

Skills: Awareness Skills 

Skills: Divergent Questions 

Skills: Higher Order Questions 

Skills: Probing Questions 

Skills: Silence 

Skills: Variety in Presentation 

Skills: Prompting 

Skills: Repetition 

Skills : Presentation 

Skills : Reinforcement 

Skills: Establishing Readiness 

Skills : Summarization 

Skills: Acceptance of Ideas and 

Feelings • 

posted in Departmental Curriculum 

support modules available 

Class presentation 

See schedules of class times and locations posted in 
Departmental Curriculum Library 



VI. Resources: 



Modules 






a. 


Teaching 


& 


Interactive 


b. 


Teaching 


& 


Interactive 


c. 


Teaching 


& 


Interactive 


d. 


Teaching 


& 


Interactive 


e. 


Teaching 


& 


Interactive 


f . 


Teaching 


& 


Interactive 


g- 


Teaching 


& 


Interactive 


h. 


Teaching 


& 


Interactive 


i. 


Teaching 


& 


Interactive 


j- 


Teaching 




Interactive 


k. 


Teaching 


& 


Interactive 


1. 


Teaching 


& 


Interactive 


m. 


Teaching 


& 


Interactive 


n. 


Teaching 


& 


Interactive 



Consult module listing 
Library for additional 



Skills: Use of Examples 
Skills: Awareness Skills 
Skills: Divergent Questions 
Skills: Higher Order Questions 
Skills: Probing Questions 
Skills: Silence 

Skills: Variety in Presentation 
Skills : Prompting 
Skills: Repetition 
Skills : Presentation 
Skills : Reinforcement 
Skills: Establishing Readiness 
Skills : Summarization 
Skills: Acceptance of Ideas and 
Feelings 

posted in Departmental Curriculum 
support modules available 



Faculty and Staff 

a. class lecture notes 

b. assigned class readings 

c. other class assignments (visitations, films, etc.) 
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VII. 



Po8ta88Gn8ment : 



Pro-Bervlcc! Teacher Criterion Level Chock Out Sheet 
Pupil Knowledge Post Test 

Analyzatlon of audio-tapes to measure pupil process 



I. Title - Teaching & Interactive Skills: Establishing Readiness 

II. Behavioral Objectives: 

Given a group of at least 5 students (peers or public school 
pupils), in three different simulated or real classroom micro- 
teaching situations, the preservice teacher will prepare three 
different lessons that will demonstrate, in each teaching situation, 
a different way of est^hllRhlng readiness. This readiness must 
be established within the first 5 minutes of the lesson and will 
motivate 3 of the 5 students as evidenced by their attention to 
the group. (verbal and/or nonverbal participation, etc.) 

III. Purpose: 

In order for the teacher to state the lesson objective and 
motivate the pupils, there must be included at an early stage of 
a lesson presentation a short introduction which sets the stage 
for the total lesson. 

IV. Preassessment : 

Same as behavioral objective. 

V. Learning alternatives: 

1. View videotape segments - Clip I and Cl:p II of Teaching and 
Interactive Skills: on file in department videotape library. 

2. Attend scheduled seminar conducted by faculty. 

3. Schedule visit to public school classroom to observe and 
identify ways used by teachers to establish readiness. 

4. Schedule practice sessions - alone with media available (audio/ 
videotape, etc.), with small group of peers or school aged 
children. 

5. Read selected available material on file in Departmental 
Curriculum Library. 

6. Free Choice. 

7. Read, Allen, D» W» , Creating Student Involvement , pp. 5-13. 
VI. Postassessmpnt - See competency instrument: 

VII. Resources; 

1. Videotapes - Clip I and II of .Teaching and Interactive Skills . 
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2. Allen, Dwight W. , A New Design for Teacher Education. 
Journal of Teacher Education 17:296-300 1966. 

3. See master reading list posted in Departmental Curriculum 
Library for current related readings. 

4. Allen, Dwight W. , Teaching Skills: Creating Student Involve- 
ment, pp. 5-13. 



I. Title: Teaching and Interactive Skills: Presentation 

II. Behavioral Objective: 

The preservice teacher, in a simulated or actual classroom 
situation with a group of at least five peers or public school 
pupils, will make a ten minute presentation on a selected topic. 
The presentation will provide information to the students and 
will be rated according to the attached form by a group of three 
peers and one faculty member. During the presentation the teacher 
will elicit at least one response from each of four pupils. 
The presentation must be conversational, contemporary, concrete 
and involve creativity. 

III. Purpose: 

Teacher talk in presenting material should facilitate the 
learning of students. The presentation is one effective method 
of teacher talk in a classroom to convey information, review or 
reinforce previous work, synthesize different sources, inform 
students of expectations, change the pace of a classroom or 
convey enthusiasm. 

IV. Preassessment : 

The preservice teacher, in a simulated or actual classroom 
situation with a group of at least five peers or public school 
pupils, will present a ten minute presentation on a selected 
topic. The presentation will present information to the students 
and will be rated according to the Presentation Rating Scale 
by a group of three peers and one faculty member. Each rating 
scale must have at least ten "y^s'' responses scored. 

V. Learning Alternatives: 

1. View videotape "Teaching & Interactive Skills" - clip II on 
file in Departmental Videotape library. 

2. Attend scheduled seminar on Presentation. 

3. Schedule visit to classroom (either University or high school 
class) and observe a teacher giving a presentation and relate 
to the rating scale. 

4. Schedule practice presentations with a small group of peers. 
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5. Read selected available material on presentation on file in 
Departmental Curriculum. 

6. Free choice. 

7. Read, Allen D. W., Presentation Skills , pp. 25-29. 

8. Analyze a presentation on videotape, relate to rating scale. 

VI. Postassessment - See competency instrument 
VII. Resources: 

1. Videotape ''Teaching & Interactive Skills" - clip II. 

2. Faculty and staff. 

3. See master reading list posted in Departmental Curriculum 
Library for current selected readings. 

4. Allen, D. W. , Teaching Skills; Pres^^ntation Skills (manual), 
pp. 25-29. 

PRESENTATION RATING SCALE 



Student's Name: 

Critiqued by: Date: 



Presentation Skills 

J.. Wcio uopic xiiLLUuui«cu c±car±y oc wxtnouu 


Yes 


No 


Don't Know 








2. Did presentation fit age level of 
students? 








3. Did topic elicit the response from 
the pupils? 








4. Was "teacher's" voice clear? 








5. Did teacher mispronounce words? 
What words? 








6. Was interest of students held during 
presentation as revealed by non- 
verbal behavior? 








7. Did the presentation establish 
readiness for topic? 








8. Was there a variety of materials, 

(i.e., posters , chalkboard , overlays , 
displays, models or mock-ups, 
"graphies," etc.) used in presentation 








9. Was there a summarization at the end 
of presentation? 








10. Did the teacher exhibit any peculiar 
mannerisms during presentation? If 
so, what were they? 








11. Was the tone conversational? 








12. Was the topic contemporary? 








13. Was the presentation concrete? 









o 
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I. 
II. 



Title: Teaching and Interactive Skills: Reinforcement 



Behavioral Objective: 



In a simulated or actual classroom situation, the preservlce 
teacher will utilize during a ten minute presentation at least 
five positive verbal reinforcement techniques and at least five 
positive non-verbal techniques. 

III. Purpose: 

Research has shown that teachers who reinforce students for 
contributing to class discussions draw more participation from 
their students. Classroom participation in turn usually In- 
creases student learnlug. A competent teacher should be able 
to utilize various positive reinforcement techniques (both verbal 
and non-verbal) In their teaching. 

IV. Preassessment 

Same as behavioral objective. 

V. Learning Alternatives: 

1. View videotape Teaching & Interactive Skills, Clip I and 
Clip IV on file In Departmental Videotape Library. 

2. Attend scheduled seminar on Reinforcement. 

3. Schedule visit to public school classroom to observe and 
identify positive verbal and nonverbal reinforcement tech- 
niques used by classroom teachers. 

4. Schedule practice sessions on reinforcement techniques - alone 
working with audio or videotape: with small group of peers 

or school aged children. 

5. Read selected available material on file in Departmental 
Curriculum Library. 

6. Free Choice 

7. Read, Allen, D. W., Increasing Student Participation , 
pp. 5-11. 

VI. Postassessment - see com^jetency instrument. 
VII. Resources 

1. Videotape "Teaching and Interactive Skills" Clip I and 
Clip IV. 

2. Faculty and staff. 

3. See master reading list posted in Departmental Curriculum 
Library for current related readings. 

4. Allen, Dwight W. , Reinforcement: Increasing Student Partici- 
pation (Teacher's Manual) pp. 5-11 • 
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I. 
II. 



Title Teaching and Interactive Skills: Repetition 



Behavioral Objective: 



During a ten minute simulated or classroom lesson presenta*- 
tlcn to a group of at least five students the preservlce teacher 
will elicit responses from the pupils that repeat important 
content points at least three time^- Triterlon level specifics 
that each pupil give at least two responses and that the teacher 
records these responses on the chalkboard. 

III. Purpose: 

Students will retain material if they are exposed to it 
several times through the principle of "Overlearning. Thus 
a teacher, by using repetition can provide for this overlearning 
by students as well as focusing or highlighting important 
contents points by this means. 

IV. Preassessment : 

Same as Behavioral Objective. 

V. Learning Alternatives: 

1. View videotape "Teaching & Interactive Skills" Clip II. 

2. Attend scheduled seminar on Repetition. 

3. Schedule practice session on using repetition during lesson 
presentation with small group of peers. 

4. Read selected available material on file in Departmental 
Curriculum Library. 

5. Free Choice. 

6. Read Allen, D. W. , Presentation Skills , pp. 52-57. 
VI. Postassessment - See competency instrument. 

VII. Resources: 

1. Videotape "Teaching & Interactive Skills" - Clip II. 

2. Faculty and Staff. 

3. See master reading list posted in Departmental Curriculum 
Library for current available related reading. 

4. Allen, D. W. , Teaching Skills: Presentation Skills (manual) 
pp. 52-57. 



I. Title: Interactive Skills: Acceptance of Ideas and Feelings 
of Pupils 

II. Behavioral Objective: 

Given a group of five pupils in a real or simulated classroom 
who express negative or positive ideas, or feelings, the 
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prescrvlce teacher will accept the ideas and feelings and proceed 
to utilize the ideas of the pupils as a part of the lesson. If 
the pupils' feelings are of a negative nature either verbal or 
nor.vcrbal, the teacher will accept the feeling and begin to move 
the fecllrf>8 from negative to positive. The pupil that expresses 
the negative feelings must be drawn into participation by the 
use of questioning skills and make three positive responses after 
the teacher has accepted the negative feelings. The three 
positive responses must be reinforced. 



III. Purpose: 

Pupils frequently express positive and negative ideas and 

feelings. Effective teachers must be able to accept the Ideas 
and fee-ings and move the pupil into participation through the 

skillful u3e of questioning techniques. In order to gradually 

increase &*:;:dent participation, it Is important that positive 
responses of the pupils be reinforced. 

IV. Preassessment 

Same as Behavioral Objective 

V. Learning Alternatives 

1. Select materials on behavior modification In fee curriculum 
Library. 

1. View Film Clips 1 and III, Teaching and Interactive Skills. 

3. Make a short videotape using your peers as simulated students 
making negative statements. Practice accepting the statements 
and moving the statements from negative to positive without 
correcting the pupil. 

4. Ask for a faculty seminar on behavior modification. 

5. Free Choice. 

VI. Postassessment : See competency instrument. 
VII. Resources" 

1. Videotapes Clips I and III, Teaching and Interactive Skills. 

2. See master reading list posted in Departmental Curriculum 
Library for current related readings. 

3. Faculty and staff* 



!• Title: Teaching and Interactive Skills: Divergent Questions 

II. Behavioral Objective: 

Given a group of at least five students (peers or public 
school pupils) in a simulated or real classroom microteaching 
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situation, the preservice teacher will ask three divergent ques- 
tions in a ten minute teaching session about a given topic. 
This skill will be demonstrated by three of the five students 
being able to (1) respond to the question "If yoii were in such 
and such a situation, how would you . . .? (2) respond creatively 
to a specific question, and (3) elicit at least 2 responses from 
each of three pupils. The teacher should avoid the asking of 
convergent questions after a given divergent response has been 
supplied by a pupil. 

TIT. Purpose: 

In order to develop every student's ability to Its fullest 
level, the teacher must stimulate creative thinking. Divergent 
questions will help develop openness and original, creative 
thinking. 

IV . Preassessm.mt : 

Same as Behavioral Objective. 

V, Learning Alternatives: 

1. View videotape "Teaching & Interactive Skills," Clip I and 
Clip IV, on file in Departmental Videotape Library. 

2. Attend srheduled seminar on Divergent Questions. 

3. Schedule visit to public school classroom to observe and 
identify divergent questioning skills used by classroom 
teachers. 

4. Schedile practice session on using divergent questions 
(alone with media available — audio or videotape; with small 
group of peers or school aged children) . 

5. Read selected available material on file ir. Departmental 
Curriculum Library. 

6. Free Choice. 

7. Read, Allen, D. W. , Questioning Skills , pp. 5-11; 19-23; 
38-A3; 58-59. 

VI. Postassessment - See competency instrument. 

VII. Resources: 

1. Videotape "Teaching and Interactive Skills," Clip I and 
Clip IV. 

2. Faculty and staff. 

3. See master reading list posted in Departmental Curriculum 
Library for current related readings. 

A. Allen, Dwight W. , Teaching Skills: Questioning , pp. 5-11; 
19-23; 38-43; 58-59. 
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I. Title: Teaching and Interactive Skills: Probing Questions 

IT. Behavioral Objective: 

Gi/en a group of at least five students (peers or public 
school pupils) in a simulated or real classroom microteaching 
setting, the preservice teacher will demonstrate skill of asking 
probing questions that go beyond the superficial "first anever" 
of students. The preservice teacher will phrase questions that 
probe at least three of the following five areas: (1) asking for 
more information, (2) bringing other students inuo a discussion 
in response to the first answer given, (3) requiring a student to 
justify his/her response, (A) refocusing attention on a related 
issue, and (5) prompting students or giving hints to elicit 
responses. An analysis of the teaching situation at 15 second 
intervals should indicate more pupil response than teacher response. 

III. Purpose: 

One oi the skills of an effective teacher is the ability to 
lead students to deeper thoughts. The teacher nhould be able to 
ask stimulating and/or thought provoking questions which steer 
pupils away from superficial or simple answers. When students 
are challenged by this type of question, they alpo learn to do 
reflective thinking. 

IV. Preassessment : 

Same as Behavioral Objective 

V. Learning Alternatives: 

1. View videotape "Teaching & Interactive Skills," Clip I and 
Clip IV. 

2. Attend scheduled seminar on Probing Questions. 

3- Rrhpdule small group session with peers to practice asking 
probing questions. 

4. Read selected available material on file in I)epartmental 
Curriculum Library. 

5. Free Choice. 

6. Read, Allen, D. W. , Questioning Skills , Probing (manual), 
pp. 5-11; 19-25; 38-43; 58-59. 

VI. Postassessment - See competency instrument. 

VII. Resources: 



1. Videotape "Teaching and Interactive Skills," Clip I and 
Clip IV. 

2. Allen, D. W. , Technical Skills: Questioning? Probing 
(manual), pp. 5-11; 19-25; 38-43; 58-59. 

3. Faculty and staff. 

4. See naster reading list posted in Departmental Curriculum 
Library for current related reading. 
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!• Title: Teaching and luLetaclive Skills: Higher Order Questions 

II. Behavioral Objective: 

Given a group of at least five students (peers or public 
school pupils), in a simulated or real classroom microteaching 
situation, the preservice teacher will ask at least three higher 
order questions during a ten minute lesson segment. This skill 
will be evidenced by pupils (1) draw conclusiono, (2) make 
applications, (3) analyzing, or (4) evaluating. The analyzation 
will show at least twice as much pupil talk as teecher talk on a 
fifteen second interval time line. 

III. Purpose: 

The dr^velopment of human potential in cognitive thought has 
become a major aim in education in the late twentieth century. 
To aid students in developing thinking skills on the cognitive 
levels above the mere recalling of facts, effective teaching 
might utilize competency in questioning to lead students to 
higher levels of thought. Concomitant with the teacher's posing 
higher level questions should be the student's growing awareness 
of the level of his responses. It may well be that if the learner 
becomes aware of the objectives at this point, he will more 
actively become a participant in the process of developing himself 
in thinking in higher levels. 

IV . Preasses sment : 

Same as behavioral objective. 

V. Learning Alternatives: 

1. View videotape segments - Clip I and Clip IV, "Teaching and 
Interactive Skills." These clips are on file in the 
departmental tape library. 

2. AttencI scheduled seminars conducted by faculty. 

3. Arrange a group session in which higher order questioning 
is studied and demonstrated. 

4. Schedule visit to public school classroom to observe and 
identify higher order questions as used by classroom teachers. 

5. Schedule practice sessions (along, with small group of peers, 
or with group of school age children) . 

6. Read selected available material on file In Curriculum Library. 

7. Read, Allen D. W., Technical Skills: Questioning , pp. 5-11. 

8. Free Choice. 

VI. Postassessment - See competency instrument. 

VII. Resources: 

1. Videotape Clip I and Clip IV of Teaching and Interactive 
Skills. 
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2. Allen, D. W. , "A New Design for Teacher Education," Journal 
of Teacher Education , 17:296-300, 1966. 

3. See master reading list posted in Curriculum Library for 
current related readings. 

A. Allen, D« W. , Technical Skills; Questioning . 



I. Title: Teaching and Inactive Skills: Variety in Presentation 

II. Behavioral Objective: 

Given a group of at least five students (peers or public 
school pupils), in three separate 10 minute micrcteaching lessons 
utilizing simulated or real classroom situations, the preservice 
teacher will use at least six different behavioral patterns in 
presenting material to the group. These may be used in any 
number or combination for each session. They should include 
gestures, focusing, interactive styles, pauses, shifting sensory 
channels, and movements. They will involve posters, pictures, 
overlays, graphics, displays, etc. The presentation should be 
conversational, contemporary, concrete and creative. 

III. Purpose: 

To build an awareness of the variety of attention-producing 
behaviors that can be incorporated into teaching situations. 
Six simple behaviors or behavioral patterns will be studied and 
practiced. Each student may devise additional stijiulus varying 
behaviors suited to their particular teaching style and subject. 

IV. Preassessment : 

Same as behavioral objective. 

V. Learning Alternatives: 

1. View videotape segments - Clip I and Clip II, Teaching and 
Interactive Skills . These clips are on file in the depart- 
mental tape library. 

2. Attend scheduled seminars conducted by the faculty. 

3. Read selected materials on file in the Departmental Curriculum 
Library. 

A. Schedule visit to public school classroom to observe and 
identify varying styles of presentations by classroom 
teachers. 

5. Practice alone on behavioral patterns to be used. 

6. Work with peers in small groups, each member practicing 
various behavioral patterns. 

7. Free Choice. 

8. Read, Allen, D. W., Creating Student Involvement , pp. 22-27. 
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VI. Postassessment - See competency instrument. 
VII. Resources: 

1. Videotapes, Clip I and Clip II of Teaching and Interactive 
Skills . 

2. Allen, D. W., Teaching Skills; Creating Student Involvement , 
pp. 22-27. 

3. See master reading list posted in Curriculum Library for 
current related readings. 



I. Title: Teaching and Interactive Skills: Awareness Skills 

II. Behavioral Objective: 

Given a group of at least five students (peer or public 
school pupils), in a simulated or real classroom situ,ation, the 
preservice teacher will present a ten lesson segment. During 
this segment he will recognize all students who are showing 
little or no attention and bring them to active participation by 
utilizing positive corrective measures. Positive measures are 
defined as varying stimuli speaking directly, through eye contact, 
involving studtnts, using students interests. The preservice 
teacher will Identify and alleviate distractive elements in the 
analysis in the preassessment . 

III. Purpose: 

Awareness of student behavior and distractive elements of a 
classroom is a skill designed to alert the teacher to what is going 
on in his classroom by training him to observe the cues his 
students present. By observing facial expressions, body postures 
and movements, etc., the teacher can tell a great deal about his 
students' interest level and attention span. From these cues 
the teacher can make judgments about whether to continue the 
activity, change it, or use a different mode of instruction. 
Developing awareness of pupil behavior is a prerequi:?ite for almost 
any kind of classroom decision. 

IV. Preassessment : 

1. Same as behavioral objective. 

2. The preservice teacher vill viev the videotape of his pre- 
sentation with a faculty member. During this session he will 
identify orally all pupils who were showing little or no 
attention and point out the corrective measures. He will 
identify all distractive elements and explain his alleviating 
actions. 
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V. Learning Alternatives: 

1, View Videotape Clip II, Teaching and Interactive Skills. 

2, Att*?nd scheduled seminars conducted by faculty. 

3. ScheCdle visit to public school classroom to practice aware- 
ness skills. Confer with classroom teacher. 

4. Practlt.e during Informal, small group conversations. 

5. Read selected materials on file in Curriculum Library. 

6, Free Choice, 

, 7, Read Allen D. W,, "Recognizing Attending Behavior," Increas- 
ing Student Participation , pp. 27-32, 

VI. Postassessment - See competency instrument. 

VIl. Resources: 

1, Videotape Clip II, T eaching and Interactive Skills . 

2, See marter reading list posted in Curriculum Library, 

3, Allen, D, W. , "Recognizing Attending Behavior," Increasing 
Student Participation: Teacher's Manual , pp, 27-32. 



I. Title: Teaching and Interactive Skills: Prompting 

II. Behavioral Objective: 

Given a group of at least five students (peers or public 
school pup*.ls), in a simulated or real classroom situation, the 
preservice teacher will use at least three different prompting 
or "cueing" skills during a ten minute lesson segment. The 
effectiveness of the prompt or "cue" will be evidenced by at 
least three appropriate responses by the pupils. Appropriate 
response is defined as a response by the pupil which is intrin- 
sically reinforcing. 

III. Purpose: 

Prompting is designed to give the teacher more control over 
the success a student has in making a comment. The teacher's 
use of prompts or "cues" can greatly increase the student's 
chances of making a worthwhile contribution to the class and 
therefore increase the probability that the student will take 
the initiative to contribute to a discussion. 

IV. Preassessment : 

Same as behavioral objective. 

V. Learning Alternatives: 

i. View videotape Clip IV, and Teaching and Interactive Skills . 
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2. Attend scheduled seminars conducted by faculty. 

3. Practice during Informal, small group conversations. 

4. Read selected materials on file In Currlcultim Library. 

5. Free Choice. 

6. Read Allen, D. W. , "Cueing," increasing Student Participa- 
tion > pp. 50-55. 

VI. Post-Assessment: See competency Instrument. 

VI 1. Resources: 

1. Videotape Clip IV, Teaching and Interactive Skills . 

2. See master reading list posted In Curriculum Library. 

3. Allen D. W. , "Cueing," Increasing Student Participation : 
Teachei * s Manual , pp. 50-55. 



I. Title: Teaching and Interactive Skills: Use of Examples 

II. Behavioral Objective: 

Given a group of at least five students (peers or public 
school pupils) , in a simulated or real classroom nlcroteachlng 
situation, the preservlce teacher will use at least three examples 
to IJlustrate, clarify, or substantiate a single idea during a 
ten minute lesson segment. The sequence must start with a simple 
or concrete example, the preservlce teacher will relate the example 
to the principle or idea being taught, and ask the student to 
give other examples that Illustrate the point. 

III. Purpose: 

The use of example is basic to good, sound, effective teaching. 
Good examples enable students to grasp concepts. The two basic 
approaches to examples are deductive and inductive. Therefore, 
the use of examples both clarifies the concept at hand and provide 
bases for higher order examination or exploration. 

IV. Preassessment : 

Same as behavioral objective. 

V. Learning Alternatives: 

1. View videotape Clip II, Teaching and Interactive Skills . 

2. Attend scheduled seminars conducted by faculty. 

3. Observe use of examples and analogies in T.V. presentations, 
periodicals, newspapers, etc. 

4. Schedule practice sessions with peers. 

5. Read selected materials on file in the Curriculum Library. 

6. Free Choice. 

7. Read, Allen, D. W., Presentation Skills , pp. 38-41.. 
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VI. 



Postassessment *- See competency Instrument. 



VIT. Resources: 

1. Videotape Clip II, Teaching and Interactive Skills . 

2. See master reading list posted in Curriculum Library. 

3. Allen, D. W. , Teaching Skills; Presentation Skills , pp. 38-41. 



I. Title: Teaching and Interactive Skills: Summarization 

II. Behavioral Objective: 

Given a group of five students (peers or public school pupils) 
the preservice teacher in each of three simulated or actual class- 
room situations will elicit responses from the pupils to summarize 
the main points of the presentation. This summarization will occur 
in the last two minutes of a lesson. The teacher will use ques- 
tioning sk-vlis to elicit summarization. This summarization will 
include two of the following: review of presented content, ques- 
tions to serve as continuation points for the next presentation, 
review questions on presented content, making a pupil assignment. 
The analyzation of the interaction should show mere pupil partici- 
pation than teacher talk on 15 second tallies of the last two 
minute session. 

III. Purpose: 

Summarization pulls together the main points of a presentat- 
tion and links new information with known information for the 
student. It is usually the conclusion of a teacher made presenta- 
tion which allows a student to begin to assimilate its content. 

IV. Preassessment : 

Same as behavioral objective. 

V. Learning Alternatives: 

1. View videotape Teaching and Interactive Skills , Clip I and 
Clip XI on file in Departmental Videotape Library. 

2. Attend scheduled seminar on "Summarization." 

3. Schedule visit to classroom (either University or public 
school) to observe and identify ways teachers utilize 
summarization skills. 

4. Schedule sessions to practice summarizing jesson presentation 
to small group of peers. 

5. Read selected available material on file in Departmental 
Curriculum Library. 

6. Free Choice. 

7. Raad, Allen, D. W., Creating Student Involvement , pp. 40-45. 
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VI. Postassessment - See competency Instrument. 
VII. Resources: 

1. Videotape Teaching and Interactive Skills , Clip I and II. 

2. See master reading list posted in Departmental Curriculum 
Library for current related readings. 

3. Faculty and staff. 

4. Allen D. W., Teaching Skills; Creating Student Involvement ; 
Closure (Manual), pp. 40-45. 



I. Title; Teaching and Interactive Skills: Silence 

II. Behavioral Objective: 

In a simulated or actual classroom setting with five pupils, 
the preseiulce teacher, will, in a ten minute lesson, utilize at 
least two pauses (or silent times) in the presentation. The 
pauses will feature non-verbal behavior on the part of the 
teacher and will elicit responses by the pupils during the pauses. 
The analysis of the interaction during the pauses should show only 
reinforcements by the teacher. A pause Is defined as a statement 
by the teacher that is followed by "walt-tlme," that is followed 
by a series of student responses. Short verbal reinforcement is 
not counted as disturbing to the pause. 

III. Purpose; 

Silence and nonverbal cues allow the teacher to direct class- 
activities without doing excessive talking. They are both powerful 
means of teacher-pupil Interaction. 

IV. Preassessment : 

Same as behavioral objective. 

V. Learning Alternatives; 

1. View videotape Teaching and Interactive Skills , Clip III on 
file in Departmental Videotape Library. 

2. Attend scheduled seminar on "Use of Silence." 

3. Schedule practice sessions with small group of peers or 
school age children to review lesson presentation. 

4. Read selected available material on file in Departmental 
Curriculum Library. 

5. Free Choice. 

6. Read, Allen, D. W. , Increasing Student Participation , pp. 34-41. 
VI. Postassessment - See competency Instrument. 
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VII. Resources: 



1. Videotape Teaching and Interactive Skills > Clip III. 

2. Faculty and staff. 

3. See master reading list posted in Departmental Curriculum 
Library for current related readings. 

4. Allen, D. W. , "Silence and Nonverbal Cues," in Increasing 
Student Participation ; Teacher's Manual, pp^ SA-Al. 
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APPENDIX G 



FORM FOR THE ANALYSIS OF AUDIO-TAPES 



Criterion Level for Each Competency 
(3 Lesson Segments of 10 Minutes Each) 



1. Establishing Readiness 

(3 of 5 pupils motivated) 

2. Presentation 

(See score sheet in modules) 

3. Reinforceihert 
(10 verbal) 

4. Repetition 

(10 pupil responses) 



Did the Student Information 
Reach Criterion for Normative 
Level? Analysis 



Yes No^ Hoy Many 



5. Questioning Skills 
(Divergent, Probing, Higher 
Order — 9 Questions — 2 
responses from each af 3 
pupils) 

6. Variety in Presentation 
(Use of at least three 
different media) 

?• Prompting 

(3 pupil responses) 



8. Use of examples 
(3) 

9. Sunmarizat'.on 
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Analysis of Teacher Talk and Pupil Talk 



Categories 



1. Teacher Talk 
Code 

(1) Teacher Initiated Talk 

(2) Teacher Response 

2. Pupil Talk 
Code / 

(1) Pupil Initiated Talk 

(2) Pupil Response 

3- Silence (Code / ) 



5 second intervals 



Teacher 
Initiated 

Teacher 
Response 


/ 

— ! 




! 






/ 


















1 


























Pupil 
Initiated 

Pupil 
Response 


































/ 
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1 
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Silence 
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i 

1 : 
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10 minute mlcroteachlng session 
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